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« traced, in the laet chapter, the changes which 

ccessively introdnced into the coiiEtitatioQ of 

the House of Commons, — the efforts made to reduce 

the influence of the crown, the ministers, aod the 

arietocracy over its members,— to restrain cormption, 

and encourage an honest and independent discharge 

of its duties to the public. We have now to regard 

Parliament, — and mainly the House of Commons, — 

tinder another aspect : to obsene how it has wielded 

the great powers entrusted to it,- — in what manner 

it has respected the prerogatives of the crown, the 

authority of the law, and other jurisdictions, — and 

how far it has acknowledged its own responsibilities 

to the people. 

I Throughout its history, the House of Commons 

has had strus^les with the crown, the Contoteot 

QiD Corn- 
House of Lords, the courts of law, the mowgn 

press, and the people.' At one time straining pnTinst 

Toi-n. 
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2 House of Commons. 

its own powers, at another resisting encroachmentB 
upon its just authority : successful in asserting 
its rights, but failing in its usurpations; it has 
gradually assumed ita proper position in the state, — 
controlling all other powers, but itself controlled 
and responsible. The worst period of its dependence 
aad corruption, was also marked by the most Bagrant 
abuses of its power. And the more it has been 
brought under the control of public opinion,— the 
greater have been ita moderation and forbearance. 

The reign of George III. witnessed many remark- 
able changes in the relations of Parliament to the 
people, which all contributed to increase its respon- 
sibility. Moral causes also extended the control of 
the people over their rulers, even more than amend- 
ments of the law, by which constitutional abuees 
were corrected. Events occurred early in this reign, 
which brought to a decisive issue, important ques- 
tions affecting the privileges of ParHament, and the 
rights of the subject. 

The liberty of the subject had already been out- 
ptocreii- raged by the imprisonment of Wilkes, under 
oimnoiiir ^ general warrant, for the publication of the 
?^ celebrated No. 45 of the ' North Briton ; ' ' 
*'^" when Parliament thrust itself forward, as 

if to piove how privilege could stiU be abused, as 
well as prerogative. Being a member of the House 
of Commons, Wilkes had been released from his 
imprisorunent, by the Court of Common Pleas, on 
a writ of habeas corpus, on the ground of his 
privilege.* 

' Bee Chaj. XL ' Wilson's Keports, ii. 150. St. Tr., i]ji. 535. 
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^ The only exceptions to the privilege of freedom 
fiMiD arrestj which had ever been recognised wnta. 
by Parliament, were ' treason, felony, and rrtrifcBt 
breach of the peace,' ' or refusing to give surety of 
the peace.' ^| The court properly acknowledged the 
privilege, as defined by Parliament itself ; and dis- 
charged Wilkes from his imprisonment. He was 
afterwards served with a subptena, on an information 
against bim in the Court of King's Bench, to which, 
on the ground of privilege, he had not entered an I 
appearance. On the meeting of Parliament, how- ' 
ever, in November, 1763, he lost no time in stating 
that if his privilege shovdd be affirmed, ho was ready 
to waive it, 'and ,to put himself upon a jury of his 
countrymen,' ' Parliament, — which had ordinarily 
been too prone to enlarge its privileges, — was now 
the first to abridge and surrender them. Eager to 
second the vengeance of the king, the Commons 
commenced by voting that the ' North Briton,' No. 
45, was ' a false, scandalous, and malicious libel,' 
and ordering it to be burned by the hands of the 
common hangman. Then, in defiance of their own 
previous resolutions, they resolved ' that privilege of 
Parliament does not extend to the a^se of writing 
and publishing seditious libels, nor ought to be 
allowed to obstruct the ordinary course of law, in 
the speedy and effectual prosecution of so heinous 
and dangerous an offence.' ^ 

To the principle of the latter part of this resohi- / 
tion there can be little exception ; but here it was 
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4 House of Commons. 

applied ex post facto to a particular case, and used 
to justify a judicial decision, contrary to law and 
usage. Mr. Pitt, while he denounced the libel and 
the libeller, remonstrated against the abandonment 
of the privilege. These resolutions being commu- 
nicated to the Lords, were agreed to ; but not with- 
out a most able protest, signed by seventeen peers, 
against the surrender of the privilege of Parliament 
' to serve a particular purpose, ex post facto, et 
pendente lite, in the courts Ijelow.' ' 

Such a libel as that of Wilkes, a few years later, 
would have attracted little notice : but at that time 
it is not siuprising that it provoked a legal pro- 
secution. It was, however, a libel upon the king's 
ministers, rather than upon the king himself. Upon 
Parliament it contained nothing but an obscure 
innuendo,' which alone brought the matter legiti- 
mately within the limits of privilege. There were, 
doubtless, many precedents, — to be avoided, rather 
than followed,— for pronouncing writings to be sedi- 
tious : but sedition is properly an offence cognisable 
~:ty law. So far as the libel affected the character of 
either House, it was within the scope of privilege : 
but its seditio.ua character could only be determined 
by the courts, where a prosecution had already been 
commenced. To condemn the libel as seditious was, 
therefore, to anticipate the decision of the proper 

I Pari. Hist., iv. 1371 ; Ann. Reg., 1783, 135. Hotmb Walpolo 
sajs it was drawn np by Chief Justice Pratt. 

' Tha passage reflecting upon ParliameDt was as foUowa : ' Aa to 
the entire approbation of Pariiament [of the peace] which is so Tainly 
boaEted of, ihe world knows hov that was obtained. Tho large debt 
on tha civil list, already above half a yaar in arrear, ahowa pretty 
clearly the transactiona of the winter.' 
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tribunal : and to order it to be burned by tlie hands 
of the common hangman,— if no great punishment 
to the libeller, — yet branded him as a criminal 
before his trial. The mob took part with Wilkes, 
— assailed the Sheriffs who were executing the 
orders of Pailiainent ; and having rescued part of 
the obnoxious 'North Briton' from the flames, bore 
it in triumph to Temple Bar, beyond the limits 0I 
the city jurisdiction. . Here they made another bon- 
fire, and burned a jack-boot and a petticoat, the 
favourite emblems of tho late unpopular minister 
Lord Bute, and the Princess.' This outrage was 
resented by both Houses; an address being voted 
for a prosecution of all persons concerned in it.^ 

The severities of Parliament were still pursuing 
Wilkes. He had been ordered by the ^^^^^^ 
Commons to attend in his place, with a ^^°'''' 
view to further proceedings ; but having «*t*°«*- 
been wounded in a duel, — provoked and forced upon 
him by Mr. Martin, one of their own members,^— hia 
attendance was necessarily deferred. Meanwhile, 
expecting no mercy either from the crown or from 
Parliament, — tracked by spies, and beset with petty 
persecutions,* — he prudently withdrew to Paris. 
Being absent, in contempt of the orders of the 
House, the proceedings were no longer stayed ; and 
evidence having been taken at the bar, of his being 
the author and publisher of the ' North Briton,' 
No. 45, he was expelled the House. In expelling a 

' WaIpolo*H llem., i. 330. " Purl. HiBt,, it. 1380. 

• See CBrreap., ParL Hist., iv. 1366, n. 
■ * QrenTiUB Papere, ii. 155. 
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6 House of Commons. 

member, whom they had adjudged to have committed 
the offence of writing and publishing a seditious libel, 
the Commons acted within their powers ; but the 
vote was precipitate and vindictive. He was about 
to be tried for bis offence ; and they might at least 
have waited for bis conviction, instead of prejudging 
his cause, and anticipating his legal punishment. 

But the Lords far outstripped the other House, in 
TrocMd- this race of persecution. On the first day 
Lorda. of the seasion, while the Commons were 

dealing with the 'North Briton,' Lord Sandwich 
complained to the Lords of an ' Essay ou Woman,' 
mth notes, to which the name of Bishop Warburton 
was aiSxed; and of another printed paper called 
' The Yeni Creator paraphrased.' Of the ' Essay on 
Woman,' thirteen copies only had been printed, in 
Wilkes' private printing-press : there was no evi- 
dence of publication ; and a proof-copy of the work 
had been obtained through the treachery of one of 
his printers. If these writings were obscene and 
blasphemous, their author had exposed himself to 
the law : but the only pretence for noticing them 
in Parliament, was the absurd use of the name of 
a bishop, — a member of their Lordships' House. 
Hence it became a breach of privilege! This in- 
genious device was suggested by the chancellor, 
Lord Henley; and Mr. Grenville obtained the 
bishop's consent to complain of the outrage, in his ' 
name.' But it was beneath the dignity of tbe 
House to notice such writings, obtained in such a 
manner; and it was notorious that the politics of 
' G»DviIle Papers, ii. IM. 
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the author were the true ground of offence, and not 
his blasphemy, or his irreverence to the bishop. The 
proceeding was the more ridiculous, from the com- 
plaint of obscenity having been made by the most 
profligate of peers, — ' Satan rebuking sin,' ' Never- 
theless the Lords were not ashamed to examine the 
printers, from whom the proof-sheets had been ob- 
tained, in order to prove that Wilkes was the author. 
They at once addressed the king to order a prosecu- 
tion of Wilkes : but as he was, at this time, laid up 
with his wounds, proceedings against liim for the 
breach of privilege were postponed. On the 24th 
January, when he had escaped from their jurisdic- 
tion, they ordered him into custody.* They were at 
least spared the opprobium of further oppression : 
but their proceedings had not escaped the indigna- 
tion and ridicule which they deserved. 

Leaving Wilkes, for a time, as a popular martyr, 
—and passing over his further contests with the 
government in the courts of law, — we shall find him, 
a few years later, again coming into collision with 
Parliament, and becoming the successful champion 
of popular rights. 

The discussions on bis case were scarcely con- 
cluded, when a complaint was made to the , 
Lords, by Lord Lyttelton, of a book with ] 
the title of ' Droit Le Rol? It was the ' 

' '"Tha Boggar's OpBra" being pcrfonncd at Coven t-Qardan 
Theatro soon after this event, tlie whole audienco, whan Macheali 
BajB, " That Jemmy iTitcher should peach me, I own BurpriseB 
burst ont into an applanso of applimtioni and the nick-nain 
Jenuny TwiCchcr stud: by the gqfI bo as almost to occasion the dis- 

^pu of hiH MxiB'—Walpolc's Mem.., i. 314. 

■L " Pari. Hist., IV. 1346. 
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very opposite of Wilkes' writings, — being a high 
prerogative treatise, founded upon statutes, prece- 
dents, and the dicta of lawyers before the Revolu- 
tion. It was too monstrouB to be defended by any 
one ; and, like the ' North Briton,' it was ordered by 
both Houses to be burned by the hands of the com- 
mon hangman.' There was no pretence for deaUng 
with this case as a breach of privilege : but as the 
popular cause had suffered from the straining of 
privilege, in the person of Wilkes, no one attempted 
to save this ultrar-loyal treatise from the flames.. 

At the dissolution of Parliament in 1768, Wilkea, 
wiihis re- '^^'^ ^i.'aA, in the meantime, resided abroad, 
Sii^™, — ^^ exile and an outlaw, — offered himself 
""*'" as a candidate for the city of London. He 

was defeated : but the memory of his wrongs was 
revived ; and with no other claim to popular favour, 
he found himself the idol of the people. He now 
became a candidate for Middlesex, and was returned 
by a large majority. His triumph was celebrated by 
bis partisans, who forced the inhabitants of London 
to illuminate, and join in their cry of ' Wilkes and 
liberty,' — marking every door, as they i>as8ed along, 
with the popular number ' 45.' 

But he was soon to suffer the penalties of his past 
HiBJmpri- offences. On the first day of the ensuing 
™^" seasion, having appeared before the Court 
g^/ of King's Bench on his outkwry, he was 
^™°''' committed on a capias utlagatuTti. Res- 
cued by the mob, he again surrendered himself; 
' Pari. HJsL.av. H18; Lords' Joum., in. 477, fi-c; Walpola's 
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and Ma impriBomnent was the unhappy occasion of 
riots, and of a collision between the military and 
the people. Hia outlawry was soon afterwards re- 
versed : but he was sentenced to two years' imprison- 
ment for his libels. 

During the first session of this Parliament, there- 
fore, "Wilkes was unable to take his seat ; y,^^^^. 
and as yet no proceedings were commenced ^^S?rt Lota 
against h 'ni in the House of Commons. JJ,^^'' 
At the opening of the second session, in ""'''''"'*■ 
November, he brought himself into notice by ac- 
cusing Lord Mansfield, — in a petition to the House, 
— of having altered the record on his trial ; and Mr. 
Webb, the SoHcitor of the Treasury, of having 
bribed Curry, the printer, with pubHc money, to 
appear as a witness against him. His charges were 
voted to bo groundless : but they served the purpose 
of exciting popular sympathy. He was brought 
down to Westminster to prove them, attended by a 
large concourse of people;' and for a moment he 
perplexed the House by submitting whether, being 
a member, he could stand at the bar, without 
having taken the oaths, and deHvercd in his qualifi- 
cation. But he soon received the obvious answei 
that being in custody at the bar, the acts affecting 
members sitting in the House, did not apply to his 
case.* 

But a graver matter in which Wilkes had involved 
himself, was now to be considered. He had Litei npon 
published a letter from Lord Weymouth monui, 

' Walpole's Mem., i 
* Com. Joum., Noi 
■ Xeb., i. 46-131. 
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to tJie magistrates of Surrey, advising them to call 
in the militaxy for the suppression of riots, with a 
prefatory letter of his own, in which he had applied 
the strongest hinguage to the secretary of state ; 
and had designated the late collision between the 
troops and the populace in St. George's Fields, 
as a bloody massacre. Here again, a strange and 
irregular proceeding was resorted to. The letter 
was a libel upon a secretary of state, as an officer 
of the crown; who, being also a peer, complained of 
it as a breach of privilege. But instead of proceed- 
ing against the author in the House of Lords, the 
paper was voted an insolent, scandalous, and sedi- 
tious libel ; and a conference was held with the 
Conmaons on the conduct of Wilkes, aa a member of 
their House.' They immediately took the matter 
up ; and rushing headlong into a quarrel which did 
not concern them, called upon Wilkes for his de- 
fence. He boldly confessed himself the author of 
the prefatory letter ; and gloried in having brought 
'to light that bloody scroll' of Lord Weymouth. 
The letter was voted to be an insolent, scandalous, 
EffiointioBs and seditious libel. A motion was then 
espniaioB, made for the expulsion of Wilkes, founded 
upon several distinct grounds : first, this last sedi- 
tious libel, which, if a breach of privilege, was cog- 
nisable by the Lords, and not by the Commons, and, 
if a seditious libel, was punishable by law : secondly, 
the publication of the 'North Briton,' five years 
before, for which Wilkes was already imder sentence. 
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and had suffered expulsion from a former Parlia- 
ment : thirdly, his impioua and obscene libels, for 
which he was already suffering punishment, by the 
judgment of a crimiual court; and, fourthly, that be 
was under sentence of the court to suffer twenty- 
two months' imprisonment. 

Such were the cumulative charges, upon which it "*S7 
was now proposed to expel him. Nothing can be | 
mora undoubted than the right of the House of 
Commons to expel one of its own members, for any 
offence which, in its judgment, deserves such punish- 
ment, — whether it be a breach of privilege or not. 
But here the exercise of this right was unjust and 
oppressive. It was forcibly argued, that for all the 
offences enumerated, but one, Wilkes had already 
Buffered, and was still suffering. For his remaining 
offence,^the libel on a secretary of state, — it was 
not the province of the House to condemn and 
punish him by this summary process. It should 
he left to the courts to try him, — and, if found ^_ 
guilty, to inflict the punishment prescribed by law. ^H 
For his old offences he could scarcely be expelled. ^H 

1 During a whole session he had been a member ; and ^* 
yet they had not been held to justily his expulsion. 
Then why should they now call for such severity ? 
Clearly on the ground of his libel on Lord Wey- 
mouth. The very enumeration of so many grounds 
of expulsion, implied their separate weakness and 
insufficiency ; while it was designed to attract the 
support of members, influenced by different reasons 
for their votes. These arguments were urged by 
Mr. Burke, Mr. Pitt, Mr. Dowdeswell,'Mi."BeiMOT^ I 
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Mr. Cornwall, and, above all, by Mr. George Gren- 
ville.' The masterly speech of the latter does great 
credit to hie judgment and foresight. When a 
miaiBter, he had been the first to bring the House 
of Commons into collision with Wilkes : but he now 
recoiled from the struggle which was impending. 
Having shown the injustice of the proposed punish- 
ment, he proceeded to show its impolicy and danger- 
He predicted that Wilkes would be re-elected, and 
that the House would have but two alternatives, — 
both objectionable ; either to expel him again, and 
suspend the issue of the writ for the entire Parlia- 
ment ; or to declare another candidate, — with a 
minority of votes, — to be elected, on the ground of 
Wilkes' legal disqualification. In both cases the 
law would be violated, and the rights of the electors 
invaded. And in warning them of the dangerous 
contest they were about to commence, he predicted 
that the power and popularity of the demagogue 
would suddenly be reduced, if he were relieved from 
his martyrdom, and admitted to the legislature, 
where his true character would be discovered. 

But all these arguments and cautions were prof- 
fered in vain. The House, — making common cause 
with the couitj — had resolved to scourge the inso- 
lent libeller who had intruded himself into their 
councils; and, regardless of future consequences, 
they voted his expulsion by a large majority. Ac- 
cording to Burke, * the point to be gained by the 
vas this : that a precedent should be esta- 
, tending to show that the favour of the 
' Pari, Bist., ivi, 516 ; Cavendisli Deb., i. 151. 
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people was not so sure a road as the favour of the 
court, even to poptilar honours and popular trusts.' 
' Popularity was to be rendered, if not directly penal, 

I at least highly dangerous." This view, however, is 
too deep and philosophical, to have been the true 
one. The court party, having been defied and in- 
aulted by a political opponent, were determined to 
crush him; and scarcely stopped to consider whether 
the laws were outraged or not. 

Up to this time, whatever may have been the in- 
justice and impolicy of their proceedings, the Com- 
mons had not exceeded their legal powers. The 
grounds on which they had expelled a member may 

1 have been insufBcient ; but of their sufficiency, they 
alone were competent to judge. 

They were now, however, about to commit un- 

I warrantable excesses of jurisdiction, and to Tfukmre- 
violate the clearest principles of law. As ■'°="*- 
J&. Grenville had predicted, Wilkes was imme- 
diately re-elected without opposition.* The nest 
day, on the motion of Lord Strange, the House re- 
Bolved that Mr. Wilkes 'having been, in Hiaei™tion 

I this session of Parliament, expelled the tow. 

I House, was and is incapable of being elected a 
t)er, to serve in this present Parliament.' 

■ The election was accordingly declared void, and a 

I new writ issued.^ There were precedents for this 

[ ■ course ; * for this was not the first time the Commons 

' Present Discontenta ; Works, ii. 294. 

* 3a stated by a member who was present ; Pacl. Hist., xvL S80. 
» Feb. 17th, 1789 ; CaTendish Deb., i. 34S. 

* See May's Lav of Farlioment (6th Ed.), SS; loimBend's JUem., 
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had exceeded their jurisdiction ; but it could not be 
defended upon any sound principles of law. If by a 
vote of tlie House, a disability, unknown to the law, 
could be created, — any man who became obnoxious 
might, on some ground or other, be declared in- 
capable. Incapacity would then be declared, — not 
by the law of the land, but by the arbitrary will of 
the House of Commons. On the other hand, the 
House felt strongly that their power of expulsion 
was almost futile, if their judgment could be imme- 
diately set aside by the electors ; or, as it was put 
by General Coaway, ' if a gentleman who returns 
himself for any paiticular borough, were to stand 
up and say that he would, in opposition to the 
powers of the House, insist upon being a member of 
Parliament.'' 

Again, with still increasing popularity, Wilkes 
was re-elected without opposition ; and 
again a new writ was issued. In order to 
prevent a repetition of these fruitless pro- 
ceedings, an alternative,— already pointed out by 
Mr. Grenville, — was now adopted. Colonel 
Luttrell, a member, vacated his seat, and 
offered himself as a candidate. Wilkes was, of 
course, returned by a large majority. He received 
one thousand one himdred and forty-three votes: 
Colonel Luttrell only two hundred and ninety-six. 
There were also two other candidates, Mr. Serjeant 
^ 'Whitaker and Mr. Eoache, the former of 
'°^-'— ' whom had five votes, and the latter none. 
The Commons immediately pronounced the 
' Civendish Dcb„ i. 352. 
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return of "Wilkes to be null and void ; and, lia\-iDg 
called for the poll-books, proceeded to vote,— 
though not without a strenuous opposition,— that 
Henry Lawes Luttrell ought to have been returned.' 
To declare a candidate, supported by so small a 
number of votes, the Icgil representative of Middle- 
sex, was a startling step in the progress of this pain- 
ful contest ; hut the ultimate seating of another 
candidate, notwithstanding Wilkes' majorities, was 
the inevitable result of the decision which affirmed 
his incapacity. 

Leave was given to petition the House against 
Colonel Luttrell's election, within fourteen days. 
Of this permission the electors soon availed them- 
selves ; and, on the 8th llay, they were heard by 
counsel, at the bar of the House. Their arguments 
were chiefly founded upon the original illegaUty of 
the vote, hy which Wilkes' incapacity had been de- 
clared ; and were ably supported in debate, particu- 
lal-ly by Mr. Wedderhum, Mr. Burke, and Mr. 
George Grenville:* but the election of Colonel 
Luttrell was confirmed by a majority of sixty-nine, 

Wilkes was now effectually excluded from Parlia- 
ment ; but his popularity had been in- pomiarLij 
creased, while the House, and all concerned '^ ™'''™- 
in his oppression, were the objects of popular indig- 
nation. As some compensation for his esclusion 
from the House of Commons, Wilkes was elected 
an alderman of the city of London. A liberal sub- 
scription was also raised, for the payment of his debts. 
' April Uth, 17G9; CaTendiali Bel)., i. 360-386. Ayes, 1B7; 
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So dangerous a precedent was not suffered to rest 
Eflortato unquestioned. Not only the partisans of 
prooMdinga Wilkes, but the atatesmen and lawyers 
bun, opposed to the government, continued to 

protest against it, until it was condemned. 

On the 9th January, 1770, Lord Chatham, — re- 
ByLoca appearing in the House of Lords after his 

Chatham. , . 

Jan., 1770, long prostration, — moved an amendment 
to the address, denouncing the late proceedings in 
the House of Commona, as ' refusing, hy a resolution 
of one branch of the legislature, to the subject hia 
common right, and depriving the electors of Middle- 
sex of their free choice of a representative.'' Lord 
Camden, the chancellor, now astonished the Lords 
by a statement ' that for some time he bad beheld 
with silent indignation, the arbitrary measures 
■which were pursuing hy the ministry;' and, 'that 
as to the incapacitating vote, he considered it as a 
direct attack upon the first principles of the consti- 
tution.'^ Lord Mansfield, while he said that his 
opinion upon the legality of the proceedings of the 
House of Commons waa 'locked up in his own 
breast, and should die with him,' (though for what 
reason it is not easy to explain,) argued that in 
matters of election the Commons had a complete 
jurisdiction, without appeal; that their decisions 
could only be reversed by themselves, or by Act of 
Parliament ; and that except in discussing a bill, 
the Lords could not inquire into the question, mth- 
out violating the privileges of the other House. 

' Pari. Hist., xvi. 6S3. 
' This speech i 
from the GentleD 
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Lord Chatham replied in his finest manner. Lord 
Mansfield's remarks on the invasion of the priri- 
legea of the other House, called forth this comment :■ 
* What is this mysterious power, — undefined by law, 
unknown to the subject, which we must not approach 
without awe, nor speak of without reverence, — 
which no man may question, and to which all men 
must submit ? My Lords, I thought the slavish 
doctrine of passive obedience had long since been 
exploded ; and when our kings were obliged to con- 
fess that their title to the crown, and the rule of 
their government, had no other foundation than the 
known laira of the land, I never expected to hear a 
divine right, or a divine infallibility attributed to 
any other branch of the legislature.' He then pro- 
ceeded to affirm that the Commons ' have betrayed 
their constituents, and violated the constitution. 
Under pretence of declaring the law, they have 
made a law, and united in the same persons, the 
office of legislator and of judge.'' His amendment 
was negatived ; but the stirring eloquence and con- 
stitutional reasoning of so eminent a statesman, 
added weight to Wilkes' cause. 

In the Commons also, very strong opinions were 
expressed on the injustice of Wilkes' exclu- -p^^fff^. 
sion. Sir George Savile especially distin- c^mona" 
guished himself by the warmth of his '^'''' 
language; and accused the House of having be- 
trayed the riglits of its constituents. Being 
threatened with the Tower, he twice repeated his 
^opinion; and, — declining the friendly intervention 

' Pari. Hiat., svi, 647. 
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of Colonel Conway and Lord North, wlio attributed 
his language to the heat of debate, — be assured the 
House that if he was in a rage, ' he had been bo ever 
since the fatal vote was passed, and should be bo till 
it is rescinded.'' Mr. Sergeant Glynn thought 'his 
declaration not only innocent, but laudable.' A 
formidable opposition showed itself throughout the 
debate ; and while in the I-ords, the Chancellor had 
pronounced his opinion against the incapacitating 
vote, — in the Commons, the Solicitor-General, Mr. 
Dunning, also spoke and voted against the govern- 
ment. The question had thus assumed a formidable 
aspect, and led to changes which speedily ended in 
the breaking up of the Duke of Grafton's admiuis- 
tration. 

On the 25th January, 1770, Mr. Dowdeswell 
Ml. Bow- moved a resolution in a committee of the 
reaoiuuona. whole House, ' That this House in its 
judicature in matters of election, is bound to judge 
according to the law of the land, and the known 
and established law and custom of Parliament, which 
is part thereof.' This premiss could neither be 
denied nor assented to by the government without 
embarrassment; but Lord North adroitly followed 
it out by a conclusion, ' that the judgment of this 
House was agreeable to the said law of the land, and 
fully authorised by the law and custom of Parlia- 
ment.'' On the 3 let January, Mr. Dowdeswell 
repeated his attack in another form, but with no 
better success.^ 

1 Pari. Hist., ivi. 6U9. ■ BM., 79T. 
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J' The matter was now again taken up in the Honse 
of Lords. On the 2nd February, in com- Loni 
mittee on the state of the nation, Lord hsm'sino- 
Eockingham moved a resolution similar to ^"b.', hto. 
that of Mr. Dowdeswell.' Though unsuccessfu], it 
called forth another powerful speech from Lord 
Chatham, and a protest signed by forty-two peers. 
The rejection of this motion was immediately fol- 
lowed, — without notice, and after twelve o'clock at 
night,— by a motion of Lord Marchmont, that to 
impeach a judgment of the House of Commons 
would be a breach of the constitutional right of that 
House. Lord Camden, being accused by Lord Sand- 
wich of duplicity, in having concealed hia opinion as 
to the illegality of the incapacitating Yot«, while a 
[ member of the cabinet, asserted that he had fre- 
I quently declared it to be both illegal and imprudent. 
I On the other hand, the Duke of Grafton and Lord 
I "Weymouth complained that he had always with- 
I drawn from the Council Board to avoid giving his 
\ opinion, — a circimiHtance explained by Lord Camden 
a the ground that as his advice had been already 
\ lejected, and tbe cabinet had resolved upon its 
} declined giving any further opinion.* 
^Xn either case, it seems, there could have been no 
loubt of his disapproval of the course adopted by 



The next effort made in Parliament, in reference 

o Wilkes' case, was a motion by Mr. Herbert for a 
Lliill to regulate the consequences of the expulsion 
\at members. But as this bill did not reverse, or 
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directly condemn the proceedings in the case of 
Wilkes, it was not very wariaiy supported by the 
opposition ; and numerous aniendinents having been 
made by the supporters of the government, by which 
its character became wholly changed, the bill was 
■withdrawn.' 

The scene of this protracted contest was now 
Tiiefity varied for a time. Appeals to Parliament 
tfieSg" ^^ been made in vain ; and the city of 
^"''- London resolved to carry up their com- 

plaints to the throne. A petition had been pre- 
sented to the king in the previous year, to which 
no answer had been returned. And now the Lord 
Mayor, aldermen, and livery, in Common Hall 
assembled, agreed to an ' address, remonstrance, and 
petition' to the king, which, whatever the force of 
its statements, was conceived in a tone of unex- 
ampled boldness. ' The majority of the House of 
Commons,' they said, 'have deprived yom- people of 
their dearest rights. They have done a deed more 
ruinous in its consequences than the levying of 
D-money by Charles I., or the dispensing power 
assumed by James II.' They concluded by praying 
the king ' to restore the constitutional government 
and quiet of his people, by dissolving the Parliament 
and removing his evil ministers for ever from his 
councils.'^ 

In his answer, his Majesty expressed his concern 
that any of his subjects ' should have been so far 
misled as to offer him an address and remonstrance, 

i. 078. «j. 
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the conteDts of which he could not but consider as 
diBrespectful to himself, injurious to Parliament, 
and irreconcilable to the principles of the consti- 
tution,'' 

The CoQimons, whose acts had been assailed by 
tie remonstrance, were prompt in rebuking j^^, ^^ 
the city, and pressing forward in support ^JJJ'* 
of the king. They declared the conduct ^^ 
of the city ' highly unwarrantable,' and ^^^' 
tending ' to disturb the peace of the kingdom ;' and 
having obtained the concurrence of the Lords, a 
joint address of both Houses, conveying this opinion, 
was presented to the king. In their zeal, they had 
overlooked the unseemliness of lowering both Houses 
of Parliament to a level with the corporation of the 
city of London, and of wrangling with that body, 
at the foot of the throne. The city was ready with 
a rejoinder, in the form of a further address and 
remonstrance to the king. 

Lord Chatham, meanwhile, and many of the 
leaders of the ^\'hig party, saw, in the Lorf 
king's answer, consequences dangerous to c 



Rockingham, April 29th, Lord Chatham said: 'A 
more unconstitutional piece never came from the 
throne, nor any more dangerous, if left unnoticed.' * 
And on the 4th of May, not deterred by the joint 
address already agreed to by both Houses, he moved 
a resolution in the House of Lords, that the advice 
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inducing his MajeBty to give that answer ' is of the 
most dangerous tendency,' as ' the exercise of the 
clearest rights of the subject to petition the king for 
redress of grieTances, had been checked by repri- 
mand.' He maintained the constitutional right of 
the subject to petition for redress of all giievancea ; 
and the justice of the complaints which the city of 
London Lad laid at the foot of the throne. But the 
motion provoked little discussion, and was rejected.' 
And again, on the 14th May, Lord Chatham moved 
an address for a dissolution of Parliament. But all 
strangers, except peers' sons and members of the 
House of Commons, having been excluded from 
this debate, no record of it Las been preserved. 
The question was called for at nine o'clock, and 
negatived.* 

On the 1st of May, Lord Chatham presented a 
Lord bill for reversing the several adjudications 

Chatham'! 

wu hi re- of the House of Commons, in Wilkes' case, 
jodgment The bill, after reciting all these resolu- 
commonB. tious, declared them to be ' arbitrary and 
illegal;' and they were 'reversed, annulled, and 
made void.' Lord Camden said, 'The judgment 
passed upon the Middlesex election Las given the 
constitution a more dangerous wound than any 
which were given during the twelve years' absenco 
of Parliament in the reign of Charles I. ;' and he 
trusted that its reversal would be demanded, session 
after session, until the people had obtained redress. 
Lord Mansfield deprecated any interference with the 

I, Ebu X' 
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pririlegea of the Commons, and the bill was rejected 
by a large majority.' 

The next session witnessed a renewal of discussions 
upon this popular question. On the 5th Lort 
December, Lord Chatham moved another rsointiun, 
leBolution ; which met the same fate as !"«■ 
his previous motions on the subject.* On the 30th 
April, the Duke of Richmond moved to Dntaot 

, . 1 ^ n Ti SlchmoBlli 

■ expunge from the journals of the House m^i™, 
the resolution of the 2nd of February, i^u- 
1770, in which they had deprecated any interference 
"with the jurisdiction of the Commons, as unconsti- 
tutional. He contended that if such a resolution 
were aufi'ered to remain on record, the Commona 
might alter the whole law of elections, and change 
the franchise by an arbitrary declaration ; and yet 
the Lords would be precluded from remonstrance. 
Xford Chatham repeated his opinion, that the 
L Commons ' had daringly violated the laws of tlie 
Inland;' and declared that it became not the Lords 
a ' tame spectators of such a deed, if they 
Fould not be deemed accessory to their guilt, and 
inded with treason to their country.' The 
ade no reply, and the question was 
ptived.* 

A few days afterwards. Lord Chatham moved an 
IS for a dissolution, on the ground of the vio- 
itions of law by the Commons in the Middlesex 
^on, and the contest which had lately arisen 

\ Pwl Hiat., iri. 355; Walpolo'a Mem., iv. 121 ; Eockiiiglam 
xri. 1302. It was snpsiacded bj adjoumment.. 
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"between them and the city magistracy ; ' but found 
no more than twenty-three supporters.^ 

The concluding incidents of the Middlesex election 
may now be briefly told, before we advert to a still 
more important conflict which was raging at this 
time, with the privileges of the Commons ; and the 
new embarrassments which Wilkes had raised. 

In the next session, Sir George Savile, in order to 
KrGwirgB Tcuew the annual protest against the 
^Hoo' Middlesex election, moved for a bill to 
"'^^ secure the rights of electors, with respect 

to the eligibility of persons to serve in Parliament. 
Lord Xorth here declared, that the proceedings of 
the Commons had 'been highly consistent with 
justice, and the law of the land ; and that to his 
dying day he should continue to approve of them.' 
The motion was defeated by a majority of forty-six.' 

In 1773, Mr. Wilkes brought his case before the 
Mr WiiiieB Housc, in the shape of a frivolous complaint 
S"b^De. against the Deputy-Clerk of the Crown, 
rf the""* "who had refused to give him a certificate, 
'*'"™' as one of the members for Middlesex. 
Sir G-. Savile, also, renewed his motion for a bill to 
secure the rights of electors, and found one hundred 
and fifty supporters.* Mr, Buike took this occasion 
to predict that, ' there would come a time when 
those now in office would be reduced to their peni- 
tentials, for having turned a deaf ear to the voice of 
the people.' In 1774, Sir G. Savile renewed his 

> Sm in/ra. p. Kl. ' May 1st. 1771 ;_P.irl. Hist,, xvii. -ili. 
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motion for a bill to secure the rights of electora, 
with the usual result,' 

The Parliament, which had been in continual con- 
flict with Wilkes for five years, was now wtiba 
dissolved ; and Wilkes was again returned the now 
for Middleses, According to the resolu- mo- 
tion of the Commons, his incapacity had been 
limited to the late Parliament ; and he now took 
Ilia seat without further molestation. Before the 
meeting of Parliament, Wilkes had also attained the 
highest civic honour, — being elected Lord Mayor of 
IJondon. 

He did not fail to take advantage of his new pri- 
vileges ; and on the 22nd February, 1775, jjo^jo 
he moved that the resolution which had ttar^ia- 
declared his incapacity, be expunged from """^ 
the journals, 'as subversive of the rights of the 
whole body of electors.' He said, * the people had 
made his cause their own, for they saw the powers 

I of the government exerted against the constitution, 

^HL which was wounded through his sides.' He recapitu- 
^^B lated the circumstances of bis case ; referred very 
^^H^ cleverly to the variotis authorities and precedents ; 
^^H and Bhowed the dangerous consequences of allowing 
^^B s resolution to remain upon the journals, which was 
^^V a violation of the law. He was ably supported by 
^^K Mr. Sergeant Glynn, Sir George Savile, and Mr. 
^^H Wedderbum; and in the division secured one 
^^^L tmndred and seventy-one votes. 
^^^v He renewed this motion in 1776,^ in 1777,* in 

^^^, > Pari. HiBt., xvli. 1<IS7 
^^^B ■ Purl Hist., iviii. 133 
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1779,' and in 1781.= At lengtli, on the 3rd of 
niaoiation May, 1782, he proposed it for the last time, 
lias. ' and with signal success. The Eockingham 
ministry was in office, and had resolved to condemn 
the proceedings of the Commons, which its leading 
memhei-s had always disapproved. Mr. Fox was 
now the only statesman, of any eminence, hy whom 
Wilkes' motion was opposed. He had always main- 
tained that the Commons had not exceeded their 
powers ; and he still consistently supported that 
opinion, in opposition to the premier and the leaders 
of his party. Wilkes' motion was now carried by it 
triumphant majority of sixty-eight ; and hy order of 
the House, all the declarations, orders, and resolu- 
tions, respecting the Middlesex election, were ex- 
punged from the journals, as being subversive of the 
rights of the whole body of electors in this 



Thus at length, this weary contest was brought to 
"ahhmoj a close. A former House of Commons, too 
^^'°^' eager in its vengeance, had exceeded its 
'"^'' powers ; and now a succeeding Parliament 
reversed its judgment. This decision of 1782 stands 
out as a warning to both Houses, to act within the 
limits of their jurisdiction, and in strict conformity 
with the laws. An abuse of privilege is even more 
dangerous than an abuse of prerogative. In the 
one case, the wrong is done by an irresponsible body : 
in the other the ministers who advised it, are open 
to censure and punishment. The judgment of 
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offences especially, should be guided by the severest 
principles of law. JVlr. Burke applied to the judica- 
ture of privilege, in such cases, Lord Bacon's descrip- 
tion of the Star Chamber, — ' a court of criminal 
equity : ' saying, ' a large and liberal construction in 
ascertaining offences, and a discretionary power in 
punishing them, ia the idea of criminal equity, 
which is in truth a monster in jurisprudence." The 
vindictive exercise of privilege, — once as frequent 
as it was lawless, — was now discredited and con- 



But before Wilkes had obtained this crowning 
triumph over the Commons, he had con- gj^m^i^^ 
trived to raise another storm against their flJiJ^^"™ 
privileges, which produced consequences '"'™' 
of greater constitutional importance ; and again this 
bold and artful demagogue became the instrument, 
by which popular liberties were extended. 

Among the privileges of Parliament, none had j 

been more frequently exercised by both Houses, 
L^than the exclusion of strangers from their delibera- \ 

■.tions ; and restraints upon the publication of debates. ■ 

1 The first of these privileges is very ancient ; and | 

\ probably originated in convenience, rather than in j 

I any theory of secrecy in their proceedings. The 
I members met not so much for debate, as for deli- 
I Iteration : they were summoned for some particular ] 

I "business, which was soon disposed of; and as none | 

I lut those summoned were expected to attend, the 
f diambers in which they assembled, were simply 
■adapted for their own accommodatiob. Hence the 

' PreaontDiBCoatcnts; Works, ii, 291. 
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occasional intruBion of a stranger was an incon- 
venience, and a disturbance to the House. He was 
in the midst of the members, — standing with them 
in the gangway, — or taking his place, where none 
but members had the privilege of sitting. Such 
intrusion resembled that of a man who, in tlie 
present day, should force his vray into Brookes's or 
the Carlton, and mingle with the members of the 
club. Some strangers even entered the House, pre- 
tending to be members.' Precautions were necessary 
to prevent confusion; for even so late as 1771 a 
stranger was counted in a division." Hence, from 
early times, the intrusion of a stranger was generally 
punished by his immediate commitment, or repri- 
mand.' The custom afterwards served as an auxiliary 
to the most valuable of all privileges, — the freedom 
of speech. What a member said in his place, might 
indeed be reported to the king, or given in evidence 
against him in the Court of King's Bench, or the 
Stannary Court, by another member of the House : 
but strangers might be there, for the very purpose 
of noting his words, for future condemnation. So 
long, therefore, as the Commons were obliged to 
protect themselves against the rough hand of pre- 
rogative, they strictly enforced the exclusion of 
strangers. 

Long after that danger had passed away, the privi- 
KeiaiBtion lege was maintained as a matter of custom, 
ptiiiiege, rather than of policy. At length appre- 

' Mr. PeniP, March 6tii, 1657; Mr. Bukelisy, May lith, 1614. 

' Com. Journ., xxxiii, 212. 

■ Jia.i. ipS, 118, 417. *M; iWif., ii. 7*, 433. 
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benaions arose from another quarter; and the privi- 
lege was asserted as a protection to Parliament, 
against the clamours and intimidation of the people. 
But the enforcement of this privilege was gradually 
relaxed. When the dehates in Parliament began to 
excite the interest of the public, and to attract an 
eager audience, the presence of strangers was con- 
nived at. They could be dismissed in a moment, at 
the instance of any member : but the Speaker was 
not often called upon to enforce the ordera of tlw 
House. 

Towards the middle of last century, attendance 
upon the debates of both Houses of Parliament had 
laecome a fashionable amusement. On the 9th of 
December, 1761, the interest excited by a debate in 
the Commons, on the renewal of the Prussian 
Treaties, was so great, that Lord Eoystou, writing to 
Lord Hardwicke, said, 'The house was hot and 
crowded, — as full of ladies as the House of Lords 
when the king goes to make a speech. The membere 
were standing above halfway up the floor.' It became 
necessary ou this occasion to enforce the standing 
order for the exclusion of strangers.' And in this 
way, for several years the presence of stran- Eiciosim ot 
gers, with rare exceptions, was freely )"o- 
admitted. But the same Parliament which had 
persecuted Wilkes, was destined to bring to an 
issue other great questions, affecting the relations 
of Parliament to the people. It is not surprising 
that the worst of Parliaments should have been the 
most resolute in enforcing the rule for excluding 
■ !Eocfciiigham Mem., i. 71. 
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strangers.' It was at war with tbe public liberties ; 
and itfi evil deeds were best performed in secret. The 
exclusion of strangers was generally more strict than 
had been customiuy ; and whenever a popular mem- 
ber of opposition endeavoured to make himself heard 
by the people, the ready expedient was adopted of 
closing the doors. Burke, describing the position of 
an opposition member at this period, wrote, ' In the 
House he votes for ever in a dispirited minority ; if 
be speaks, the doors are locked.'^ Could any abuse 
of privilege be more monstrous than this ? Was any 
misrepresentation of reporters half so mischievous ? 

Lord Chatham's repeated motions impugning the 
PTMBsdinBB proceedings of the Commons upon the 
in the Lotoa. jjj^^jiggejj election, were naturally distaste- 
ful to ministers, and to the majority of the House 
of Lords ; who, being unable to repress his im- 
petuous eloquence, determined that, at least, it 
should not be heard beyond their walls. Accordingly 
on the 14th May, 1770, on his motion for a dissolu- 
tion of Parliament, the Lords ordered tbe exclusion 
of all but members of the House of Commons, and 
the sons of peers ; and no reports of the debates 
reached the public. 

' This Patliamont, sasenibled Ma.v lOtli, 1768, and disEolrfd Judo 
23nd, 1774, was commonlj called tha iinrepocted Parliament, in 
conseqiiBaoB of tha Htriist enforceniant of the standiiig; order for tho 
rxclusiun of strBD{:en. Fref. to CaTandi^h's Deb. Sir Heni; Cavon- 
disli bos supplied a great Idalvi in the dobatea of this period, and it 
ia miich to be regzetted that the publlcatioD of bis vatuablia worlc 
hoa never been oompleted. Tha raports consiBt of forty-nine email 
4to. TOlumea. amongst the Egeiton MS9. at tbe British Museum, of 
whieU Ices thnn half wots soited by Mr. Wright, nnd publisbed in. 
txn> TOluniBB. 

* ftennt Dtarontenta; WoA ^ il 8 01. 
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In the next fiession, the same tactics were resunaed. 
' On the loth December, the Duke of Man- j_^ ^^^^^^ 
L cheater rose, to make a rdotion relative to H™n^(^''Jo 

HeparatioDS for the war with Spain, then ''™™^ 

■.Ijelieved to be impending ; when he was interrupted 

why Lord Gower, who desired that the House might be 

Ideared. He urged, as reasons for excluding stran- 

LgerB, that the motion had been brought on without 

I notice ; that matters might be stated which ought 

I Dot to be divulged ; that, from the crowded etate of 

l-'Hie House, emissaries from Spain might be present; 

and lastly, that notes were taken of their debates. 

The Dnke of Richmond attempted to arrest the 

execution of the order ; but his voice was drowned 

in clamour. Lord Chatham rose to order, but failed 

to obtain a bearing. The Lord Chancellor attempted 

to address the House and restore order ; but even his 

voice could not be heard. Lord Chatham, and 

eighteen other peers, — indignant at the disorderly 

uproar, by which every effort to address the House 

had been put down, — withdrew from their places. 

[ The messengers were already proceeding to clear the 

L House, when several members of the House m^Dp^ 

1 of Commons, who had been waiting at the com'Sons 

I liar to bring up a hill, desired to stay for ri™ t^ 

I iliat purpose : but were turned out with ^'^' 

I the crowd, — several peers having gone down to the 

fc Imr, to hasten their withdrawal. They were pre- 

pBently called in again : but the moment they bad 

kdelivered their message, — and before time had been 

illowed them to withdraw from tlie bar, — aa outcry 
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arose, and tbey were literally hooted . out of the 
House.' 

Furioua at this indecent treatment, the membera 
Miaiinjcr- hastened hack to their own House. The 
betwKQ first result of their anger was sufficiently 
Hotiaa. ridiculous. Mr. George Onslow desired 
the House to he cleared) ' peers and all.' The only 
peers below the bar were the very lords who had in 
vain resisted the exclusion of strangers from their 
own House, which they had just left iu indignation; 
and now the resentment of the Commons, — pro- 
voked by others, — was fii'st expended upon them. 

In debate, the insult to the Commons was 
warmly resented. Various motions were made : — 
for inspecting the Lords' journals ; for demanding a 
conference upon the subject ; for sending messageB 
by the eldest sons of peers and masters in Chanceiy, 
who alone, it was said, would not be insulted ; and 
for restraining members from going to the Lords 
without leave. But none of them were accepted.^ 
The only retaliation that could be agreed upon, was 
the exclusion of peers, which involved a consequence 
by no means desired, — the continued exclusion of 
the public. 

In the Lords, sixteen peers signed a strong pro- 
test against the riotous proceedings of their House, 
and deprecating the exclusion of strangers. An 
order, however, was made that none but persons 
having a right to be present, should be admitted 

' Pari. Hiat,, ivi. 1318-1320 ; Walpole's Mem., iv. 217; Ciiatliain 
Corr., iy. 61. 

' Dec. 10th and 13th, 17"0; Pari. Hist, iri. 1322 ; CaTendiflh 
Deb., ii. 149, 180 ; Walpole's Mem., iv. 228. 
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during the sitting of the House; and instructions 
were given to the oEGcers, that members of the 
House of Commons should not be allowed to come 
to the bar, except when announced as bringing 
messajres ; and should then immediately withdraw,' 
To thia nde the Lords continued strictly to adhere 
for the remainder of the session ; and none of their 
debates were reported, unless notes were communi- 
cated by the peers themselves. The Commons were 
less tenacious, or theif officers leas strict; and 
strangers gradually crept back to the gallery. Lord 
Chatham happily expressed his contempt for a senate 
debating with closed doors. Writing to Colonel 
Ban-e on the 22nd January, 1771, he says, 'I take it 
for granted that the same declaration will be laid 
before the tapestry on Friday, which will be offered 
to the live figures in St. Stephen's ; '" and again on 
the 25th he writes to Lady Chatham, ' Jnat returned 
fi:om the tapestry." The mutual exclusion of the 
members of the two Houses, continued to be en- 
forced, in a spirit of vindictive retaliation, for 
several years.* 

In the Commons, however, this system of esclu- 
sion took a new turn ; and, having com- f.^^^,^ 
menced in a quarrel with the Peers, it J^i^' 
ended in a collision with the press. "'' 
Colonel George Onslow complained of the debates 
which still appeared in the newspapers ; and insinu- 
ating that they must have been supplied by members 






Pari. Hiat., JtTi. 1319-1321. 

Chatham Coir., iv, 73, • MA., 86. 

DoTifttB in the Commons, Dec. ISth, 177*; Pml. Hist., ; 
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themselves, insisted upon testing this view, ty ex- 
cluding all but members.' The reports continued ; 
and now he fell upon the printers. 

But before this new contest ia entered upon, it 
Publication "^'^ ^® necessary te review the position 
ot flebawe, -^^luc]! t]ie press occupicd at this time, in 
its relation to the debates of Parliament. The pro- 
hibition to print and publish the debates, naturally 
dates from a later period than the exclusion of 
strangers. It was not until the press bad made 
great advances, that such a privilege was declared. 
Parliament, in order to protect its freedom of speech, 
had guarded its proceedings by a strong fence of 
privilege : but the printing of its debates was au 
event beyond its prevision. 

In 1641, the Long Parliament permitted the 
Eroeressof Publication of its proceedings, which ap- 
Kporting. peared under the title of ' Diurnal Occur- 
rences in Parliament.' The printing of speeches, 
however, without leave of the House, was, for the 
first time, prohibited.* In particular cases, indeed, 
where a speech was acceptable to the Parliament, it 
was ordered to be printed : but if any speech was 
published obnoxious to the dominant party, the 
vengeance of the House was speedily provoked. 
Sir E. Dering was expelled and imprisoned in the 
Tower, for printing a collection of his speeches; and 
the book was ordered to be burned by the common 
hangman.' 

' Teb. 7th, 1771 ; PmI. Eat., iri. 135S, n. ; CavendisE Deb., ii. 
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The prohibition to print debates was continued 
after the Restoration ; but, in order to prevent in- 
, accurate accounts of the business transacted, the 
► House of CoQunons, in 1680, directed its 'votes 
I and proceedings,' without any reference to debates, 
L to be printed under the direction of the Speaker.' 
1 Debates wore also frequently publislied, notwith- 
f standing- the prohibition. When it served the pur- 
\ pose of men like Lord Shaftesbury, that any debate 
• should be circulated, it made its appearance in the 
m of a letter or pamphlet.* Andrew Marvell 
reported the proceedings of the Commons, to his 
constituents at Hull, from 1660 to 1678;' and Grey, 
for thirty years member for Derby, took notes of the 
debates from 1667 to 1694, which are a valuable 
contribution to the history of that time.* 

After the Revolution, Parliament was more jealous 
than ever of the publication of its proceedings, or of 
any allusion to its debates. By frequent resolutions," 

»and by the punishment of offenders, both Houses 
endeavoured to restrain ' news-letter writers ' from 
•intermeddling with their debates or other proceed- 
ings,' or 'giving any account or minute of the 
debates.' But privilege could not prevail against 
ttie press, nor against the taste for political news, 
which is natural to a free country. 



' Com. Joiirn., ii. 71 1 Grey's Deii,, riii. 292. 

* ' LeEtfc from a Pbtsod of Qustitv to n Friend in ths Country,' 
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167&I bj- Jdcke. ' Letter from a Piirliamecit-maa to his Friend, i 
ling the PcocBedJDgs of the Houso of Cm ' 

LetlfTS to the Corporation of Hull : 
1-ioo. 

Thej were poblisheil in tin Tolamcs 8to 
CommoDB, Dec. 22nd, 1694, Feb. i:th, 
' ■ Feb. 27th, IBBS. 
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Towards the close of the reigu of Anne, regular 
but imperfect accounts of all the principal debates 
were published by Boyer.' From that time, reports 
continued to appear in Boyer'a 'Political State of 
Great Britain,' the ' London Magazine,' and the 
' Gentleman's Magazine,' the authors of which were 
frequently assisted with notes from members of 
Parliament. In the latter, Dr. Johnson wrote the 
Parliamentary reports, from the 19th of Nov., 1740, 
till the 23rd of Feb., 1743, from the notes of Cave 
and his assistants. The names of the speakers, 
however, were omitted.' Until 1738, it had been 
the practice to give their initials only, and, in order 
to escape the censure of Parliament, to withhold 
the publication of the debates, until after the 
session. In that year, the Commons prohibited the 
publication of debates, or proceedings, 'as well 
during the recess, as the sitting of ParHament ; ' 
and resolved to ' proceed with the utmost severity 
against offenders,'^ After this period, the reporters, 
being in fear of parliamentary privilege, were still 
more careful in their disguises. In the 'Gentle- 
man's Magazine.' the debates were assigned to 'the 
Senate of Great Lilliput;' and in the 'London 
Magazine ' to the Political Club, where the speeches 
were attributed to Mark Anthony, Brutus, and other 
Boman worthies. This caution was not superfluous ; 
for both Houses were quick to punish the publica- 
tion of thefr proceedings, in any form ; and printers 

' Bayer's Foliticsl State of Great Britain was commenced in 
1711. 
' Prefaces to Coljbett's Pari. Hist., vols. ii. — liii. 
'April ]3tb, 1738. PfttLHist.,x. 800. ^ 
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^^B the Sergeant-at-Arms, and Newgate.' At length, iu 
^" 1771, at the instigation of Wilkes,' notes of the 
speeches, with the names of the speakers, were pub- 
lished in several journals.* 

• These papers had rarely attempted to give a correct 
sod impartial account of the debates : but ^^^ 
bad misrepresented them to suit the views ^"^^' 
,; of different parties. (Dr. Johnson is said "" 

to have confessed that ' he took care that the Whig 
dogs should not have the best of it ;V and, in the 
same spirit, the arguments of all parties were in 
turn perverted or suppressed. Galling as was this 
practice, it had been less offensive while the names 
of the speakers were withheld : but when these were 
Ided, members were personally affronted by the 
isconstruction of their opinions and arguments, 
id by the ludicrous form in which they were often 
resented. The chief complaints against reporting 
arisen from the misrepresentations to which it 
was made subservient. In the debate upon this 
subject in 1738, nearly all the speakers, including 
Sir W. Wyndham, Sir W, Yonge, and Mi. Winning- 
ton, agreed in these complaints, and rested their 
objections to reporting, on that ground. The case 

■ WoodfeU, Baldwin, Jay, Milki:, OiIuIb, RimilaU, ^gleeliam, 
Omii, and Knight, are amODgst the names of publishus comaiitted 
or ceasDTed for publiaMng debates or proceedinga in Parliament. 
Such waa the eitravagance with which the Lorda enforced their 
privilege. Umt in 1729, a part of tlieir Joiirasl IiSTing been printed 
ID Kmer's Fcedf ta. the; ordered it to ba tatoa out and deiliojed. — 
iW/ Jbum., niii, 422. 

" Walpole's Mem., iv. 278. 

* The Londan Evening Post, the St James' Chrooicle, the Gaz£tp 
tecr, Hcd others. 
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was well and humorously stated, by Sir E, Walpole. 
' I have read eome debates of this House, in which 
I have been made to speak the very reverse of what 
I meant. I have read others, wherein all the wit, the 
learning, and the argument has been thrown into 
one side, and on the other, nothing but what was 
low, mean, and ridiculous ; and yet, when it comes to 
the question, the division has gone against the side 
which, upon the face of the debate, had reason and 
justice to support it. So that, had I been a strangei" 
to the proceedings, and to the natmre of the argu- 
ments themselves, I must have thought this to have 
been one of the most contemptible assemblies on the 
face of the earth.' In this debate, Mr. Pulteney 
was the only speaker who distinctly objected to the 
publication of the speeches of members, on the 
ground 'that it looks very like making them 
accountable without doors, for what they say 
within.' ' 

Indeed, it is probable that the early jealousies of 
oitcndvo Parliament would soon have been overcome, 
reporting, if the reports had been impartial. The de- 
velopment of the liberty of the press was checked by 
its own excesses ; and the publication of debates was 
retarded by the unfairness of reporters. Nor were 
the complaints of members confined to mere mis- 
representation. The reports were frequently given 
in the form of narratives, in which the speakers 
■were distinguiBhed by nicknames, and described in 
opprobrious terms. Thus, Colonel George Onslow 
was called 'little cocking George,'* 'the little 
-* Fori Bist., X. 300. ' CarondiBh Deb,, ii. 2j7. ^ 
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ncoondrel,' ' and ' that little paltry, insignificant 
insect.' * 'The Colonel and hia couain ■were also 
ipoken of in scurriloua comments, as being like ' the 
constellations of the two bears in the heavens, one 
being called the great, and the othec the little 
BCoondrel.' ^ 

To report the debates in such a spirit, was at once 
to violate the orders of the House, and to publiah 
.libellous insults upon its members. Farliament had 
erred in persisting in the prohibition of reporting, 
long after its occasion had passed away ; and the re- 
porters had sacrificed a great pubUc privilege, to the 
base uses of a scurrilous press. The eventa of the 
first ten years of this reign had increased the vio- 
lence of public writers, and embittered the temper 
of the people. The 'North Briton' and 'Junius' 
had assailed the highest personages, and the most 
augnst assemblies, with unexampled license and au- 
dacity. Wilkes had defied the House of Commons, 
and the ministers. The city had bearded the king 
upon his throne. Yet this was the time ebosen by 
unpopular House of Commons, to insist too 
vigorously upon its privileges, and to seek a contest 
witb the press. 

On the 8th February, 1771, Colonel George Onslow 
made a complaint of ' The Giazetteer and compuinu 
■New Daily Advertiser,' printed for 
^ompaon, and of the ' Middlesex Journal,' 1 
.printed by E. Wheble, ' as misrepresenting the 
■)^>eecbes, and reflecting on several of the members 

idisli Deb., 258. = Ibid., 377, n 
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of this House' The printers were ordered to attend, 
-■-but not without Berious waminge and remon- 
strances from those who foresaw the entanglements, 
into which the House was likely to be drawn.' They 
kept out of the way, and were ordered to be taken 
into custody. The Sergeant proceeded to execute 
the order, and was laughed at by their servants,* 
Thus thwarted, the House addressed the king to 
issue a proclamation, offering a reward for their ap- 
prehension. 

Meanwhile, the offences for which the House was 
CompMnte pursuing Thompson and Wheble, were 
Jg^ practised by sevei'al other printers ; And 
^^"^ on the 12th March, Colonel Onslow made 
a complaint against the printers of six other news- 
papers. The House had not yet succeeded in appre- 
hending the first offenders, and now another host 
was arraigned before them. In some of these papers, 
the old disguises were retained. In the ' St. James's 
Chronicle' the speeches were entitled 'Debates of 
the representatives of Utopia ; ' ^ Mr. Dyson was de- 
scribed as ' Jeremiah Weymouth, Esq., the d n 

of this country,' and Mr. Constantine Phipps as ' Mr. 
Constantine Lincoln,'^ None of the errors of Parlia- 
ment have been committed, without the warnings 
and protests of some of its enlightened members ; 
and this further onslaught upon the printers was 
vigorously reskted. The minority availed them- 
selves of motions for adjournment, amendments, and 

' Cavendish Deb., ii. 2fi7. ' IhH,., 324, 

• Ibid., 383. 

• One repreBeoted Wejmoittli, and Ihe other Lincoln. 
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other parliamentary forms, well adapted for delay, 
nntil past four in the morning. During this discus- 
sion there were no legs than twenty-three divisions, 
— an unprecedented number.' 'Posterity,' said 
Burke, ' will bless the pertinaciousnesa of that day.'* 

All the sis printers were ordered to attend at the 
bar ; and on the day appointed, four of the number 
appeared, and a fifth,— Mi-. Woodfall, — being already 
in the custody of the Black Eod, by order of the 
Lords, was prevented from attending. Two of them, 
Baldwin and Wright, were reprimanded on their 
knees and discharged ; and Bladon, having made a 
very humble submission, was discharged without a 
reprimand. Evans, who had also attended the order 
of the House, went home before he was called in, in 
consequence, it was said, of an accident to his wife. 
He was ordered to attend on another day ; but wrote 
a letter to the Speaker, in which he questioned the 
authority of the House, and declined to obey its 
order. Lastly, Miller did not attend, and was 
t^dered into custody for his offence.' 

On the 14th March, Wheble, who was still at 
large, addressed a letter to the Speaker, in- wj^ua 
'4dosing the opinion of counsel on his case, JSmMn 
1 declaring his determination 'to yield '^""^ 
obedience but to the laws of the land.' The next 

ly, he was collusively apprehended by Carpenter, a 
lainter, — by virtue of the proclamation, — and taken 
before Alderman Wilkes I This dexterous and cun- 
■aiiig agitator had encouraged the printers to leHiet 

ndish Dob., ii. 377- ' Siid., 3 

Hiat., xviL 90, n. ; Com. Joorn., ixxiu. 2&* 
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the authority of the House, and had concerted mea- 
Biires for defying ita jurisdiction, and insulting ita 
ofScera. He immediately discharged the prisoner, 
and bound him over to prosecute Carpenter, for an 
assault and false imprisonment. He further wrote .1 
letter to Lord Halifax, the Secretary of State, ac- 
quainting him that Wheble had been apprehended 
hy a person who ' was neither a constable nor peace- 
officer of the city,' and for no legal offence, but 
merely in consequence of the proclamation, — 'in 
direct violation of the rights of an Englishman, and 
of the chartered privileges of a citizen of this metro- 
polis,' — and that he had discharged him.' 

On the same day, Thompson was apprehended by 
And another printer, and carried before Alder- 

before man OHvcr at the Mansion Houso ; but 

Oliver. 'not being dccused of having committed 
In both cases, the 



captors applied for a certificate that they had ap- 
prehended the prisoners, in order to obtain tho 
rewards offered by the proclamation : but the collu- 
sion was too obvious, and the Treasury refused to 
pay them. 

On the following day, a graver business arose. 
Cdmraii;. Hitherto the legality of apprehending per- 
meMsnger. SOUS Under the proclamation, had alone 
been questioned; but now the authority of the 
House was directly contemned. In obedience to the 
Speaker's warrant for taking Miller into custody, 
"Whittam, a messenger of the House, succeeded in 
apprehending him, in his shop. But IMiUer, instead 
1 PorL HibL. XI 
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of submitting, sent for a constable, — accused the 
messenger of having assaulted him in his own bouse, 
— and gave him into custody. They were both tden 
to the Mansion House, and appeared before the 
Lord Mayor, Jlr, Alderman Oliver, and Mr. Alder- 
man "Wilkes. Miller charged the messenger with an 
assault and false imprisonment. The messenger 
jnatified himself by the production of the Speaker's 
warrant ; and the Deputy Sergeant-at-Arms claimed 
both the messenger and his prisoner. But the Lord 
Mayor inqtiired if the messenger was a peace-officer 
or constable, and if the warrant was backed by a city 
magistrate ; and being answered in the negative, 
discharged Miller out of custody. The charge of 
the latter against the messenger was then proved ; 
and Whittam, by direction of the Sergeant, having 
declined to give bail, was committed im.der a war- 
.lant, signed by the three magistrates. After his 
commitment, he was admitted to bail on Mb own 
application. 

The artful contrivances of Wilkes were completely 
"Buccessful, The contiomacious printers were still at 
ilarge ; and he had brought the city into open con- 
ict with the House of Commons. The House was 
a ferment. , Many members who had resisted the 
, jirosecution of the printers, admitted that the privi- 
leges of the House had now been violated ; but they 
Vere anxious to avert any further collision between 
the House, — already too much discredited by recent 
proceedings, — and the popular magistracy of the 
city. The I^ord Mayor, Mr. Brass Crosby, being a 
iber of the House, was first ordered to att,eQ.^VQ. 
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his place, on the following day ; ' and afterwards 5Ir. 
Oliver, also a memljer, waa ordered to attend in his 
place, and Mr. Wilkes at the bar, on other days. 

At the appointed time, the Lord Mayor, though he 
Theioni had been confined for several days by the 
^™ gout, obeyed the order of the House. His 
^EJ^ carriage was escorted by a prodigious crowd, 
me Hook. — ivhose attendance had been invited by a 
handbill ; and he was received with such acclama- 
tions in the lobby, that the Speaker desired it to be 
, cleared of strangers,^ The Lord Mayor, — who was 
BO ill as to be obliged to speak Bitting, — justified 
himself by his oath of oflaee, which hound him to 
protect the citizens in their rights and franchises. 
He stated that by the charters of the city, confirmed 
by Act of Parliament, no warrant, process, or attach- 
ment could be executed within the city but by its 
own magistrates, and that he should have been guilty 
of perjury, if he had not discharged the prisoner. 
He then desired to be heard by coimsel, in support 
of the jurisdiction of the city. The Speaker inti- 
mated that the House could not hear counsel against 
its privileges ; and while this matter was under dis- 
cussion, the Lord Mayor, being too ill to remain in 
the House, was allowed to go home. It was at length 
decided to hear counsel on such points as did not 
controvert the privileges of the House ; ^ and the 
same right was afterwards conceded to Alderman 
Oliver,* The scene was enlivened by Mr. Wilkes, 

I Maroli !9th ; ParL Hiat., xvii. 98 ; Cavendish Deb., ii. 40O. 
' CftTendiBh Deb., r """ ' " 
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who having been ordered to attend at the bar, wrote 
to the Speaker, with his usual effrontery, claiming 
to attend in his place, aa member for Middlesex.' 

So far the House had stood upon ita miassailable 
privilege of commitment: but now it pro- -^^^^^ 
eeeded to a violation of the law, at once SJ^cm 
arbitrary and ridiculous. The clerk to the "^^ 
Lord Mayor had been ordered to attend with the 
book containing the recognizance of Whittam the 
messenger ; and on its production by that officer, ho 
was ordered to expunge the entry at the table, which 
he accordingly did.* While this scene was being 
enacted, most of the opposition members left the 
Honse, in order to mark their reprobation of an act, 
by which a record was effaced,^over which the 
House had no authority, — and the course of justice 
violently stayed.* According to Lord Chatham, it 
was the ' act of a mob, and not of a Parliament.'* 

The House then ordered that no prosecution should 
be commenced against the messenger, for MaaBngor 
his pretended assault. He was neverthe- prosecntjon. 
less indicted ; and a true bill being found against 
him, he wag only saved by the Attorney- General, 
r who entered a 'oalle prosequi. 

Some delay ensued in the proceedings, in conse- 
raence of the continued indisposition of The Lord 
^e Lord Mayor : but on the 25th March, Aidemma 
Bke and Mr. Alderman Oliver attended in nmta fn 
3, They were accompanied to piociis. 



art. Hiet, ivii. 117; Com. Joom, 
's Mem., w. 294, 
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the House by immense crowds, who cheered them, on 
their way. Before their case waa proceeded with, 
the order for the attendance of Alderman Wilkes, — 
the prime mover of all this' mischief, — was dis- 
charged ; the court and ministers being fairly afraid 
of another contest with so dangerous an antagonist. 
The Lord Mayor now declined being heard by coun- 
sel ; and after the reading of the city charters, and 
the oaths of ofhce, he briefly urged that he had 
acted in obedience to the laws and constitution, and 
appealed to the justice of the House. An endeavoiu- 
waa made to evade any further proceedings, by the 
previous question : hut after an exciting debate, — 
interrupted by the shouts and uproar of the crowd, . 
by which the House was surrounded,' — resolutions 
■were agreed to, declaring that the privileges of the 
House had been violated,' The Lord Mayor had 
been allowed to go home early in the evening ; when 
the crowd took the horses from his carriage, and bore 
Aiacmnn him triumphantly to the Mansion House, 
eomiaituid Alderman Oliver being still in the House, 
TViwer. was now called upon for his defence. In a 
few words he said that he gloried in what he had 
done ; that he was unconcerned at the punishment 
intended for him, and which nothing he could say 
■would avert ; ' and as he expected little from their 
justice, he defied their power,'* Motions were im- 
mediately made that he had been guilty of a breach 
of privilege, and should he committed to the Tower ; 
and after a debate, protracted by earnest protests and 
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remonstrances against this proceeding, till half-paat 
three in the rooming, an order for hia commitment 
was agreed to.' 

At the next sitting of the House, the Lord Mayor 
attended in his place. Again he was ac- TheLorf 
companied by a crowd, larger and more committod 
tumultuoua than before. The members tow«. 
with difficulty made their way through Palace Yard 
and Westminster Hall. Lord North's carriage was 
broken to pieces, and he himself escaped, — not with- 
out injury, — with the assistance of Sir W. Meredith. 
Mr. Charles Fox, — a violent champion of privilege, 
— and hia brother Stephen, had their carriages in- 
jured ; and several members were insulted and pelted 
with stones and mud. For some time, the House 
was unable to proceed to business. The magistrates 
tried in vain to disperse or tranquillise the mob: but 
the Sheriffs, — who both happened to be members, — 
being sent by the Speaker, at length succeeded in 
restoring order. In consideration of the Lord Mayor's 
state of health, it was at first proposed merely to 
commit him to the custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms : 
but as be boldly declined to accept this favour from 
the House, and desired to bear his friend Oliver 
company, he was committed to the Tower.* Mean- 
while Wilkes, the chief offender, was still at large. 
He bad been again ordered to attend on the 8th 
April : but ministers discreetly moved the ad- 
journment for the Easter Holidays until the 9thj 

' Ha n-as allotred to sloep Ht his house that sight, and earl; tha 

nrM morning the Secgeant took him to the Tower. tGentleman'H 

Mag., ciwd in Pari, ffiat., xrii. 155, n.) 

H • March 27th ; Pari. iLiat., ivij. J57. 
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and thus the dreaded culprit was eluded. This sub- 
terfuge may have been prudent : but it was not 



I 



The authority of the House of Commons had 
Oration clearly been defied; and however ill-ad- 
priBODMB. vised the proceedings which had led to the 
contest with the city magistrates, the House could 
scarcely have flinched from the vindication of its 
privileges.' But Paiiiament has no means of punish- 
ing a popular ofiender. The Lord Mayor, on leaving 
the House, accompanied by the Sergeant-at-Arms, 
was surrounded by the crowd, who tO''k the horses 
from his carriage, and bore him to Temple Bar. 
Here they shut the city gates, and would have res- 
cued him from custody, but for the adroitness of the 
Lord Mayor, who assured them he was going home, 
accompanied by his friends. He slept that night at 
the Mansion House, and early the following morning 
reached the Tower, without observation. Here the 
prisoners received every mark of public attention 
and sympathy. Visited by the most distinguished 
leaders of the opposition, — attended by deputations, 
— flattered in addresses, — complimented by the free- 

' Lord Chatliam condemned all tlie parties \o this contest. ' Nn- 
Ihing appeara to me more distinct than declaring their right to jnriB- 
diction, witb regard to printers of their proceedinge, and debates, and 
punisMn^ their member, and in him hiscoiistitaents,foriFhathahas 
done in discharge of his ontli nnd conacienee as a mngistrate.' Lord 
Chatham to Colonel Bairi, March 26th, Mil.— Chatham Cmresp., 
iv. 136. Again, writing to Earl Temple, April 17th, 1771, he said, 
' Great is the abanrdity of the citjin putting thaqnarrel on the exer- 
cise of the most tenahle privilege the House ia poSBQssed of, — a 
right to snmmoii before them printers printing their debates during 
the session. Incomparable is the wrong-headedness and foUj of thn 
Conzt, ignorant how to be twenty-four hoora on good ground ; for 
thej haya most inganionsly contaTod to be guilty of the rankest 
?W»nn_f; ja every step taken to assert the right.' — GreaiiUe Pnpers, 
£t. 583. See slaa JnnioB, Iietter sUv, 
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dom of many cities, — and overloaded with presents, 
— their impriaonment, instead of being a punish- 
ment, was a long-continued ovation. They failed 
to obtain their release under wiita of habeas corpus, 
aa tho legality of their comniitment could not be 
impeached ; but 00 the 8th May, after six weeks' 
confinement, the prorogation of Parliament set them 
at liberty. Attended by a triumphal procession, 
they proceeded from the Tower to the Mansion 
House; and the people exulted at the liberation of 
theix popular magistrates,' 

Thus ended this painful and embarrassing conflict. 
Its results were decisive. The publication Keportiiie 
of debates was still asserted to be a breach peonitKii. 
of privilege ; but the offence was committed with 
impunity. Another contest with the press, sup- 
irted by a powerful opposition and popular sympa- 
les, was out of the question ; and henceforth the 
iceedings of both Houses were freely reported, 
'ailiament as well as the public has since profited 
every facility which has been afforded to report- 
The suppression of the names of the spealters, 
and the adoption of fictitious designations, had en- 
couraged reporters to introduce other fictions into 
their narratives; and to impute arguments and 
langui^e, which bad never been used, to characters 
of their own creatioD. 

But reporters were still beset with too many diffi- 
culties, to be able to collect accurate ac- ^j, ^jg[_ 
luntB of the debates. Prohibited from '^'^ 
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Memoirs of BraBS Croaby, 1829; Almon's Lifa of Wiliea ; Ana. 
"\, et seq. ; Adolphus, Hist., chap. lix. 
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taking notes, they were obliged to write mainlj 
from memory. If notes were taken at all, they were 
written surreptitiously, and in fear of the Sergeant- 
at^Arma. Nor was this the only impediment to 
reporting. The accommodation for strangers was 
very limited ; and as no places were reserved for 
reporters, they were obliged to wait upon the stairs, 
— sometimes for hours, — before the doors were 
opened, in order to secure admission. Under such 
restraints, imperfections in the reports were to be 
expected. However faithfully the substance of the 
debates may have been rendered, it is not con- 
ceivable that the language of the speakei-s coiild 
have been preserved. It had probably been no vain 
boast of Dr. Johnson, when, to a company lost in 
admiration at one of Mr. Pitt's most eloquent 
speeches, he exclaimed, r That speech I wrote in a 
garret, in Exeter Street.'* lAnd long after Ms time, 
much was left to the memory or invention of re- 

Nor were any further facilities conceded to the 
press, after the struggle of 1771. Lord Malmes- 
bury, speaking of Mr. Pitt's speech, 23rd May, 1803, 
on the renewal of hostilities with France, said : ' By 
a new arrangement of the Speaker's, strangers were 
excluded till so late an hour, that the newspaper 
printers could not get in, and of course, no part of 

' Sir J. Hawkins' Life of Dr. Johnson. Tbo editor of Cobliett's 
PnrliBmentnry Hiatorj ijeura teBtimouj to the general iwcamcy of 
Dr. Johnson's reports, and disl^reditB tlie Btatements of Sir John 
Hairltina and others, who had refjarded them as the woria of his 
own imnginaitiDn ; bat there can be little doubt that tbe language of 
the composition vas often tbat of the Tepon«i. — iV^. to toIb. xi. 
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Pitt's Bpeech can be printed.' ' A sketch of this 
speech, however, has been preserved: but the whole 
debate was very imperfectly reported,* Even bo late 
as 1807, it was noticed in the House of Lords, that a 
person was taking notes in the gallery.' 

Another interruption to which reporting was still 
Rexposed, was the frequent and capricious Brpnrt« 
y exclusion of strangers, at the desire of a bj-D'ctu- 
single member. During the discussions «™nge«- 
upon the American War in 1775 and 1776, the gal- 
leries were repeatedly closed.' On the 29tii January, 
1778, seven years after the contest with the printers, 
Colonel Luttrell complained of misrepresentation in 
a newspaper ; and said he should move the exclusion 
of strangers, in order to prevent the recurrence of 
such a practice : upon which Mr. £ox made this 
re marka ble observation: 'He was convinced the 
true and only method of preventing misrepresenta- 
tion was by throwing open the gallery, and making 
the debates and decisions of the House as public as 
possible. There was less danger of misrepresentation 

CoPT.p IT. 262 ; and see Lord ColcheBter's Diary, i. 421. 
Pari. HieL, xuri. 1386. 

Court and Cnbinets of Goo. III., IT. 150 ; not mentinnfld in tho 
'L Debates. 

Feb. 2iid, March 22Qii, Not. 16th, 1776. Fart. Hist., iriii. 221, 
^MO, 963. Cooke's Hist, of Part;, iii. 224. In the iebMn on tho 
illlidget, 24th April, 1776, Gnvernor Johostone obBcrred that ' it was 
UtCle ertraordinary that the gallery should bo open on that day 
' shnb up upon almost every other, since the commeacement of the 
ion, on which matters of importance came under discussioB.' — 
Pari. Sill., iriii. 1 322. Mr. Fox said ; ' As strangers were admitted 
here for one day, it was necessary for bim to repeat what he had 
oflflD nrgcd.' — lUd., 1 325. The Speaker said : ' An hon. gantleman 
had. sC ao early period of the session, desired the standing oidvr to 
be read, and he had ercr since punctiliously kept to it' — aidB.VtKl. 
"■- - also "Walpole's Joiirn., li. 1 94. .*aH*B 
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in a full company than a thin one, as there wonld 
be a greater mimber of persons to give evidence 
against the misrepresentation.' ' 

In 1798, the debate on Mr, Sheridan's motion for 
a committee on the state of Ireland, was lost to the 
public, by the exclnsion of strangers,' The Lords 
also discussed the same important subject with 
closed doors.' In 1810, Mr. Torke enforced the es- 
clusion of strangers during the inquiries, at the bar, 
into the expedition to the Scheldt; when Mr, Sheri- 
dan vainly attempted to obtain a modification of the 
mle, which vested in a single member the power of 
excluding the public' And on several later occa- 
sions, the reports of the debates in both houses have 
been interrupted from tlie same cause.* 

But when the fear of punishment was abated, the 
reports became more systematic ; and were improved 
in character and copiousness. There were still de- 

' Pari. HiBt., lii. 647. A few dnys nflenrardtf, atrangBrs were 
ordered to withdraw. This order was BUforceil against the gentle- 
men ; bat the ladies, who were present in uhubuhI niitnbcrs, were 
parmitled to iBmaiii. Governor Johnstone, howeTer, remonHtrated 
upon the indulgence shown tn them, and tho^ wore also directed to 
wididniw. But they showed no disposition to obey this nngmeious 
Older, and boaineBa whs interrupted for neitrly two hours, before 
their eicluaion waa accompliahed. Among the number were t!iB 
Daehess of DeTonshire and Lady Norton. The contumacy of tho 
ladies on this occasion unhappily led to the withdrawal of the privi- 
lege, which they had long eiyoTed. of being present at the debates 
of the House of Commons. Feb. 2nd, 1778. London Chronicle, 
cited in note to Pari. Hiet., vol. jii. p, 673. Hatsell, Free, ii. 181, 
n. Sea also Grej'a Deh., iiL 232. Pari. Hist., xii. 674, n. 

' 4lh Jnne. Pari. Hiat., xsxiii. 1*87. 

■ Mi., 1439; Stanhope's Life of Pitt, iii. 136. 

' Hans, Deh.. it. 32fi. 

* E.g., 4(h and 5th March, 1813, during debate concerning the 
Princeas of Wales. Lord CdchesWe Biary, ii. 430. In 1B40, the 
doors of the Eouae of Commons were closed Hgninst strangers ftor 
. jiearly two honrs ; and no report of the debate during that time WM 
pablisbeil. In 1870, strangers were twice excluded. '"J 
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lays, and other ahortcoiiunga : but mainly by the 
enterprise and ability of Almon, WoodfeU, and 
Perry, ilie system of reporting and printing the 
debates gradually attained its present marvellous 
rapidity and completeness. And what a revolution 
has it accomplished ! 

The entire people are now present, as it were, and 
assist in the deliberations of Parliament. Poiiucai 
An orator addresses not only the assembly reportioB. 
of which he is a member ; but, through them, the 
civilised world. His influence and his responsibili- 
ties are alike extended. Publicity has become one 
of the most important instruments of parliamentary 
government. The people are taken into counsel by 
Parliament, and concur in approving or condemning 
the laws, which are there proposed; and thus the 
doctrine of Hooker is verified to the very letter: 
V^Laws they are not, which public approbation hafch 
not made mS\ While publicity secures the ready 
aj^ceptance of good laws by the people, the passing 
of bad laws, of which the people disapprove, is be- 
yond the power of any minister. Long before a 
nieasure can be adopted by the legislature, it has 
been approved or condemned by the public voice ; 
and living and acting in public, Parliament, under 
a free representation, has become as sensitive to 
public opinion, as a barometer to atmospheric pres- 
sure, Such being the direct influence of the people 
over the deliberations of Parliament, they must share, 
with that body, the responsibility of legislation. 
They have permitted laws to be passed, — they have 
^^ecepted and approved them ; and they ■mXV tiA. 
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afterwards allow them to be disturbed. Hence the 
remarkable permanencG of every legislative settle- 
ment. There has been no retrogression in our laws 
or policy. The people, — if slow to perceive the 
value of new principles, — hold fast to them when 
once acknowledged, as to a national faith.' No 
circumstance in the history of our country, — not 
even parliamentary reform,— has done more for free- 
dom and good government, than the unfettered 
liberty of reporting. (" And of all the services which 
the press has rendered to free institutions, none has 
been greater than its bold defiance of parliamentary 
privilege, while labouring for the interests of the 
people. I 

Reporting, instead of being resented by Parlia- 
jjp^^yji ment, is now encouraged as one of the 
main sources of its influence ; while the 
y esteem it, as the surest safe- 
guard of liberty. Yet such is the tenacity with 
which ancient customs are observed, — long after their 
uses have ceased to be recognised,— that the privi- 
lege itself has never been relinquished. Its mainte- 
nance, however, is little more than a harmless ano- 
maly. Though it ia still a breach of privilege to 
publish the debates, parliamentary censm-e is re- 
served for wilful misrepresentation; and even this 
ofFeni^e is now scarcely known. The extraordinary 
ability, candour, and good faith of the modem school 

' Though equal publicitypreTnila ia tte United States, their V^\f,- 
Jntion 13 more sodiiEii and impuUiTe, and remnTkaUe, therefore, foF 
its instnbilitj.' — De Tocquei^ak, Mmoeratte en Amirigue, i. 212, 301 
(13th ed.). See nlso an inta^etiiig eseaj of Siamondi, ' De It, D£- 
JibbraiXoa NatioiuUe : ' ituda mr Us ConstUuiieas de» I'lupUt 
Zidrea, 131. 
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of reportera, have luft nothing for Parliament or the 
pubKc to desire. 

The fire which destroyed both Houses of Parlia- 
ment in 1834, introduced a new era in re- OaUerfes 
porting. Though, for roany years past, ac^nmo- 
the reporters of the daily press had en- lepora™. 
joyed facilities imknown to their predecessors, they 
still carried on their difficult labours in the strangers' 
gallery. In the temporary houses, separate galleries, 
for the accommodation of reporters, were fii'st intro- 
duced; and this significant change has been perpe- 
tuated in the present buildings. 

Li 1843, the presence of strangers in the galleries 
and other parts of the House, not appro- PresencQ 
priated to members, was for the first time rmogniMd. 
recognised by the orders of the House of Commons ; 
yet this tardy recognition of their presence did not 
supersede the ancient rule by which they could be 
excluded on the word of a single member, 

A further change was still wanting to complete 
the publicity of parliamentary proceedings, p,,,,,,^^, 
and the responsibility of members. The ^j^^^n 
conduct of members who took part in the ^"' 
debates, — until recently a very small number, — was 
now known : but the conduct of the great majority 
who were silent, was still a secret. \\Tio were pre- 
sent, — how they voted,- — ^and what members com- 
posed the majority,^and therefore the ruling body, 
—could not be ascertained. On questions of im- 
usual interest, it was customary for the minority to 
secure the pubhcation of their own names ; but it 

s ou very rare occasions indeed, that a list oi tVa 
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majority could also te obtained.' In either case 
the publication was due to the esertions of indivi- 
dual members. The House itself took no cognisance 
of names : but concerned itself merely with the 
numbers. The grave constitutional objections to 
this form of voting, had not escaped the notice of 
parliamentary reformers. Lord John Russell, in hia 
speech on parliamentary reform in 1819, said>- 
' We are often told that the publication of the 
debates is a corrective for any defect in the compo- 
sition of this House. But to these men, such an 
argument can by no means apply : the only part 
they take in the affairs of this House, is to vote in 
the majority ; and it is well known that the names 
of the majority are scarcely ever pubHshed. Such 
members are unlimited kings, — bound by no rule in 
the exercise of their power, — fearing nothing from 
public censure, in the pursuit of selfish objects, — 
not even influenced by the love of praise and histo- 
rical fame, which affects the most despotic sove- 
reigns : bub making laws, voting money, imposing 
taxes, sanctioning wars, with all the plenitude of 

' At the diaaolution of 1689, division liyte were first published by 
the WUga and TnrieB, to influence the elecfions. — Nacavlioj'a Sitt., 
ill. fiSS. In 1996, the Commona dedared the printing the namesof 
the minority a breach of privilege, na ' deatmctive of the freedom and 
libertiea of Pflrliament.' — Com, Jourv,, xi. 572. Mr. Bnrke wrote, 
in 1770: ' Freqneat and correct liata of taterBon all important quae- 
tioDs ought to be procured.' — Present Discontents, Works, ii. 325. In 
1782, the opposition publiehed division lists, the ministerial mem- 
bers nppcariag in red Utters, and the minoiitj in black. — Wraxdl 
Mem., ii. G91. In Irelaad, before the Union, 'the divisions were- 
pnbllo, and red and black lists vera Immedistely published of the 
volera on every public occaaion.' — .Sir Joaeph Baninglon' s Peteonal 
Sketches, i. 195. 
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power, and all the protection of obscurity : having 
nothing to deter them but the reproach of con- 
science, and everything to tempt the indulgence of 
avarice and ambition,' ' 

It was not, however, iitit il TH-^fjj — four years afler 
the passing of the reform act, — that the House of 
Commons adopted the wise and popular plan of re- 
cording the votes of every member ; and publishing 
them, day by day, aa part of the proceedings of the 
House. So stringent a test had never been applied 
to the conduct of members ; and if free constituen- 
cies have since failed in their duty of sending able 
and conscientious representatives, the fault has been 
entirely their own. 

The Commons have since extended the principle 
f publicity still further. The admission sunne™ 
: strangers to debates had been highly diviriona. 
: but the necessity of clearing them during a 
1 had never been doubted,' Yet in 1853, it 
i shown by Mr. Mnntz that they might be per- 
the galleries, without any em- 
rassment to the tellei-s ; ' and they have since 
i down upon the busy scene, and shared in the 
dtement of the declaration of the numbers. 
I these important changes, the Commons have 
. followed by the Lords. Since niviaiona 
!S7, their Lordships have published their Lonifi- 
nliata daily ; and during a division, strangers 
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are pei-mitted to remain in the galleries and in the 
space within the rails of the throne.' 

In a minor, yet not unimportant change, the per- 
Ntumsot sonal responsibility of members, as well to 
OTMJQ^ *^^ House as to the public, has been ex- 
""'™- tended. In the Commons, since 1839, the 
name of every member addressing questions to wit- 
nesses before select committees, has been published 
■with the minutes of evidence ; and in 1852, the 
Bame practice was adopted by the Lords. It dis- 
plays the intelligence, the knowledge, and the can- 
dour of the questioners ; or their obtuseness, igno- 
rance, and prejudice. It exhibits them seeking for 
truth, or obstinately persisting in error. Their 
presence at each sitting of the committee, and their 
votes upon every question, are also recorded and 
published in the minutes of proceedings. 

One other concession to the principle of unre- 
P^yjcB. stricted pubbcity, must not be overlooked. 
^Ii^jn- ^^^ of *^^ results of increasing activity 
JJJ^^^ and vigilance in the Legislature, has been 
P"™"' the collection of information, from all 
sources, on which to found its laws. Financial and 
statistical accounts, — reports and papers upon every 
question of foreign and domestic pobcy,- — have been 
multiplied in so remarkable a manner, since the 
union with Ireland, that it excites stirprise how 
Parliament affected to legislate, in earlier times, 
without such information. These documents wcro 
distributed to all members of the Legislature ; and, 
by their favour, were also accessible to the public. 
' RasolntjonB, Mutch lOth, 1857- 
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Iq 183.5, the Commons took a further step in the 
encouragement of publicity, by directing all their 
papers to be freely sold, at a cheap rate.' The 
public have since had the same means of informa- 
tion, upon all legislative questions, as the House 
itself. Community of knowledge, as well as com- 
munity of discussion, has been establiehed. If 
■comments are justly made upon the extravagance 
of parliamentary printing,— if voluminous ' blue 
books' are too often a fair object of ridicule, — yet 
■fee information they afford is for the public ; and the 
«itent and variety of the documents printed, attest at 
(Bice the activity of members, and the keen interest 
taken by the people in the business of legislation. 

While the utmost publicity has thus been gradually 

[extended to all parliamentary proceedings, j^^^^^ „( 

greater freedom has been permitted to ™"^ 

Itiie press, in criticising the conduct of Par- 'i™'"- 

iKament. Relying upon the candour of public 

ipinion for a justification of its conduct, Parliament 

i'has been superior to that irritable sensitiveness, 

iWhich formerly resented a free discussion of its 

\. Rarely has either House thought fit, 

of late years, to restrain by punishment, even the 

severest censures upon its own debates and proceed- 

Wben gross libels have been published upon 

le House itself, or any of its members, the House 

occasionally thought it necessary to vindicate 

[is honour, by the commitment of the offenders to 

itody. But it has rightly distinguished between 

ibels upon character and motives, — and comments, 

I R>ports r.n Printi-d Papers, 1835, 
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however severe, upon political conduct. In 1810, 
Mr. Gale Jones was committed to Newgate, for 
publishing an offensive placard announcing for dis- 
cussion, in a debating society, the conduct of two 
members, Mr. G. YoTke and Mr. Windham. Sir 
Francis Biurdett was sent to the Tower, for pub- 
lishing an address to his constituents, denouncing 
this act of the House, and denying its right of com- 
mitment. Twenty years later, both these offences 
would probably have been disregarded, or visited 
with censure only. Again, in 1819, Mr. Hobhouse 
was committed to Newgate for violent, if not sedi- 
tious, language in a pamphlet. A few years after- 
wards, such an offence, if noticed at all, would have 
been remitted to the Attorney-General, and the 
Court of Queen's Bench. In 1838, Mr. O'Connell, 
for a much grosser libel than any of these, was only 
reprimanded in his place, by the Speaker. The 
forbearance of both Houses has not compromised 
their dignity, while it has commanded public respect. 
Nor has it been without other good results ; for, 
however free the comnaentarieB of newspapers, — 
they have rarely been disgraced by tbe vulgar 
BCurriUties which marked the age of Wilkes and 
Junius, when Parliament was still wielding the rod 
of privilege over tbe press. Universal freedom of 
discussion has become the law of our political 
system ; and the iamiliar use of the privilege has 
gradually corrected its abuses. 

The relations of ParUament with the people have 
Early pea- fllso been drawn closer, by the extended use 
of the popular right of petitioning for re- 
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dreaa of grievances. Though this right has existed 
from the earliest times, it had been, practically, 
restricted for many centuries, to petitions for the 
redress of personal and local grievances ; and the 
remedira sought by petitioners were such as Courts 
of Equity, and private Acts of Parliament have since 
been accustomed to provide. The civil war of 
Charles I. encouraged a more active exercise of the 
right of petitioning. Numerous petitions of a 
political character, and signed by large bodies of 
people, were addressed to the Long Parliament.' 
Freedom of opiniou, however, was little tolerated 
by that assembly. The supporters of their cause 
were thanked and encouraged : its incautious oppo- 
nents, if they ventured to petition, were pimisbed 
as delinquents.' , StiU it was during this period of 
revolution, that the practice of addressing Parlia- 
ment upon general political questions had its risej 
After the Restoration, petitions were again discou- 
raged. For long periods, indeed, during the reign 
of Charles II., the discontinuance of Parliaments 
effectually suppressed them ; and the collecting of 
signatures to petitions and addresses to the king, or 
I either House of Parliament, for alteration of matters 
L established by law, in church or state, was restrained 
I "by Act of ParUament.3 

Nor does the Revolution appear to have extended 

■ ' Clarendon Hist. (Oifocd Ed., 1826), i. 367; ii. 16B, 20B, 207. 
laa ; V. leo ; vi. 408. 
* 3M., ii. 221, 348 ; Com. Journ., t. 361, 367, 368 ; EnaLwortli 
■r€oll., 7. 462, m. 

« 13 Chfts. IL c. 6. Petitions to tho kinn for the iiBsnmlliiie nf 
oliament were dlacanalctutacBd in 1670 lij prodamHtioti (D« 
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the free use of petitions. In the next ten years, pe 
jj^^j titiona in some numbers were presented,— 

politick. chiefly from persons interested, — relative 
to the African Company,— the scarcity and depre- 
ciation of the coinage, — the duties on leather, — and 
the woollen trade : but very few of a general political 
character. Freedom of opinion v«is not tolerated. 
In 1690, a petition from the city of London, hinting 
at a repeal of the Test Act, so far as it affected 
Protestant dissenters, could hardly obtain a reading ; ' 
and in 1701, the Commons imprisoned five of the 
Kentish petitioners, until the end of the session, for 
praying that the loyal addresses of the House might 
be turned into bills of supply.' During the reigns 
of Queen Anne, and the first two Georges, petitions 
continued to pray for special relief; but rarely in- 
terposed in questions of general legislation. Even 
the ten first turbulent years of George III.'s reign 
felled to develope the agency of petitions, among 
other devices of agitation. So little indulgence did 
Parliament then show to petitions, that if they ex- 
pressed opinions of which the majority disapproved, 
the right of the subject did not protect them from 
summary rejection. In 1772, a most temperate 
petition, praying for relief from subscription to the 
Thirty-nine Articles, was rejected by the Conunons, 
by a large majority.^ 

It was not until 1779, that an extensive organi- 

Pnrl. HisL, v. 3o9. 

Tracts, iL. 242 ; ParL Hiet., v. 1265 ; Had,, App., iviL 

Bj 217 to 71. 
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saticm to promote measures of economical and par- 
Uamentaiy reform, called into activity c™.idb.«- 
a general system of petitioning, — com- awaaiecn 
meDciDgwith the freeholders of Yorkshire, petiBming. 
and extending to many of the most important 
counties and cities in the kingdom.' This may be 
regarded as the origin of the modem system of 
petitioning, by which public measures, and matters 
of general policy, have been pressed upon the atten- 
tion of Parliament. Corresponding committees 
■ Ijeing established in various parts of the countiy, 
were associated for the purpose of effecting a com- 
mon object, by means of petitions, to be followed by 
concerted motions made in Parliament. An organi- 
sation which has since been so often used with 
success, was now first introduced into our political 
system.* But as yet the number of petitions was 
comparatively small ; and bore little proportion to 
the vast accumulations of later times. Notwith- 
standing the elaborate system of association and 
correspondence established, there do not appear to 
have been more than forty petitions;' but many of 
these were very numerously signed. The Yorkshire 

» AdolplniH,)Ji.94,113;Kei 
Papers, i. 1-286 ; WraiaU's » 
Pari. Hiet., n. 1378. 

> Mr. ITn-Umn , in a Taltiablo note to his Constitaticmal Histmy, 
Tol. ii. p. *84, to whioli I am much indf bud, says that ' ths great 
multiplication of pptiliona wholly Lmrannoctcd 'with pHrticnlar in- 
teieatB, cannot, I believe, be traced higher llian those foe the abolidoD 
of the slave trade jn 1 7ST : though a few ware preseated for refann 
about the end of the Amarieaa War, which would nndoubtedlj hava 
been rejected with indignation at any eiirlier stage of our co '"' 
tian.' I have assigned the somewhat earlier period of 1779, 
origin of the modem sjstem of petitioniag. 

» Pari, Hist., ni. 339; Ann. Beg., 1780, f. 19fi, 
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petition was subscribed by upwards of eight thousand 
freeholders ; ' the Westminster petition, by iive thou- 
sand electors." The meetings at which they were 
agreed to, awakened the public interest in questions 
of reform, to an extraordinary degree, which was still 
further increased by the debates in Parliament, on 
their presentation. At the same time, Lord George 
Gordon and his fanatical associates were engaged 
in preparing petitions against the Roman CathoHca, 
To one of these, no less than one hundred and 
twenty thousand signatures were annexed.^ But 
not satisfied with the influence of petitions so 
numerously signed, the dangerous fanatic who had 
collected them, sought to intimidate Parliament by 
the personal attendance of the petitioners ; and his 
ill-advised conduct resulted in riots, conflagrations, 
and bloodshed, which nearly cost their mischievous 
originator his bead. 

In 1782, there were about fifty petitions praying 
itsderfr ^'^^ reform in the representation of the 
iopmait. Commons in Parliament ; and also a con- 
siderable number in subsequent years. The great 
movement for the abolition of the slave trade soon 
followed. The first petition against that infamous 
traffic was presented from the Quakers, in 1782 ;^ 
and was not supported by other petitions for some 
years. But in the meantime, an extensive associa- 
tion had instructed the people in the enormities of 

' Spaeciiof Sir GsQi^eSaTilfi; Pari. Hifit., si. 1374. 

' Speech of Mr. Toi; Ihid., xsi. 287. 

' Ann. Beg,, 1780, p. 259. 

' Jvme inh, 1782;Com. Jnurn,, iiiii.187; Adolphua 
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rihe slave trade, and ai'oused the popular sympathies 
in favour of the African negro. In 1787 and 1788, 

I it greater number of petitions were presented for this 

J "benevolent object, than had ever been addressed 
to Parliament, upon any other political question. 
There were upwards of a himdred petitions, mune- 
rously signed, and from influential places,' Never 
yet had the direct influence of petitions upon the 
deliberations of Parliament been so remarkably 
exemplified. The question of the slave trade was 
immediately considered by the government, by the 
Privy Council, and by Parliament ; and remedial 
measures were passed, which ultimately led to its 
prohibition. This consummation was indeed post- 
poned for several years, and was not accomplished 

I without many struggles : but the influence of peti- 
tions, and of the organisation by which they were 
produced, was marked throughout the contest.* 
The king and Mr. Pitt appear, from the first, to 
have regarded with disfavour this agitation for the 
abolition of the slave trade, by means of addresses 
and petitions, as being likely to establish a prece- 
dent for fort^ing the adoption of other measures, less 
unobj ectionable. ^ 

Notwithstanding this recognition of the consti- 
tutional right of addressing Parliament upon publio 
questions, the growth of -petitions was not yet 

' Com. Joum., iliii, lii9, ct ten. '' Adolptiua, HisL, ir. 306. 

' Mr. Fos, wriling to Dr. Wakefield, April 28th, 1801, " 
' With regard to the slave trade, I cooceiTs the great ntunhers 
have VDte^ with ns. sometimes amoanting to a majoriCj, hnTe 
principally owing to petitionB.'— Ku; Mtm., '\i. 429. 

' Malmeflljory Corr,, ii. ISO. Sea hIbo Bnncrott'a Anier. Ka 
4BB. Lord HoUflod's Mem., ii. 1^7, &c. 
TOL. II. S 
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materially advanced. Throughout the reign of 
George III. their nuaihers, upon the most inte- 
resting questions, were still to be reckoned by 
hundreds.' As yet, it was sought to express the 
sentiments of influential classes only ; and a few 
select petitions from the principal counties and 
cities, — drawn with great ahiUty, and signed hy 
leading men, — characterised this period of the 
history of petitions. Even in 1816 there were 
little more than four hundi'ed petitions against the 
continuance of the Property Tax, notwithstanding 
the strong puhlic feeling against it. 

It was not until the latter part of the succeeding 
PetiHona ''^iSi'j that petitioning attained that de- 
^m roll- velopment, by which it has since heen dis- 
^'""^^ tinguishod. From that period it has been 
the custom to influence the judgment of Parliament, 
not so much hy the weight and political considera- 
tion of the petitioners, as by their numbers. Reli- 
gions bodies, — especially of Dissenting communions, 
— had already contributed the greatest number of 
petitions ; and they have since been foremost in 
availing themselves of the rights of petitioners. In 
1824, an agitation was commenced, mainly by means 
of petitions, for the abolition of slavery ; and from 
that period nntil 1833, when the Emancipation Act 
■was passed, little less than twenty thousand petitions 
were presented: in 1833 alone, neaily seven thou- 

' In 1813, there vere200 in faToar of ItoDiB.ii Catbolic claims, nnd 
about 700 for promulgating tbo Christian rtligion. in India: in 1 SI 4, 
about 150 on the com laws, and nBarlj 1,000 for the abolition of ths 
slave trade : in IS17 and 1818, upwards of 500 petitions for reform 
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Band were laid before the House of Commons. Upon 
many other subjects, petitions were now numbered 
by thousandB, instead of hundreds. In 1827 and 
1828, the repeal of the Corporation and Test Acta 
was urged by upwards of five thousand petitions. 
Between 1825 and 1829, there were about sis thou- 
sand petitions in favour of the Roman Catholic 
claims, and nearly nine thousand against them. 
Other questions aifecting the Church and Dissenters, 
I — the Maynootb grant, church rates, and the obser- 
' vance of the Sabbath, have since called them forth, 
in still greater numbers.' On a single day, in 1860, 
nearly four thousand petitions were presented, on the 
question of church rates.* 

The people have also expressed their opinions 
upon all the great political measures of ^rtmonii. 
the last thirty years, by prodigious num- ^Se'oi 
|-bera of petitions;' and these petitions p**"'™'- 

' Id 1B34 thare were upwards of 2,000 petitions in support of tlje 
I 'Church Eetabllshment, and 2,400 for relief of Dissenters. In 1837 
I lliere vecn about 10,000 petitions relating to churdi rates. Between 
I 1B33 and 1S37, S,000 petitions n'ere presented for tba better oliEerr- 
» of the Lord's Day. In 1845, 10,263 petitioQE, vith 1,288,742 
^naturea, were prosonted against the grant Co lUajiiDoth College. 
li ^ 185D| 4,47s petitions, witli 556,919 eignatures, were presented 
L.against Sunday tabooi in tlie Poat-ofSce. In 1851, 4,141 petitions, 
Kwith 1,016,657 BLgnatuTes, were presented for ri^pelling encroach. 
I KBDtB of the Church of BoniD ; and 2,151 petitions, with 948,081 
[ jjgnatnies, against the Ecclesiastical Titles Sill. In 1866, 4,999 

StitiouB, with 629,026 signatures, were presented against opening 
II British niuseum on Sundays ; and in 1860, there werc 6,576 
L jwdtloiis, with 197,687 signatures, against the abolition of church 
l> aates; and 6,538 petitions, with 610,377 signaturos, in favonr of theii 
L abolition. 

* Uaich2gth, I860. 

' In 1846 there ware 1,958 petitions, with 146,855 signatures, 
'nst the repeal of the com laws ; and 467 petitions, with 1,414,.'"" 
aCuMB, in favour of repeal. In 1848 there were fiTT ^tt\\A< 
nth 2,018,080 si^i-natures, prajiig for universal BMffia^e, 1.a 
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liave been freely received, however distasteful their 
opiniona, — however strong their language. Disre- 
spect and menace have not been suffered : hut the 
wise and tolerant spirit of the age has recognised 
unhounded liberty of opinion. 

This general use of petitions had been originally 
Abuaesot developed hy associations ; and in its pro- 
petitioning. grggg^ active organisation has ever since 
been resorted to, for bringing its great influence to 
hear upon ParUament, Sometimes, indeed, the 
manner in which petitioning has been systeraatised, 
haa discredited the right on which it is founded, 
and the questions it has sought to advance. Peti- 
tions in thousands, — using the same language, — 
iDflcrihed in the same handwriting, and on the same 
description of paper, — and signed by fabulous niun- 
bers, — have marked the activity of agents, rather 
than the nnanimity of petitioners ; and, instead of 
being received as the expression of public opinion, 
have been reprobated as an abuse of a popular 
privilege. In some cases, the imscrupnlous zeal of 
agents has even led them to resort to forgery and 
other frauds, for the multiplication of signatures.' 

While the number of petitions was thus increas- 

livp joars ending 1843, 94,000 potitions wore racciTcd lij lie Housp 
of Commons; in the Hvo years ending 1S48, 66,501 ; iu the five year^ 
ending 1853, 64,908; and in the IxTe jeana ending 1868, 17,66U. 
In ISGO, 21,279 petitions were reefired, being a greater number 
tlian in any pFeviona jear SEcept 1843. 

' Such piacljces appear to hava been caeral mth agitation by 
means of petitions. Lord Clarendon states that in 1640, 'when u 
multitude of bands was procured, the petition itself was cut off, and 
auev one E:iimed Bsitable to the dsaign in hand, and annexe to the 
lozig list at names, which were subsmbed to the former. By this 
jneans many men found their hands anbBciHbod to petilions of wkieli 
tbex before had nei-er heard.' — Hiet. of Bebdlion, li. 357. 
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ing, their influence was further extended, hy the dis- 
cussions to which their presentation gave Dp|,u„oa 
rise. The arguments of the petitioners fl^JJIi"' 
were repeated and enforced in debate. "''^"'^ 
Whatever the business appointed for consideration, 
the claims of petitioners to a prior bearing were 
paramount. Again and again, were the same ques- 
tions thus forced upon the attention of Parliament. 
A popular question absorbed all others : it was for 
ever under discussion. This free access of peti- 
tioners to the inner deliberations of Parliament, was 
a great privilege. It bad long been enjoyed and 
appreciated : but when it was too often claimed, its 
continuance became incompatible with good govem- 
ment. After the reform act, the debating of peti- 
tions threatened to become the sole business of the 
House of Commons. For a time, expedients were 
tried to obtain partial relief from tbis serious 
embarrassment: but at length, in 1839, the House 
was forced to take the bold but necessary step, of 
prohibiting all debate upon the presentation of 
petitions.' The reformed Parliament could venture 
upon so startling an invasion of the right of peti- 
tioning ; and its fearless decision was not miscon- 
strued by the people. Nor has the just influence of 
petitions been diminished by tbis change ; for while 
the House restrained desultory and intrusive dis- 
cussion, it devised other means for giving publicity, 
and extended circulation to the opinions of peti- 
tioners.^ Their voice is still beard and respected in 
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the consideration of every public measure : tut it is 
no longer suffered unduly to impede the toilsome 
work of legislation. 

To these various modes of subjecting Parliament 
piodfKBot to tbe direct control of public opinion, 
msmben. must be added the modem custom of ex- 
acting pledges from candidates at elections. J The 
general election of 1774 appears to have been the 
first occasion, on which it prevailed so far as to 
attract public notice.') Many popular questions, 
especially our differences with America, were then 
under discussion ; and in many places, tests were 
proposed to candidates, by which they were required 
, to support or oppose the leading measures of the 
time. Wiltes was forward in encouraging a practice 
BO consonant with bis own political principles ; and 
volunteered a test for himself and his colleague. 
Sergeant Grlynn, at the Middlesex election. Many 
candidates indignantly refused tho proposed test, 
even when they were favourable to the views to 
which it was sought to pledge them. At this 
period, Mr. Eurke explained to the electors of 
Bristol, — with that philosophy and breadth of con- 
stitutional principle, which distinguished him, — the 
relations of a representative to his constituents. 
' His unbiassed opinion, his mature judgment, bis 
enlightened conscience, he ought not to sacrifice to 

you, to any man, or to any set of men living 

Your representative owes you, not his industry only, 

all petitions arp classiSsd, so as to exhibit tha number of petition!, 
ita the aicuitures, relaCiog to every eubject. 
. ...,.,..._ Hist., ii. 1*3. 
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I "but hia judgment ; and he betrays, instead of serving 
you, if he sacrifices it to your opiuion. . . . Govem- 
rment and legislation are matters of reason and 
yudgment, and not of inclination ; and what sort of 
I'teason is that in which the determination precedes 
' the discussion, — in which one sot of men deliberate, 
^ and another decide ? . . . Parliament ia not a con- 
i of ambassadors from different and hostile 
. but Parliament is a deliberative 
\ JHsembly of one nation, with one interest, — that of 
I the whole ; where not local purposes, not local pre- 
l jndicea, ought to guide, but the general good, resnlt- 
1 ing from the general reason of the whole.' ' 

Since that time, however, the relations between 
K representative a and their conatituents have become 
Ijinore intimate; and the constitutional theoiy of 
3 has been somewhat modified. According to 
I the true principles of representation, the consti- 
, tnents elect a man in whose character and general ' 
I political views they have confidence ; and their 
xepresentative enters the Legislature a free agent, 
' to assist in ita deliberations, and to form his own 
' independent judgment upon all public measures. If 
' the contrary were univeraaliy the rule, representa- 
I tives would become delegates ; and government, by 
. the entire body of the people, would be aubatituted 
' for representative inatitutiona.^ Bat the political 

' Burke's Works, iii. 18-20. 

* There is force, but at the same time eia^eratioD, in the opinions 

tiD able roviewBc upon this sulgect. ' Foe a. long time past we 

ITS, nuconsdonsl;, been burning the candle of the constitatioii at 

both ends ; our electors have been usurping the functions of the 

LSouBB of Commona, whilo die House of Coiumona has biien mono- 

Bpoliaing those of the Pariiamont.'— £«. iTec., Oct. Ift&l, So. \'ia. 
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conditions of our own time have brought occasional 
pledges more into harmony with the spirit of tlie 
constitution. The political education of the people, 
— the publicity of all parliamentary proceedings, — 
and the free discussions of the press, have combined 
to force upon constituencies the estimation of mea- 
sures as well as of men. Hence candidates have 
sought to reeommeud themselves by the advocacy of 
popular measures ; and constituents have expected 
explicit declarations of the poUtical faith of candi- 
dates. And how can it he contended that upon Ruch 
meafiures as catholic emancipation, parliamentary 
reform, and the repeal of the com laws, conatitnen- 
cies were not entitled to know the opinions of their 
members ? Unless the electors are to be deprived 
of their voice in legislation, such occasions as these 
were surely fit for their peculiar vigilance. At a 
dissolution, the crown has often appealed directly to 
the sense of the people, on the poHcy of great public 
measures;' and how could they respond to that 
appeal without eatisfyiiig themselves regarding the 
opinions and intentions of the candidates ? Their 
response was foimd in the majority returned to the 
new Parliament, directly or indirectly pledged to 
suppoi-t their decision. 

p. 46D. Again, p. 470; ' Inplaceof Helectmgnien.coiiBtitaaDdespro- 
nDiiiiCB npnn maosurea : ia place of cboofiing representatiTes to dis- 
euas qnostiona and decide on piopoeBls in one of three co-ordinntc 
and co-eqnsl bodies, tha aggregate of which deeree what flhall ho 
enacted or done, electors coneideT and decree what Ehall be done 
themselves. It ia a reaction towarda the old Athenian plan of direct 
gnvernment by the people, prartiBed before the prindple of repreaen- 
---; — ^gg discovered,' 

echea finm the throne, 24th Slarch, 1734; 2Tth April, 1607; 

•ail, 1S3J; 21st March, 1SS7. 
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But wMle the right of electors to be assured of 

I the poKtical opinions of candidates has been gene- 

L»ally admitted, the first principles of representative 

fegovernment are ever to be kept in view. A mem- 

f ;l>er, once elected, is free to act upon his own con- 

f mictions and conscience. As a man of honour, he 

, will violate no engagement which he may have 

thought it becoming to accept : but if he has a due 

respect for his own character, and for the dignity of 

his office, he will not yield himself to the petty 

meddling and dictation of busy knots of his consti- 

tnents, who may assume to sway his judgment. 

Such being the multiplied relations of Parliament 

r to the people, let us inquire how, since its BerTOnis- 

f early excesses in the reign of George III,, ^J^^ 

lit has deferred to the law, and respected *'°"^' 

I other jurisdictions besides its own. The period sig- 

i nalised by the ill-advised attempts of the House of 

I Commons to enlarge its powers, and assert too tena- 

I «iously its own privileges, — was yet marked by the 

I abandonment of some of its ancieut customs and 

immunities. From the earliest times, the members 

I of both Houses had enjoyed the privilege of freedom 

I &om arrest in all civil suits ; and this immunity,- — 

I useful and necessary as regarded themselves,— bad 

1. also extended to their servants. The abuses of this 

privilege had long been notorious ; and repeated 

' Attempts had already been made to discontinue it, 

' For that purpose bills were several times passed by 

k ihe Lords, but miscarried in the Commons.' At 

I .length, in 1770, a bill was agreed to by the Com- 

' Lord ManiiEeld'a speech, May 9th, 1770; Pari. Hiat,,*,' 
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mons,' and sent up to the House of Lords. There 
it encountered unexpected opposition from several 
peers : tut was carried by the powerful advocacy of 
Lord Mansfield.' Nor was this the only privilege 
restrained by this useful act. Members and their 
servants bad formerly enjoyed immunity from the 
distress of their goods, and from all civil suits, 
during the periods of privilege. Such monstrous 
privileges had been flagitiously abused ; and few 
passages in parliamentary history are more discredi- 
table than the frivolotis pretexts under which pro- 
tections were claimed by members of both Houses, 
and their servants. These abuses had already been 
partially restrained by several statutes : ' but it was 
reserved for this act, to leave the course of justice 
entirely free^'and to afford no protection to mem- 
bers, but that of their persons from arrest. 

This same period witnessed the renunciation of an 
Prisoners offensive custom, by which prisoners ap- 
uieimc. peared before either Houso to receive judg- 
ment, kneeling at the bar. Submission so abject, 
while it degraded the prisoner, exhibited privilege 
as odious, rather than awful, in the eyes of a free 
people. In the late reign, the proud spirit of Mr. 
Murray had revolted against this indignity ; and his 
contumacy bad been pnnished by close confinement 

' Walpole Buys : ' Tbe bill paseed easilj through tha Commons, 
numy of the meoilisrH who wers inclined to oppose it, trusting it 
would ba r^ected in lie other Hdhho.' — Mem., iv. 117- Bat this is 
BOBJcely to be reconciled with the fact that siinilar bills had previ- 
ously been passed by the Lords. 

' 10 Geo. III. c. 60. 

» 13& 13Wm. in. c.3;2&3 Anno, c. 18; 11 Geo. H. e, 24. 
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fin Kewgate.' But in 1772, when privilogs was most 
uupopolar, the Commons formally renomiced tbia 
oppxobrioua usage, by standing order.' The Lords, 
less candid in their proceedings, silently discontinued 
the practice, in cases of privilege : but, by continu- 
ing the accustomed entries in their journal, still 
affected to maintain it.' 
Parliament, having relinquished every invidioufl 
privilesre, has not been without embarrass- Priviioge 
menta in exercising the powers necessary couta. 
for maintaining its own authority and independence, 
and which, — if rightly used, — are no restraint upon 
public liberty. Each House has exercised a large 
jurisdiction, in declaring and enforcing its own pri- 
It administers the law of Parliament : the 
courts administer the law of the land ; and where 
subjects have considered themselves aggrieved by 
one jurisdiction, they have appealed to the other.* 
In Biich cases the appeal has been to inferior courts, 

' Pari Hist., xiv. 894; Walpola'a Mem. of Gea II., i. 16. In 
1847, David Jenkins, a Eojaliat Welsh jodge, had retuiod to koool 
IjefDra the CommoDs ; and Sir John !Maynarf, Sip Johti Gajre, and 
OthePH, before the Lords. — Com. Jourii., v. 469 ; Pari. Hist., iii. 844, 
"10. 

' March leih, 1772 ; Com. Journ., ncvi. 48. 
, _ " In 1737, Mr. Wfliren Hastings, on being admitted to bail, on his 
itapMChment, vna obliged to kneel at the bap; and again, at the 
opening of his trial, in the fallowitig year, be appears kneeling; 
until desired b; the Chaneellop to rise. Of ihia ceremony he thoa 
imte : ' I can with truth affirm that I have borne nith indiSeronca 
all Ui9 base treatmeDt I have had dealt to me^all eieept the igno- 
miniona ceremonial of kneeling before the Honse.' — "Aial of HaaU 
faju .' Lord Stanhopi» Ijfe of Pitt, i. 3fi6. The same humiliating 
ceremim; vae repESted eight years afterwards, when he was called 
to the bar to bear his acquittal announced by the Chancellor. — Ibid., 
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■ — to courts whose judgments may again be reviewed 
by the High Court of Parliament. The courts,^ 
without assuming the right to limit the privileges of 
Parliament, — have yet firmly maintained their own 
vmfettered jurisdiction to try all causes legally 
brought before them ; and to adjudge them aocord- 
ing to the law, whether their judgment may conflict 
with privilege, as declared elsewhere, or not. A 
court of equity or common law can stay actions, by 
injunction or prohibition : but neither House is able 
to interdict a suit, by any legal process. Hence em- 
barrassing contests have arisen between Parliament 
and the courtB. 

The right of both Houses to imprison for con- 
Csse of tempt, had been so often recognised by the 
Bnrdett. courts, on writs of habeas corpus, that it 
appeared scarcely open to further question. Yet, in 
1810, Sir Francis Burdett denied the authority of 
the Commons, in his place in Parliament. He en- 
forced his denial in a letter to his constituents ; and 
having himself been adjudged guilty of contempt, 
he determined to defy and resist their power. By 
direction of the House, the Speaker issued his warrant 
for the commitment of Sir Francis to the Tower. 
He disputed its legality, and resisted and turned out 
the Sergeant, who came to execute it : he barred up 
his house ; and appealed for protection to tlie 
Sheiiffs of Middlesex. The mob took his part, and 
being riotous, were dispersed in the streets, by the 
military. For three days he defended himself in his 
bouse, while the authorities were consulting as to 
the legaiitj of breaking into it, by force. It waa^ , 
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I held that the Sergeant, in executing the Speaker's 
warrant, would be armed with all the powers of the 
law ; and accordingly, on the third day, that officer 
liaving obtained the aid of a sufficient number of 
constables, and a military force, broke into the 
beleaguered house, and conveyed his prisoner to the 
Tower.' The commitment of a popular opponent of 
privilege was followed by its usual consequences. 
The martyred prisoner was an object of sympathy 
and adulation, — -the Commons were denounced as 
tyrants and oppressors. 

Overcome by force. Sir Francis brought actions 
against the Speaker and the Sergeant, in the Court 
of King's Bench, for redress. The House would 
have been justified by precedents and ancient usage, 
in resisting the prosecution of these actions, as a 
contempt of its authority : but instead of standing 
I upon its privilege it directed its officers to plead, 
, and the Attorney-General to defend them. The 
. mithority of the House was fully vindicated by the 
eoui-t ; but Sir Francis prosecuted an appeal to the 
Exchequer Chamber, and to the House of Lords. 
' The judgment of the court below being affirmed, all 
conflict between law and privilege was averted. The 
authority of the House had indeed been ques- 
' tioned : but the courts declared it to have bevt ex- 
ercised in conformity with the law. 

Where the courts uphold the authority of the 

I House, all is well : but what if they deny and repu- 

Since the memorable cases of Ashby and 

i. 257, 45+, &c. Lord 
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White, and the electors of Aylesbury in 1704, no 
such case had arisen until 1837 : when the cause of 
dispute was characteristic of the times. In the last, 
centtiry, we have seen the Commons contending for 
the inviolable secrecy of all their proceedings : now 
they are found declaring their ioherent right of 
publishing all their own papers, for the information 
of the pubHc. 

The circumstances of this case may be briefly 
Right o( '*'^'^- ^"^ ^ ^^^' ^lessrs. Hansard, the 
to^™h printers of the House of Commons, bad 
^Sg printed, by order of that House, the re- 
'*™"'*^- ports of the Inspectors of Prisons,— in one 
of which a book published by Stockdale, and found 
among the prisoners in Newgate, was described as 
obscene and indecent. After the session, Stockdale 
brought an action against the printers, for libel. 
The character of the book being proved, a verdict 
was given against him, upon a plea of justification : 
but Lord Chief Justice Denman, who tried the 
cause, took occasion to say that ' the fact of the 
House of Commons having directed Messrs. Hansard 
to pubhsh all their parliamentary reports, is no 
justification for them, or for any bookseller who 
publishes a parliamentary report, containing a libel 
against any man.' The assertion of such a doctrine 
was naturally startling to the House of Commons ; 
and at the next meeting of Parliament, after an 
inquiry by a committee, the House declared ' That 
the power of pubHshing such of its reports, votes, 
and proceedings as it shall deem necessary, or con- 
ducive to the pubHc interests, is an essential inci- 
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\ dent to the constitutional functioiiB of Parliament, 
I more especially of this House, as the representa- 
tive portion of it.' It iras furtlier resolved, that 
for any person to institute a suit in order to call its 
privileges in question, or for any court to decide 
upon matters of privilege, inconsistent with the 
determination of either House, was a breach of 
privilege.' 

Stockdale, howevfer, immediately brought another 
[ action, to which the House,- — instead of casaof 
acting upon i\& own recent resolutions, — fi^wWaio. 
directed Messrs, Hansard to plead. The case was 
tried upon this single issue, — whether the printers 
■were justified by the privilege and order of the 
House; and the Court of Queen's Bench unani- 
mously decided against them. 

The position of the Commons was surrounded 

I with difficulties. Believing the judgment of the 
court to be erroneous, they might have sought its 
reversal by a writ of error. But such a course was 
Hot compatible with their dignity. It was not the 
conduct of their officer that was impugned: but 
their own authority, which they had solemnly 
asserted. In pursuing a writ of error, they might 
le obliged, in the last resort, to seek justice from 
the Home of Lords, — a tribunal of equal but not 
superior, authority in matters of privilege ; and 
having already pronounced their own judgment, 
aach an appeal would be derogatory to their proper 
iwsitiou in the state. They were equally unwilling 
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to precipitate a confiict witb the courts. Their 
resolutions had been set at defiance ; yet the 
damages and costs were directed to he paid I Their 
forhearaoce waa not without humiliation.. It was 
resolved, however, that in case of any future action, 
Messrs. Hansard should not plead at all ; and that 
the authority of the House should be vindicated 
by the exercise of its privileges. 

Ihiring the recess of 1839, another action was 
brought ; and judgment having gone against Messi-s. 
Hansard by default, the damages were assessed in 
the Sheriff's Court at 600J., and levied by tho 
Sheriffs, On the meeting of ParUament in 1840, 
the Sheriffs had not yet paid over the money to the 
plaintiff. The House now proceeded with the rigour 
which it had previously threatened, — but had for- 
borue to exercise. Stockdale was immediately com- 
mitted to the custody of the Scrgeant-at-Arms, 
while Mr. Howard, his solicitor, escaped with a 
reprimand. The Sheriffs were directed to restore 
the money, which they had levied upon Messrs. 
Hansard. Being bound by their duty to the Court 
of Queen's Bench, they refused to obey this order ; 
and were also committed to the custody of the 
Sergeant. In the hope of some settlement of the 
difficulty, they retained possession of the money, 
until compelled by an attachment from the Court of 
Queen's Bench to pay it over to Stockdale. Much 
sympathy was justly esclted by the imprisonment of 
these gentlemen, — who, acting in strict obedience to 
the law and the judgment of the court, had ncver- 
the less endeavoured to avoid a contempt of the 
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House of Commons, which, in the execution of their 
duty, they were constraiued to commit. Punished 
with reluctance, — and without the least feeling of 
resentment, — they were the innocent victims of 
conflicting jurisdictions. 

In an earlier age the Commons, relying upon their 
own paramount authority, might even have pro- 
ceeded to commit the Judges of the Court of Queen's 
Bench, — for which a precedent was not wanting : ' 
but happily, the wise moderation of this age revolted 
from so violent and unseemly an exercise of power. 
Confident in the justice and legality of their own 
proceedings, — defied by a low plaintiff in an un- 
worthy cause, — and their deliberate judgment over 
ruled by an inferior court,— they yet acted with as 
nauch temper and forbearance, as the inextricable 
difficulties of their position would allow. 

Stockdale, while in custody, repeated hia offence 
by bringing another action. He and his attorney 
were committed to Newgate ; and Messrs. Hansard 
■were again ordered not to plead. Judgment was 
once more entered up against them, and another 
writ of inquiry issued ; when Jlr. France, the Under- 
Sheriff, anxious to avoid offence to the House, 
obtained leave to show cause before the court, why 
the writ should not be executed. Meanwhile, the 
indefatigable Stockdale solaced his imprisonment, 
by bringing another action ; for which his attorney's 
son, and bis clerk, Mr. Pearce, were committed. 

At length these vexatious proceedings were brought 

to a close, by the passing of an act, providing that all 

^a ' Jaj-M. Topham, 1639; Com. JoTlrn., 1.^21, 
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such actions should be stayDd on the production of 
AotioM a certificate or affidavit, that any paper, 
Butnie. the subject of an action, was printed by 
order of either House of Parliament.' Such an 
intervention of the supreme authority of ParHament, 
two years before, would have averted differences 
between concurrent juriBdictions, which no other 
power waa competent to reconcile. No course was 
open to the Commons, — befitting their high juris- 
diction and dignity, — by which the obedience of 
courts and plaintiffs could he ensured : their power 
of commitment was at once impotent, and oppressive : 
yet they could not suffer their authority to be wholly 
defied and coutenm.ed. Hence their proceedings were 
inevitably marked by hesitation and inconsistency. 
In a case, for which the constitution has made no 
provision, — even the wisdom of Sir Robert Peel, and 
the solid learning of Mr. Sergeant Wilde, were un- 
equal to devise expedients less open to objection.'' 

Another occasion immediately arose for further 
Can of forbearance. Howard commenced an action 
ooHet. ' oftrespass against the officers of the House,' 
who had taken him into custody. As it was possible 
that, in executing the Speaker's warrant, they might 
have exceeded their authority, the action was suffered 
to take its course. On the trial, it appeared that 
they had remained some time in the plaintiff's house, 
after they had ascertained that he was from homo ; 
and on that ground, a verdict was obtained against 
them for lOOZ, Howard brought a second action 

' 3 & 4 Viet. c. n. Papers wflprting upon prinito ctaracUr nro 
Bometimes priuCed for tho use of members onlj'. 
' Proceedings printed by thB CommoEB, i83fl (283) ; Eeport of 
FieoedeetB, 1837; Huaa. Deb.. 18«-iaw. 
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against Sir W. Gosset, the Sergeant-at-Arms, in 
whicii he was also successful, on the ground of the 
informality of the Speaker's warrant. The Judges, 
however, took pains to show that their decision in 
no way impugned the authority of the House itself. 
The House, while it regarded this judgment as er- 
roneous, could not hut feel that its authority had 
heen trifled with, in the spirit of narrow technicality, 
by an inferior court. Still moderation prevailed in 
its counsels ; and, as the act of an officer, and not 
the authority of the House itself, was questioned, it 
was deteimined not to resist the execution of the 
judgment : but to test its legality by a \m.t of error. 
The judg^nent was reversed by the unanimous de- 
cision of the Court of Exchequer Chamber. As this 
last judgment was founded upon broader principles 
of law than those adopted by the court below, it is 
probable that, in Stockdale's case, a Court of Error 
would have shown greater respect to the privileges 
of the Commons, than the Court of Queen's Bench 
had thought fit to pay ; and it is to be regretted that 
the eirciunatances were not such as to justify an 
appeal to a higher jurisdiction. 

The increased power of the House of Commons, 
)l)der an improved representation, has been incroasei 

rpatent and indisputable. Responsible to CDnuaoaj!. 
the people, it has, at the same time, wielded the 
people's strength. No longer subservient to the 
crown, the ministers, and the peerage, it has become 
the predominant authority in the state. Their 
But it is characteristic of the British con- 

^gtitution, and a proof of its freedom fcoia ftub vnt> 
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the spirit of democracy, that the more dominaut the 
power of the Hoiiae of Commons, — the greater has 
been its respect for the law, and the more carefully 
have its acts been restrained within the proper limits 
of its own jurisdiction. While its authority was 
uncertain and ill-defined,-— while it was stmggling 
against the crown, — -jealous of the House of Lords, — 
distrustful of the press, — and irresponsible to the 
people, — it was tempted to exceed its constitutional 
powers: but since its political position has been 
established, it has been less provoked to strain its 
jiirisdiction ; and deference to public opinion, and 
the experience of past errors, have taught it wisdom 
and moderation. 

The proceedings of the House in regard to Wilkes, 
coiifipct o£ present an instructive contrast to its recent 
^^™" conduct in forwarding the admission of Jews 
i^™Eotba- ^ Parliament. In the former case, its own 
oiiiM,isM, pi^jyiieges were strained or abandoned at 
pleasure, and the laws of the land outraged, in order 
to exclude aud persecute an obnoxious member.' 
How did this same powerful body act in the case of 
Baron de Rothschild and Mr, Salomons ? Here the 
House, — faithful to the principles of religious liberty, 
which it had long upheld, — was earnest in its desire 
to admit these members to their place in the legis- 
latm-e. They had been lawfully chosen : they la- 
boured under no legal disability ; and they claimed 
the privileges of members. A few words in the 
oath of abjm'ation, alone prevented them from tak- 
ing their seats. A large majority of the House was 
Avourable to their claims: the law was doubtful; 

' See etipra, p. 3, S^c. ^Jm 
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and the precedent of Mr. Pease, a Quaker, — who 

had heen allowed to omit these words, — was urged 

by considerable authorities, as a valid ground for 

their admission. Yet the House, dealing with the 

seats of its own members, — over which it has always 

iliad eschisive, jurisdiction, — and with every induce- 

\ ment to accept a broad and liberal interpretation of 

the law, — nevertheless administered it strictly, and 

to the letter.' For several years, the House had 

endeavoured to solve the difficulty by legislation. 

Its failures, however, did not tempt it to usiarp 

\ legislative power, under the semblance of judicial 

[ interpretation. But it persevered in passing bills, 

I in various forma, until it ultimately forced upon the 

[ «ther House an amendment of the law. 

The limits within which Parliament, or either 

House, may constitutionally exercise a con- control 

I 'trol over the executive government, have Hoowotft 

been defined by usage, upon principles htp. 

consistent with a true distribution of powers, in a 

' free state and limited monarchy. V^Parliament htts 

\ no direct control over any single department of the 

state, "i It may order the production of papers, for 

information : ' it may investigate the conduct of 

public officers ; and may pronounce its opinion upon 

t *iie manner in which every function of the govern- 

L ment has been, or ought to be, discharged. But it 

I cannot convey its orders or directions to the meanest 

1 ^tecutive officer, in relation to the performance of 

L^ duty. Its power over the executive is exercised 

' H«nB. Dob., July 2901 imd SOti, and Ang. 6tli, 1850; July IBth 

d BlBt, ISSl. See also Chap. XIU. 

» Many papers, however, can onlj- be obtained bj aJlliEBa tc 
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indirectly, — "but not the less effectively, — through 
the responsible ministers of the crown. These 
ministers regulate the duties of every department of 
the state ; and are responsible for their proper per- 
formance, to Parliament, as well as to the crown. If 
Parliament disapprove of any act, or policy of the 
government, — ministers must confoiTQ to its opimon, 
or forfeit its confidence. In this manner, the House 
of Commons, having become the dominant body in 
the legislature, has been able to direct the conduct 
of the government, and control its executive ad- 
ministration of public affairs, without exceeding its 
constitutional powers. It has a right to advise the 
crown, — even as to the exercise of prerogative itself; 
and should its advice be disregarded, it wields the 
power of impeachment, and holds the puiBe-strings 
of the state. 

^Sistory abounds with examples, in which the 
ithascon. exercise of prerogative has heeu controlled 
^^'J^ hy Parhament. Even questions of peace 
pierogaam ^^^j ^.^^j.^ which are peculiarly within the 
province of prerogative, have been resolved, again 
Qneationi aud again, by the interposition of Par- 
■m™. liament. From the reign of Edward III., 
Parliament has been consulted by the crown; and 
has freely offered its advice on questions of peace 
and war.' The exercise of this right, — so far 
from being a modem invasion of the royal preroga- 
tive, — is an ancient constitutional usage. It was 
not, however, imtil the power of Parliament had 
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prevailed over prerogative, that it had the mea 
enforcing its advice. 

At a time when the influence of the crown 
attained its highest point tinder George III., the 
House of Commons was able to bring to a close the 
disastrous American war, against the personal will 
of the king himself. Having presented an address 
against the further prosecution of offensive war, — 
to which they had received an evasive answer, — the 
House proceeded to declare, that it would ' consider 
as enemies to his Majesty and this country all who 
should advise, or by any means attempt the further 
prosecution of offensive war on the continent of 
America, for the purpose of reducing the revolted 
colonies to obedience by force.' ' Nor did the House 
rest until it bad driven Lord North, the king's war 
minister, from power. 

I>uring the long war with France, the govern- 
ment was pressed with repeated motions, in both 
Houses, for opening negotiations for peace.' Minis- 
ters were strong enough to resist them : but, — at a 
period remarkable for assertions of prerogative, — 
objections to such motions, on constitutional grounds, 
were rarely heard. Indeed the crown, by commimi- 
cating to Parliament the breaking out of hostilities ' 
or the commencement of negotiations for peace,* 

* Feb. 27U» and Marcli ith, 17B2 : Pari. Hist-, nii. 106*. 1086, 

er. 

'Lord Stanhope, the Marquess of Lansdowne, &c. ; Doc, I5tll, 
WB; Jhqb 17tli, 1793, &c.; Mr. Grej, Feb. 2lBt, 17H+, &o. ; Mr. 
•^ittooad, March 6th, 1794; Mr. Wilbepfbreo, May 27, 179S ; Mr. 
sridoD, Dec 8r,h, IT9S. 

•Fab. 11th, 1793 ; May aand, 1915 : March 27th, 1854, &c. 

* Dec Bth, 1795 ; QeX. 29th, 1801 ; Jan. Slat, 1856, &e. 
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has invited its advice and assistance. That advice 
may be unfavourable to the policy of ministers ; and 
the indispensable assistance of Parliament may be 
ir„>rtth withheld. If the crown be dissatisfied 

nina, 1SS7. -^Q^ ^fjg judgment of Parliament, an ap- 
peal may still be made to the final decision of the 
people. In 1857, the House of Commons con- 
demned the policy of the war with China : but 
ministers, instead of Bubmitting to its censure, ap- 
pealed to the country, and obtained its decisive 
approval. 

Upon the same principles, Parliament has as- 
Adticeot Bumed the right of advising the crown, in 
Mn™ing regard to the exercise of the prerogative of 
disaoioiion. diggol^tion. In 1675, an address was moved 
in the House of Lords, praying Charles II. to dis- 
solve the Parliament ; and on the rejection of the 
motion, several Lords entered their protest.' Lord 
Chatham's repeated attempts to induce the House 
of Lords to address the crown to dissolve the Parlia- 
ment which had declared the incapacity of Wilies, 
have been lately noticed.* The address of the 
Commons, after the dismissal of the coalition minis- 
try, praying the king not to dissolve Parliament, 
has been described elsewhere.* Lord Whamcliffe's 
vain effort to arrest the dissolution of Parliament in 
"1831, has also been adverted to.^ 

But though the right of Parliament to address 
the crown, on such occafiionSjis unquestionable, — its 
exercise has been restrained by considerations of 
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policy, and party tactics. The leaders of parties, — 
profiting by the experience of Mr. Fox and Lord 
North, — have since been too wise to risk the for- 
feiture of public esteem, by factiously oppo sing the 
right of ministers to appeal from the House of Com- 
mons to the people. Unless that right has been 
already exercised, the alternatives of resigning 
office or dissolving Parliament have been left, — by 
general consent, — to the judgment of ministers who 
cannot command the confidence of the House of 
Commons. In the exercise of their discretion, 
ministers have been met with remonstrances: but 
sullen acquiescence on the part of their opponents, 
lias succeeded to violent addresses, and measures 
for stopping the supplies. 

Ab Parliament may tender its advice to the crown, 
regarding its own dissolution, so the people, Yawi>xc 
in their turn, have claimed the right of ^DMrnSna 
praying the crown to exercise its preroga- P""B»U't- 
tive, in order to give them the means of condemning 
the conduct of Parliament. In 1701, during a 
fierce contest between the Whig and Tory parties, 
numerous petitions and addresses were presented 
to William III. at the instance of the Whigs, pray- 
ing for the dissolution of the Parliament, which 
was soon afterwards dissolved.' The constitutional 
character of these addresses having been questioned, 
L it was upheld by a vote of tbe House of Cocamons, 
which affirmed ' that it is the undoubted right of 
the people of England to petition or address the 
king, for the calling, sitting, and dissolving Parlia^ 
' Bnmef* Own Tima, it. 543, Boctingham Mem., ii. IOC. 
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ments, and for the redressing of g;rievances!.' ' In 
1710, smilar tactics were resorted to by the Tories, 
when addresses were presented to Queen Anne, pray- 
ing for a dissolution, and assuring her Majesty that 
the people would choose none but such as were 
faithfiil to the crown, and zealous for the church. ° 

In 1769, Lord Chatham sought public support of 
the same kind, in his efforts to obtain a dissolution 
of Parliament. Lord Eockingham and some of the 
leading Whigs, who doubted at first, were convinced 
of the constitutional propriety of such a course ; and 
Lord Camden expressed a decisive opinion, afBrming 
the right of the subject.* The people were justly 
dissatisfied with the recent proceedings of the House 
of Commons ; and were encouraged by the opposi- 
tion to lay their complaints at the foot of the throne, 
and to pray for a dissolution. 

The contest between Mr. Pitt and the coalition 
was characterised hy similar proceedings. While 
the Commons were protesting j^ainst a dissolution, 
the aupport;ers of Mr. Pitt were actively engaged in 
obtaining addresses to his Majesty, to assure him of 
the support of the people, in the constitutional 
exercise of his prerogative.* 

The House of Commons in the first instance,— 
vntmor and the people in the last resort, — have 
^*itocB. become arbiters of the fate of the ministers 

' ParLHlBt., T. 1339; Granville Papers, iv. 4-16. 

' Someryillo's Keign of Queen Anne, i09: Smollett's Hist., ii. 
191 ; Grenville Papers, iv. 453. 

' ' Hifl answer was fiill and manly, that the right ia absolute, iind 
unquestionable for the exercise.' Lord Chatham to Lord Temple, 
Mo7. Bth, 1769 ; QrenyiUe Papers, it. 479. 

* (See Address of the Oilj, Ann. Reg., 1784. p. 4, &t 
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of the dovs. Ministers may have the entire confi- 
dence of their eoTeredgn, and bo all-powerful in the 
House of Lards: but without a majority of the 
House of Commons, they are unable^ for any oon- 
dderable time, to administer the afiairs of the 
coimtry. The &U of ministries has more oft^n been 
the result of their &ilnre to carry measures which 
they have proposed, or of adverse votes on general 
questions of public policy : but frequently it has 
been due, — particularly in modem times, — to ex- 
press representations to the crown, that its ministers 
have not the confidence of the House of Commons. 
Where such votes have been agreed to by an old 
Parliament, — as in 1784, — ministers have still had 
before them the alternative of a dissolution : but 
when they have already appealed to the country 
for support, — as in 1841, and again in 1859, — a 
vote affirming that they have not the confidence of 
the House of Commons, has been conclusive. 

The disapprobation of ministers by the House of 
Commons being decisive, the expression of ^^^^ ^ 
ita confidence has, at other times, arrested "o**"'* 
their impending fall. Thus in 1831, Lord Grey's 
ministry, embarrassed by an adverse vote of the 
House, on the second reform bill,' was supported by 
a declaration of the continued confidence of the 
House of Commons. 

And at other times, the House has interposed its 
advice to the crown, on the formation of adminis- 
trations, with a view to favour or obstruct political 
arrangements, then in progress. Thus, in 1784, 

^^^^^ ■ Sa'pra, ToL I. p. U2. 
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when negotiations had been commenced for a fusion 
of parties, resolutions were laid before his Majesty 
expressing t!ie opinion of the House of CoHimons, 
that the situation of public affairs required a ' firm, 
efficient, extended, and united adjainistration, en- 
titled to the confidence of the people, and such as 
may have a tendency to put an end to the divisions 
and distractions of the country.'' Similar advice 
was tendered to the Prince Regent in 1812, after 
the deith of Mr. Perceval ; and to William IV., in 
1832, on the resignation of Earl Grey." 

But this constant responsibility of ministers, while 
Impeach- ^*' ^^ made their position dependent upon 
'"™"- the pleasure of Parliament, has protected 
fellen ministers from its vengeance. (When the 
acts and policy of statesmen had been dictated by 
their duty to the crown alone, without regard to the 
approval of Parliament, they were in danger of being 
crushed by vindictive impeachments, and attainders. 
Strafford had died on the scaffold : Clarendon had 
been driven into exile i^ Danby had suffered a long 
imprisonment in the Tower ; * Oxford, Bolingbroke, 
and Ormond had been disgraced and ruined,' at the 
suit of the Commons. But parliamentary responsi- 
bility has prevented the commission of those political 
crimes, which bad provoked the indignation of the 

1 Pftd. Hist., xxiv. 450; Ann. Ecg., 1784, p. 265. 

' Hitpra, Vol I. p. 125, 143 ; Hans. Dsb., let Sar„ niii. 249. _ 

' Having gone abroad pending his impeaeiiinent, an Act of baniah- 
ment and incapacitj was paaeed by Parliament, 

' Not being brought to tiial, he was admitted to bail by the 
Conrt of King's Bench, after an impriBonment of fira jeara. Sl Tr., 
li. 871. 
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Commons ; and when the conduct or policy of 
ministers has been condemned, Iohs of power has 
been their only punishment. Hence the rarity of 
impeachment in later times. The last hundred 
years present but two cases of impeachment, — the 
one against Mr, Warren Haatings, on charges of 
miagovemment in India, — the other against Lord 
MelviUe, for alleged malversation in his office. Tha 
former was not a minister of the crown, and he was 
accused of offences committed beyond the reach of 
parliamentary control ; and the offences charged 
against the latter, had no relation to his political 
duties as a responsible minister. 

The case of Mr. Warren Hastings finally estab- 
blished the constitutional doctrine, that an impcj^ji. 
impeachment by tlie Commons is not ter- ^5^^^ 
minated by any prorogation or dissolution '"™""*°»- 
of Parliament. It had been affirmed by the Lords 
in 1678, after an examination of precedents ; ' when 
Lord Stafford fell a victim to its assertion ; and six 
years afterwards, it had been denied, in order to 
secure the escape of the ' popish lords,' then imder 
impeachment.^ Lord Danby's lingering impeach- 
ment had been continued by the first decision, and 
annulled by the last. The same question having 
arisen after the lapse of a century. Parliament was 
called upon to review the precedents of former im- 
peachments, and to pass its judgment upon the 
contradictory decisions of the Lords. Many of the 
precedents were so obscure as to fumiah argumenta 

March IStli, I9th, 1878. Lords' Jonm., siii. 4fli, 4BB. 
' Muj 22diI, 1685. Lords' Joum., lir. II. Ttua Amabiqii '^a» 
raversed, in tha casf of the Eail of Oxford, May a&fti. \1V1 -, ■&»*- 
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on both sides of the question : conflicting opinions 
were to be found amongst text-writers ; and the 
most eminent lawyers of the day were not agreed.' 
But the masterly and conclusive speech of Mr. Pitt 
waa alone sufficient to settle the controversy, even 
on the grounds of law and precedent. On broad 
constitutional principles, the first statesmen of all 
parties concurred in upholding the inviolable right 
of the Commons to pursue an impeachment, without 
interruption from any act of the crown. It could 
not be suffered that offenders should be snatched 
from punishment, by ministers who might be them- 
selves concerned in their guilt. Nor was it just to 
the accused, that one impeachment should be ar- 
rested before a judgment had been obtained ; and 
another preferred, — on the same or diSerent grounds, 
perhajH after his defence had suggested new evi- 
dence to condemn him. Had not the law already 
provided for the continuance of impeachments, it 
would have been necessary to declare it. But it 
was agreed in both Houses, by large majorities, that 
by the law and custom of Parliament, an impeach- 
ment pending in the House of Lords continued m 
sirttifgiiO, from one Session and from one Parlia- 
ment to another, until a judgment had been 
given.* 



' Lord Thurlow, Loid Ksnyon, Sir EtcLard Arder, Sir Archibald 
Miitdonald, Sir John Seott, Mr. Mitford, and Mr. Erskino contended 
for the abateniBnt: Lord Manefield, Lord Cajnden, I,ord Lough- 
boniagb, and Sir William Graat, maintxincd its continuance. 

" Com. Deb. ; Pari. Hiat, nviii 1018, ft trq. ; Lorda'Deb, ; lhi3., 
nil. B14 ; Iteport of PrecedsntB ; Lords' Journ., isiii. 126 ; Tom- 
line's Life of ritt, iii. 161. 
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Ah parliamentary responBibility baa spared minis- 
ters the extreme penalties of impeachments, — so it has 
protected the crown from those dangerous impnmd 3 

and harassing contests with the Commons, the crown 
with, which the earlier history of this commona. 
country abounds. What the crown has lost in 
power, it has gained in security and peace. Until 
the Commons had fully established their constitu- 
tional rights, they had been provoked to assert 
them with violence, and to press them to extreme 
eonclusious : but they have exercised them, when 
acknowledged, with moderation and forbearance. 

At the same time, ministers of the crown have 
encoimtered greater difficulties, from the g^^^ 
increased power and independence of the |^^?'' 
Commons, and the more direct action of """"^ 
public opinion upon measures of legislation and 
policy. They ai'e no longer able to fall back upon 
the crown for support : their patronage is reduced, 
and their influence diminished. They are left to 
secure a majority, not so much by party connexions, 
as by good measures and popular principles. Any 
error of judgment, — any failure in policy or admin- 
istration, is liable to be visited with instant censure. 
Defeated in the Commons, they have no resource 
but an appeal to the country, unaided by those 
means of influence, upon which ministers formerly 
relied. 

ITieir responsibility ia great and perilous : but it 
has at least protected them from other embarrass- 
mente, of nearly equal danger. When the crown 
was more powerful, what was the fate of ministries? 
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The first ten years of the reigo of George III. wit- 
nessed the fall of five feeble adminiatrationa ; and 
their instability was mainly due to the restless ener- 
gies of the king. Until Mr. Pitt came into power, 
there had not been one strong administration during 
this reign. It was the king himself who over- 
threw the coalition ministry, the absolute govern- 
ment of Mr. Pitt, and the administration of ' All the 
Talents.' 

For more than ten years after Mr, Pitt's fall, 
there was again a succession of weak administra- 
tions, of short duration. If the king could uphold 
a ministry,— he could also weaken or destroy it. 
From this danger, governments under the new 
parliamentary system, have been comparatively free. 
More responsible to Parliament, they have become 
leas dependent upon the crown. The confidence of 
the one has guarded them from the displeasure of 
the other. 

No cause of ministerial weakness has been more 
frequent than disunion. It is the common lot of 
men acting together; and is not peculiar to any 
time, or political conditions. Yet when ministers 
looked to the crown for support, and relied upon 
the great territorial lords for a parliamentaiy 
majority, — ^what causes were so fruitful of jealousies 
and dissensions, aa the intrigues of the court, and 
the rivalries of the proprietors of boroughs ? Her^, 
again, govemmenta deriving their strength and 
nnion from Parliament and the people, have been 
le^ exposed to danger in this form. Governments 
iave, indeed, been weakened, aa in former times, by 
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divisions among their own party: but they have 
been, in soine measure, protected from faction, by 
the greater responsibility of all parties to public 
opinion. This protection will be more assured, 
when the old system of goTemment, by influence 
and patronage, shall have given place to the re- 
cognition of national interests, aa the sole basis of 
party. 

The responsibility of ministers has been further 
simplified, by the dominant power of the Commons. 
The Lords may sometimes thwart a ministry, reject 
or mutilate its measures, and even condemn its 
policy : but they are powerless to overthrow a 
ministry supported by the Conunons, or to uphold 
a ministry which the Commons have condemned. 
Instead of many masters, a government has only 
one. Nor can it be justly said, that this master has 
been severe, exacting, or capricious. 

It can neither be affirmed that strong govern- 
ments were characteristic of the parliamentary 
system, subverted by the reform act ; nor that weak 
governments have been characteristic of the new 
system, and the result of it. In both periods, the 
stability of administrations has been duo to other 
causes. If in the latter period, ministers have been 
overthrown, who, at another time might have been 
upheld by the influence of the crown ; there have 
yet been governments supported by a parliamentary 
majority and public approbation, stronger in moral 
■ force, — and more capable of overpowering inter est-s 
ftadverse to the national welfare, — than any minis- 
lies deriving their power from less popular aoxnteft. 
1 TOL. n. s 
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After the refona act. Earl Grey's miniatry was 
all-powerful, until it was disBolved by disunion in 
the cabinet. No government was ever stronger tban 
that of Sir Eooert Peel, until it was broken up by 
the repeal of the com lawsX Lord Aberdeen's cabi- 
net waa scarcely less strong, until it fell by disunion 
and military failures. What government waa more 
powerful than Lord Palmerston's first administration, 
until it split upon the sunken rock of the Orsini 
conspiracy ? 

On the other hand, the ministry of Lord Mel- 
bourne was enfeebled by the disunion of the Liberal 
party. The first ministry of Sir Robert Peel, and 
the ministries of Lord Derby, in 1852 and 1858, were 
inevitably weak,— being formed upon a hopeless 
minority in the House of Commons. Such causes 
would have produced weakness at any time ; and are 
not chargeable upon the caprices, or ungovernable 
temper, of a reformed Parliament. And throughout 
this period, all administrations, — whether strong or 
weak, and of whatever political party, — relying 
mainly upon public confidence, have laboured suc- 
cessfully in the cause of good government ; and have 
secured to the people more sound laws, prosperity, 
and coutentment, than have been enjoyed at any 
previous epoch, in the history of this country. 

One of the most ancient and valued rights of the 
oentroiof Commons, is that of voting money and 
taomnvM granting taxes to the crown, for the public 
■SliHH. service. From the earliest times, they 
h*vi» made this right the means of extorting con- 
tfdwioiis from the crown, and advancing the liberties 
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of the people. They upheld it with a holiTspiMt— - " 
against the most arbitrary kings ; and the Bill of 
Eights crowned their final triumph over prerogative. 
They upheld it mth equal firmness against the 
Lords. For centuries they Lad resented any ' med- 
dling ' of the other House ' with matter of supply ; ' 
and in the reign of Charles II., they successfully 
maintained their exclusive right to detennine ' as to 
the matter, the measure and the time ' of every tax 
imposed upon the people. 

In the same reign, they began to scrutinise the 
public expenditure ; and introduced the salutary 
practice of appropriating their grants to particular 
purposes. But they had not yet learned the value 
of a constant control over the revenue and espcndi- 
ture of the crown ; and their liberality to Charles, 
and afterwards to James II., enabled those mouarchs 
to violate the public liberties. 

The experience of these reigns prevented a repe- 
tition of the error ; and since the Eevolu- .^^^^ 
tion, the grants of the Commons have been ^'^''' 
founded on annual estimates, — -laid before '™'™- 
them on the responsibility of ministers of the crown, 
— and strictly appropriated to the service of the year. 
This constant control over the public expenditure 
has, more than any other cause, vested in the Com- 
mons the supreme power of the state ; yet the re- 
sults have been favourable to the crown. When the 
Commons had neither information as to the neceasi- 
ties of the state, nor securities for the proper appli- 
cation of their grants, — they had often failed to 
lond to the solicitation of the king foi &M^)BV,^e.*, 
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— or their liberality had fallen short of his demands.' 
But not once since the reign of William III, have 
the demands of the crown, for the public service, 
been refused.* Whatever sums ministers have 
stated to be necessary, for all the essential services 
of the state, the Commons have freely granted.* 
Not a soldier has been struck from the rank and file 
of the army : not a sailor or a ship from the fleet, 
by any vote of the Commons.^ So far from opposing 
the demands of the crown, they have rather laid 
themselves open to the charge of too facile an ac- 
quiescence in a constantly-increasing expenditure. 
Since they have assumed the control of the finances, 
the expenditure has increased about fifty-fold ; and 
a stupendous national debt has been created. Doubt- 

' In 1G35, the Commons postponed the. supplies demandpd ty 
CliHrlea I. for carrying on tho war with Spain.— Pur?. Hist., ii. 35. 
In 1675, they refused a Supply to Charles II. to take off tha antici- 
pations upon his reTBQue, — iiid., '\i. 757. In 1677, they declined a 
further supply till hia Majesty's alliances were made known. — Snd., 
879. And in the ueit year they refused him an additional revenue. 
—Viid.., 1000. In 1685, James II. required l,400,000i.; ths Com- 
mons granted one half only.— ifiirf., 1378. 

' The reductions in ths arm; insisted upon by the Commons, in 
1607 and 1698, were due to their constitntioual jealousy of a staiid- 
iog army, and their aTersion to the Dutch Guards, ralhec than to s 
nl^ardly disposition towards the public service. — See Lord Macao- 
lay's Hist., V. IS, 24, lai, 177. 

■ With a few eiceptioas, so trifling as sometimes to be almost 
ridiculous, it will be found that, of late years, the annual estimates 
have generally heen voted without deduction. In 1857, the Com- 
mittee of Supply refused a vote for the purcbasa of a British chapel 
in Paris: in 1858, the only result of the vigilanea of Parliament was 
a disallowance of 3002. as the salary of the travelling agent of the 
National Qalleryl In 1859, tho sulary of the Register of Sasincs 
was refused; but on the recommitment of the resolution, was re- 
stored I 

' On the 27th Teh., 1786, Mr. Pitt's motion for fortifying the 
dockyards was lost by the casting vole of the Speaker; and no 
^ant for that purpose was therefore proposed. — Varl. Hist., uT. 
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less their control has been a check upon miniBtera. 
The fear of theii' remonstrances has restrained the 
prodigality of the esecutive : but parsimony cannot 
be justly laid to their charge. The people may have 
some grounds for complaining of their stewardship : 
/ but assuredly the crown and its rainisters have none. 
'^ While voting the estimates, however, the Com- 
mons have sometimes dissented from the uinuters 
financial arrangements proposed by minis- flns^JSl ™ 
ters. Responding to the pecuniary de- ™™™™- 
mands of the crown, they have disapproved the 
policy by which it was sought to meet them. In 
1767, Mr. Charles Townshend, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, proposed to continue, for one year, the 
land tai of four shillings in the pound : but on the 
motion of Mr. GrenviUe, the tax was reduced to 
three shillings, by which the budget sustained a loss 
of balf-a-miUion. This was the first occasion, since 
the Eevoiution, on which a minister had been de- 
feated upon any finaneial measure.' 

Throughout the French war, the Commons agreed 
to every grant of money, and to nearly every new 
tax, and loan, proposed by successive administra- 
tions.' But on the termination of the war, when 
the ministers desired to continue one-half of the 

hwar property tax, amounting to about seven millions 
» Pari. Hi8t, ivL 382. 
* On the lath. Maj, 1796, the numbfrs being eqnal on tho third 
reading of the SuccessioQ Duty to Real Estates Bill, the Spe^er 
Totedforit: but Mr. Pitt said he Ehould abandon it. — Pari. BUt., 
X3iii. 1041. Lord Cokhestcr'a Diary, i. fi7. Lord Stanhopa's Life 
of Pitt, ii. 86B. On the I2th March, 1806, the Agricultural Homo 
Daty Bill nxs lost on the second reading. — Rans. DA., 1st Sec, iii. 
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and a half, — such was the national repugnance to 
(hat tax, that they sustained a signal defeat.' Again 
in 1852, Lord Derby's ministry were out-voted on 
their proposal for doubling the house tax.^ But 
when the Commons have thus differed from the 
ministry, the questions at issue have involved the 
form and incidence of taxation, and not the necessi- 
ties of the state ; and their votes have neither di- 
minished the public expenditm^e, nor reduced the 
ultimate burthens upon the people. 

Nor have the Commons, by postponing grants, or 
BtoppiDB ™- other words, by < stopping the supplies,' 
tbo .applies. endeavouFed to coerce the other powers in 
the state. No more formidable instrument could 
have been placed in the hands of a popular assembly, 
for bending the executive to its will. It had been 
wielded with effect, when the prerogative of kings 
was high, and the influence of the Commons low : 
but now the weapon lies rusty in the armoury of 
constitutional warfare. In 1781. Mr. Thomas Pitt 
proposed to delay the granting of the supplies for a 
few days, in order to extort from Lord North a pledge 
regarding the war in America. It was then admitted 
that no such proposal had been made since the Revo- 
lution ; and the House resolved to proceed with the 
committee of supply, by a large majority.' In the 
same session Lord Rockingham moved, in the House 

' AjBS, 201 ; Nobs, 238 : Huna. Uub„ 1st Ser., miii. 451 ; Lord 
Broughani'B SpeecliBB, i. 49S ; Lord DudUy^B Letters, 136 i Homer's 
Mem., ii. 318. 

■ Hans. Deb., 3rd Ser., cniii. 16D3. 

• Not. 30, 1781 ; Pari. Hist., uii, 761 ; Ayes, 172 ; Noes, 77. Mr. 
T. Pitt had merely opposed the moUon for tbe Speaker (o leave tlis 
Cbmr. 
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of Lords, to postpone the third reading of a land 

tax bill, until explanations had been given regarding 

the causes of Admiral Kempenfeldt'a retreat: but 

did not press it to a dirision,' 

(^The precedent of 1784, ia the solitary instance in 

which the Commons have exercised their power of 

delaying the supplies, i, They were provoked to use 

it, by the unconstitutional exercise of the influence 

of the crown : hut it failed them at their utmost 

need,* — and the experiment has not been repeated. 

Their responsibility, indeed, haa become too great 

for BO perilous a proceeding. The establishments 

and public credit of the country are dependent on 

their votes ; and are not to bo lightly thrown into 

disorder. Nor are they driven to this expedient for 

coercing the executive ; as they have other means, 

not less effectual, for directing the policy of the 

[(ste. 

'While the Commons have promptly responded to 

llhe demands of the crown, they have en- Rotninti 

Ideavoured to guard themselves against im- liber.uty 

I portunities from other quarters, and from cominom. 

I the unwise liberality of their own members. ' They 

I will not listen to any petition or motion which in- 

I Yolves a grant of public money, until it has received 

the recommendation of the crown,;* and they have 

■ fiirther protected the public purse, by delays and 

■ other forms, against hasty and inconsiderate reaolu- 
JtioDS.' Such precautions have been the more neces- 

■ Nov. 19 ; Pari. Hist., xiii. 8fi5. ' See SKpra, Vol. L p. SO, 

' Standicg Order, Dec, 11th, 170G. 

* See May's Law and Usage of Parliament, 6th cd,, 649. 
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Bary, as there are no checks upon the liberality of 
the CommonB, bnt such as they impose upon them- 
selves. The Lords have no voice in questions of ex- 
penditure, save that of a formal assent to the Appro- 
priation Acts. They are excluded from it by the 
spirit, and by the forms of the constitution. 

Not less exclusive has been the right of the Com- 
Esoinsivo mons to grant tases for meeting the public 
comniDns expenditure. These rights are indeed in- 
tasation. separable; and are founded on the same 
principles, 'Taxation,' said Lord Chatham, 'is no 
part of the governing, or legislative power. The 
taxes are a voluntary gift and grant of the Commons 
alone. In legislation the three estates of the realm 
are alike concerned : but, the concurrence of the 
peers and the crown to a tax, is only necessary to 
clothe it with the form of a law. The gift and grant 
is of the Commons alone.' ' On these principles, the 
Commons Lad declared that a money bill was sacred 
from amendment. In their gifts and grants they 
would brook no meddling. Such a position was not 
established without hot controversies.* Nor was it 
ever expressly admitted by the Lords : ' but as they 
were unable to shake the strong determination of the 
Commons, they tacitly acquiesced, and submitted. 
For one hundred and fifty years, there was scarcely a 

' Pari. Hist., iri. 99. 

' The Eeporla of the ron&rencos between the two Hoawfl (1640- 
1703), containing many abla argumants on eithor side, are collected 
in tJiB Appendii to Ihe third volume of Hatsell's Precedents, and in 
the Report of the Committee on Tai Bills, 1860, 

' To the elaim, as very broadly asserted bvthe Commons in 1700, 
at a conference upon the Bill for the sale of Irish Forfeited EatatPB, 
the Lords replied : ' If the Btiid asaertions were exactly true, -which 
/^«irXon]sh]jis cannot allow.' 
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dispute upon this privilege. The Lords, knowing 
how any amendment affecting a charge upon the 
people, would bo received by the Commons, either 
abstained from making it, or averted misunderstand- 
ing, by not returning the amended bill. And when 
an amendment was made, to which the Commons 
could not agree, on the ground of privilege alone, 
it was their custom to save their privilege, by send- 
ing up a new bill, embracing the Lords' amendment. 
But if the Lords might not amend money bills, 
could not they reject them? This very -gaveiaiiia, 
question was discussed in 1671. The J^^" 
Commons had then denied the right of '"™°^ ''™- 
amendment on the broadest grounds. In reply, 
the Lords argued thus : — ' If this right should be 
denied, the Lords have not a negative voice allowed 
them, in bills of this nature ; for if the Lords, who 
have the power of treating, advising, giving counsel, 
and applying remedies, cannot amend, abate, or 
lefuse a bill in part, by what consequence of reason 
can they enjoy a liberty to reject the whole ? When 
the Commons shall think fit to question it, they 
jnay pretend the same grounds for it.' The Commons, 
however, admitted the right of rejection. ' Your 
Lordships,' they said, ' have a negative to the whole.' 
' The king must deny the whole of every bill, or pass 
it; yet this takes not away his negative voice. The 
Lords and Commons must accept the whole general 
pardon or deny it; yet this takes not away their 
negative.'' And again in 1689, it was stated by a 
Committee of the Commons, that the Lords ute ' to 

HatsEll, iii. 40.i, 422, 423. 
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pass all or reject aU, without dimimition or altera- 
tion.'' But these admisaionB cost the Commons 
nothing, at that time. To reject a money bill, was 
to withhold supplies from the crown, — an act of which 
the Lords were not to he auspected. The Lords 
themselves were fully alive to this difficulty, and 
complained that ' a hard and ignoble choice was left 
to them, either to refuse the crown supplies when 
they are most necessary, or to consent to ways and 
proportions of aid, which neither their own judg- 
ment or interest, nor the good of the government 
or people, can admit,' ^ In argument, the Commons 
were content to recognise this barren right ; yet so 
broad were the grounds on which they rested their 
own claims of privilege,— and so stubborn was their 
temper in maintaining them, — that it may well be 
questioned whether they would have submitted to 
its practical exercise. If the Lords had rejected a 
bill for granting a tax, — would the Commons have 
immediately granted another? Would they not 
rather have sat with folded arms, rejoicing that the 
people were spared a new impost ; while the king's 
treasury was beggared by the interference of the 
Lords? 

Taxes were then of a temporary character. They 
TemponirT '"6™ granted for one year, or for a longer 
ma^n^' pcriod, accordiug to the exigencies of the 
**""*■ occasion. Hearth money was the first per- 



' HaUell, ii). 453. Tbis Bdmiasion, bowerer, is not of eqni 
authority, as it formad part of the toasoDS reported from a con 
ittet, wbich were re-eommitted, and not adopted by the Huuee. 
" CoDfecenw, 1671 ; Bate^ iii. 100. 
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manent tax, impoaed in 1663.' !No other tax of 
that character appears to have heen granted, until 
after the Revolution ; when permanent duties irere 
raised on beor,^ on salt,^ on vellum and paper,* on 
houses,^ and on coffee.* These duties were generally 
granted as a security for loans ; and the financial 
policy of permanent taxes increased with the national 
debt, and the extension of public credit. This policy 
somewhat altered the position of the Lords, in rela^ 
tion to tax bills. Taxes were from time to time 
varied and repealed ; and to such alterations of the 
law, the Lords might have refused their assent, 
without withholding supplies from the crown. But 
such opportunities were not sought by the Lords. 
They had given up the contest upon privilege ; and 
wisely left to the Commons the responsibility and 
the odium, of constantly increasing the public bm:- 
thena. Taxes and loans were multipHed : but the 
Lords accepted them, without question. They rarely 
I discussed financial measures; and when, in 
1763, they opposed the third reading of the Wines 
and Cider Duties Bill, it was observed that this was 
i the first occasion, on which they had been known to 
divide upon a money bill," 

But while they abstained from interference with 
the suppHes and ways and means, granted Tai iiuis 
by tho Commons for the public service, thaLorda. 
they occasionally rejected or postponed other bills, 

> 13 and U Charks II. c. 10. 

« 1 WiU, and Macj, Sbsb. 1, c. 2i. 

• 6 & 6 Will, and Mary, c. 31. 

' 9 & 10 Will. III. a 20. " h Anne, c. 13. • 7 Anne, c. 7. 

» Majohaotli, 1763;PiU-l. HiaL, xv. 1316. 
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incidentally affecting supply and taxation ; bills im- 
posing or repealing protective duties : bills for the 
regulation of trade ; and bills embracing otlier dis- 
putable matters of legislation, irrespective of taxa- 
tion. Of these, the greater part were measures of 
legislative policy, rather than measures of revenue ; 
and with the single exception of the Corn BiU of 
1827, their fate does not appear to have excited 
any jealousy, in the sensitive minds of the Commons. 

At length, in 1860, the Lords exercised their 
PaisrDotira power, in a novel and startling form. The 
1860, ' Commons had resolved, among other finan- 
cial arrangements for the year, to increase the pro- 
perty tax and stamp duties, and to repeal the duties 
on paper. The Property Tax and Stamp Duties 
Bills had already received the royal assent, when the 
Paper Duties Repeal BiU was received by the Lords. 
It had encountered strong opposition in the Com- 
mons, where its third reading was agreed to, by the 
small majority of nine. And now the Lords deter- 
mined, by a majority of eighty-nine, to postpone the 
second reading for sis months. Having assented to 
the increased taxation of the annual budget, they 
refused the relief by which it had been accompanied. 

Never until now, had the Lords rejected a bill for 
KointiTO imposing or repealing a tax, raised solely 
twoHouBS. for the purpose of revenue, — and involving 
the supplies and ways and means, for the service of 
the year. Never had they assumed the right of re- 
viewing the calculations of the Commons, regarding 
revenue and expenditure. In principle, all previous 
iar-UDODS of the cherished rights of the Commons, 
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had been Irifiing compared with this. ^\'hat was a 
mere amendment in a money bill, compared with its 
irrevocable rejection ? Bat on the other hand, the 
legal right of the Lords to reject any bill whatever, 
could not be disputed. Even their constitutional 
right to ' negative the whole ' of a money bill, had 
been admitted by the Commons themselves. Nor 
was this strictly, and in technical form, a money 
bill. It neither granted any tax to the crown, nor 
recited that the paper duty was repealed, in consi- 
deration of other taxes imposed. It simply repealed 
the existing law, under which the duty was levied. 
Technically, no privilege of the Commons, as pre- 
viouslj declared, had been infringed. Yet it was 
contended, with great force, that to undertake the 
office of revising the balances of supplies and ways 
and means, — which had never been assumed by the 
Lords, during two hundred years, — was a breach of 
constitutional usage, and a violation of the first 
principles, upon which the privileges of ihe House 
are founded. If the letter of the law was with the 
Lords, its spirit was clearly with the Commons. 

Had the position of parties, and the temper of the 
times been such as to encourage a violent Proradinga 
collision between the two Houses, there mont 
had rarely been an occasion more likely to provoke 
it. But this embarrassment the government was 
anxious to avert; and many causes concurred to 
favour moderate councils. A committee was there- 
fore appointed in tho Commons, to search for pre- 
cedents. The search was long and intricate: the 
report copious and elaborate ; but no opinion was 
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given upon the grave question at issue. Tlie lapse 
of ais weeks had already moderated the heat and 
excitement of the controversy ; when on the 5th 
July, Lord Palmerston, on the part of tlie govern- 
ment, explained the course which he counselled the 
House to adopt. Having stated what were the 
acknowledged privileges of the House, and referred 
to the precedents collected by the committee, he 
expressed h is opinion that the Lords, in rej ecting the 
Paper Duties Bill, had no desire to invade the con- 
stitutional rights of the Commons : but had been 
actuated, as on former occasions, by motives of 
public policy. He could not believe that they were 
commencing a deliberate course of interference with 
the peculiar functions of the Commons. But should 
that appear to be their intention, the latter would 
know how to vindicate their privileges, if invaded, 
and would be supported by the people. He depre- 
cated a collision between the two Houses. Any one 
who should provoke it, would incur a grave responsi- 
bility. With these views, he proposed three resolu- 
tions. The first asserted generally, ' that the right 
of granting aids and supplies to the crown, is in the 
Commons alone,' The second affirmed, that although 
tho Lords had sometimes exercised the power of 
rejecting bills of several descriptions, relating to 
taxation, yet the exercise of that power was 'justly 
regarded by this House with peculiar jealousy, as 
affecting the right of the Commons to grant supplies, 
and to provide the ways and means for the service of 
the year.' The third stated, ' that to guard for the 
future, against an undue exercise of that power by 
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the Lords, and to secure to the Commons their 
rightful control over t^isation and supply, this House 
has, in its own hands, the power so to impose and 
remit taxes, and to frame bills of supply, that the 
right of the Commons as to the matter, manner, 
measnre, and time, may be maintained inviolate.' 

The aim of these resolutions was briefly this : — to 
assert broadly the constitutional rights of the Com- 
mons: to qualify farmer admissions, by declaring 
their jealousy of the power esercised by the Lords of 
rejecting bills relating to taxation ; and to convey 
a warning that the Commons had the means of re- 
sisting that power, if unduly exercised, and were 
prepared to use them. They were a protest against 
future encroachments, rather than a remonstrance on 
the past. They hinted — not obscurely — that the 
Commons could guard their own privileges by re- 
verting to the simpler forms of earlier times, and 
embracing all the financial arrangements of the year, 
in a single bill, which the Lords must accept or re- 
ject, as a whole. The resolutions, though exposed 
to severe criticism, as not sufficiently vindicating the 
privileges of the House, or condemning the recent 
conduct of the Lords, were yet accepted,— it may be 
said, unanimously.' The soundest friends of the 
House of Lords, and of constitutional government, 
trusted that a course so temperate and conciliatory, 
would prevent future differences of the same Hnd. 
It was clear that the Commons had the means of 
prot«ctlag their own rights, without invading any 
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privilege claimed by the Lords ; and having shown 
au example of forbearance, — which might have been 
vainly sought, in an assembly less conscious of its 
strength, — they awaited another occasion for the 
exercise of their imquestionahle powers. Having 
gained moral force, by their previous moderation, 
they knew that they would not appeal in vain for 
popular support.' 

One of the proud results of our &ee constitution 
PnriiB- has been the development of Parliamentary 

oiatofj. oratory, — an honour and ornament to our 
history, — a source of public enhghtenment, — and an 
effective instrument of popular government. Its 
excellence has varied, like om: literature, with the 
genius of the men, and the events of the periods, 
which have called it forth : but from the accession 
of George III. may be dated the Augustan era of 
Parliamentary eloquence. 

The great struggles of the Parliament with 
Charles I. had stirred the eloquence of Pym, Hamp- 
den, Wentworth, and Falkland ; the Eevolution had 
developed the oratory of Somera ; and the Parlia- 
ments of Anne, and the two first Georges, had given 
scope to the various talents of Bolingbroke, Pultenoy, 
Wyndham, and Walpole. The reputation of these 
men has reached posterity : but their speeches, — if 
they survived the memory of their own generations, 

' In the foUowing year, — after the date of this history, — the 
Commons offectnallj repelled tliiB encroachment, Hud vindicated their 
authority in the repeoj and imposition of tiiics, by including the 
repeal of the paper duty in a general financial measure, gmntingthe 
property tax, the t*a and sugar duties, and other ways and means for 
the service of the year, which the Lords were constrained to accept. 
—2* & 26 Vict, c. 20. Hans. Deb., ciiii. 694 ; cliiii. 68, &c 
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— ^have come down to us in fragmeiits,^as much the 
composition of the historian or reporter, as of the 
orators to whom they are assigned.' Happily the 
very period distinguished by our most eloquent 
statesmen was that in which they had the privilege 
of addressing posterity, as well as their own con- 
temporaries. The expansion of tlieir audience gave 
a new impulse to their eloquence, which was worthy 
of being preserved for all ages. 

Lord Chatham had attained the firet phice among 
statesmen in the late reign, but his fame -^^ 
as an orator mainly rests upon his later '^^t''™- 
speeches, in the reign of George III, Lofty and 
impassioned in his style, and dramatic in his man- 
ner, his oratory abounded in grand ideas and noblo 
sentiments, expressed in language simple, bold and 
vigorous. The finest examples of his eloquence stand 
alone, and unrivalled : but he flourished too early, 
to enjoy the privilege of transmitting the full &uits 
of his genius to posterity.' 

He was surrounded and followed by a group of 
orators, who have made their time the classic Mr. pitt. 
age of Parliamentary history. Foremost among 
them was his extraordinary son, William Pitt. 
Inferior to his father in the highest qualities of an 
orator, — ^he surpassed him in argument, in know- 
ledge, in intellectual force, and mastery. Magnilo- 

' Of the sp«echt^s of Somen and Bolingbixilce there are no 
reniaina whatorer. Mr. Pitt said he would rather recover a speech 
of Bolingbroke than tJie lost boots of Livy, or othrr writingH of 

' Some of Mb earlier spaecheB were composed by Dr. Johnson 
from the notes of others ; and even his later speeches were dcliverod 

rbeo raportJDg was still Tory imperfect. 
VOL. II. I 
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quent in liis style, Ms oratory sometimes attained 
the elevation of eloquence : but rarely rose above 
the level of debate. Hia composition was felici- 
tously described by Windham, as a 'State paper 
style.' ^He may be called the founder of the modern 
school of Parliamentary debaters. His speeches 
were argumentative, admirably clear in statement, 
skilfully arranged, vigorous and practical. Always 
marked by rare ability, they yet lacked the higher 
inspirations of genius. In sarcasm be had few 
equals. No one held so absolute a sway over the 
House of Commons. In voice and manner, he was 
dignified and commanding. The minister was 
declared in every word he uttered ; and the con- 
sciousness of power, while it sustained the dignity of 
his oratory, increased its effect upon his audience. 

The eloquence of his great rival, Mr, Fox, was as 
Mr, fqi. different, as were his political opinions and 
position. His success was due to hia natural genius, 
and to the great principles of liberty which he ad- 
vocated. Familiar with the beat classical models, 
he yet too often disdained the studied art of the 
orator ; and was negHgent and unequal in his efforts. 
But when his genius was aroused within him, he was 
matchless, in demonstrative argument, in force, in 
wit, in animation, and spontaneous eloquence. More 
than any orator of his time, he carried with him the 
feelings and conviction of his audience ; and the 
spirit and reality of the man, charm us scarcely less 
in his printed speeches. Wanting in discretion, — 
he was frequently betrayed into intemperance of 
langu^e and opinion : but his generous ardour in 
the cause of liberty etill s^ ' ' "^UlT sympathies; 
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and his broad constitutional principles are lessons of 
political wisdom. 

Mr. Fox had been from his earliest youth, the 
friend and disciple of Mr. Burke, — and mi. Dnriw. 
vast was the intellect of his master. lu geniiis, 
learning, and accomplishments, Mr. Burke had no 
equal either among the statesmen, or writers of hia 
time ; yet he was inferior, as an orator, to the tluree 
great men who have been already noticed. His 
speeches, like his writings, bear witness to his deep 
philosophy, his inexhaustible stores of knowledge^ 
and redundant imagination. They are more studied 
and more often quoted than the speeches of any 
other statesman. His metaphors and aphorisms arc 
as familiar to our ears as those of Lord Bacon. 
Bat transcendent as were hia gifts, they were too 
often disfigured by extravagance. He knew not how 
to restrain them within the bounds of Urae and 
place ; or to adapt them to the tafite of a popular 
assembly, which loves directness and simplicity. lUfl 
addresses were dissertations rattier than ipeeclict. 
To influence men, an orator miut appeal direcUj to 
their reason, their feelings, and present temper ; bat 
Mr. Burke, while he aitoai«bed them with bis pro- 
digiotu &culti£8, wearied tbem nith refinements sod 
imagery, in which Ui^ ofieo loet tlte thread of bi« 
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speech on the fourtli, or ' Begum charge ' against 
Hastings, that the peers and Btrangera joined 
with the House in a ' tumult of applause ; ' and 
could not he restrained from clapping theii- hands in 
ecstasy. The House adjoui'ued, in order to reco\'er 
its self-possession. / Mr. Pitt declared that this 
speech ' surpassed all the eloquence of ancient or 
modem times, and possessed everything that genius 
or art could fimiish, to agitate or control the human 
mind.' ] Mr. Fox said, ' eloquent indeed it was ; si.> 
much 80, that all he had ever heard, — all he had 
ever read, dwindled into nothing, and vanished lite 
vapour before the sun.' Mr. Sheridan afterwards 
addressed the Lords, in Westminster Hall, on the 
same charge, for four days ; and Mr. J3uike said of 
his address, ' that no species of oratory, — no kind of 
eloquence \vhich had been heard in ancient or 
modem times ; nothing which the acnteness of the 
bar, the dignity of the senate, or the morality of 
the pulpit could furnish, was equal to what they had 
that day Heard in Westminster Hall.' But while 
particular efforts of this accomplished speaker met 
Tivitli extraordinary success, he was restrained by 
want of statesmanship and character, from command- 
ing a position in the House of Commons, equal to 
his great talents as an orator.' 

The qualities of Mr. Windham were of another 
class. Superior to the last in education and at- 

' Lord Bjion said of him : ' Whatever Sheridan has done, or 
cliOBoQ to rio, has bean, par ejveiletKe, always the best of its kind. 
Ho has written the best comedy, the best opera, the heat farce (it is 
only too good for a faice), and the best address (the monologue on 
Garrick), and to crown all, delirered the vary beat oration, the 
famous Begam speech, erer conceived or heard in this country.' 
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rtainmentfi, and little inferior in wit, he never achieved 
successea so dazzling; yet he maintained jrr. wind- 
a higher place among the dehaters of his 
age. Though his pretensions to the higher qualitiea 
of a statesman were inconsiderable, and his want of 
temper and discretion too often impaired his tinques- 
tionable merits in debate, his numerous talents and 
virtues graced a long and distinguished public life. 

Lord Erskine was not inferior, as an orator, to the 
greatest of his contemporaries : bnt the j^^^ 
senate was not the scene of hia most re- ^'*'™- 
markable triumphs. His speeches at the bar com- 
bined the highest characteristics of eloquence, — fire, 
— force, — courage, — earnestness, — the closest argri- 
jnent,— imagery,— noble sentiments, — ^great truths 
finely conceived and applied,- — a diction pure and 
^^ simple, — action the most graceful and dignified. 
^^L Bnt none of these great qualities were used for dis- 
^^B play. They were all held, by the severity of hia 
^^H taste, and the mastery of his logic, in due subordin- 
^^H ation to the single design of persuading and con- 
^^1 vincing his audience. The natural graces of his 
^^H person completed the orator. Lord Brougham has 
^^H finely pourti^ayed ' that noble figure, every look of 
^^H whose countenance is expressive, every motion of 
^^V whose form graceful; an eye that sparkles and 
^^B pierces, and almost assures victory, while it " speaks 
^^K audience ere the tongue." ' Had his triumphs been 
^^B as signal in the senate, he would have been the first 
^^^k orator of his age. In that arena there were men 
^^H greater than himself: but he was admitted to an 
^^H eminent place amongst them. He fought for t&axi'j 
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years, side by side, with Mr. Pox j and his rare gifta 
were ever exerted in the cause of freedom. 

To complete the glittering assemblage of orators 
othET great ^^^"^ adomed the age of Chatham and of 
otatoiB. Pitt, many remarkable figures yet stand in 
the foreground. We are stmck with the happy wit 
and resources of Lord North, — the finished precision 
of Wedderbum, — ^the rude force of Lord Thurlow, — 
the bold readiness of Dundas,— the refinement and 
dignity of Lord Mansfield, — the constitutional 
wisdom of Lord Camden, — the logical subtlety of 
Dunning, — the severe reason of Sir William Grant, 
— the impassioned gentleness of Wilberforce, — and 
the statesnoanlike vigour of Lord Grenvillc. 

The succession of orators has still been main- 
juj^ tained. Some of Mr. Pitt's contemporaries 

Graitan. continued to flourish many years after he 
had passed from the scene of his glory ; and others 
were but commencing their career, when his own was 
drawing to its close. He lived to hear the eloquence 
of Mr. Grattan, which had long been the pride of 
his own country. It was rich in imagination, in 
vehemence, in metaphor, and pointed epigram. 
Though a stranger to the British Parliament, his 
genius and patriotism at once commanded a posi- 
tion, scarcely less distinguished than that which he 
had won in the ParUament of Ireland. Englishmen, 
familiar with the eloquence of their own country- 
men, hailed his accession to their ranks, as one of 
the most auspicious results of the Union. 

Mr. Canning's brilliant talents, which had been 
j^ matured under Mr. Pitt, shone forth in fiill 

'^''°°*^- sjjieadour, after the death of that states- 
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man. In wit and sarcasm, in elegant scholarship, ^^^| 

in lively fency, and in the graces of a finished com- ^^^| 

position, he was without a rival. His imagery, — -if ^^^ 

leas original than that of Chatham, Burke, and 1 
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Erakine, — was wronght up with consummate skill, 
and expressed in language of extraordinary beauty. 
\^or more than twenty years, he was the most suc- 
cessful and accomplished debater in the House of 
Commons, — deUghting his friends with his dazzling 
wit, — and confounding his opponents with inex- 
haustible repartee- 
Earl Grey had 'also risen to distinction in the 
days of Mr. Pitt: but the memorable EMioroj. 
achievements of his riper age, associate him with a 
later generation. In dignity and high purpose, — in 
breadth of principle, — in eamest gravity of argu- 
ment and exposition, he was the very model of a 
statesman. His oratory bespoke his inflexible vir- 
tues, and consistency. While his proud bearing 
would have pronounced him the leader of an aris- 
tocracy, and the mouthpiece of his order, — he devoted 
a long life to the service of the people. 

Iiord Eldon exercised so important an influence 
upon political affairs, that he cannot be LordEUon. 
omitted from this group of orators, though his 
claims to oratory alone, would not have entitled him 
to a place amongst them. From the time when he 
had been Mr. Pitt's Solicitor-General, until he left 
tibe woolsack, — a period of nearly forty years, — 
his high offices gave authority to his parliamentary 
efforts. (For twenty years he led captive the judg- 
ment of the House of Lords : but assuredly nevOiiKX 
"by eloquence, noi argument in debate, ' Teais a.iv^, 
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appeala to Me conscience were Ms most moving 
eloquence, — a dread of innovation his standing 
iigument. Even upon legal questions, the legisla- 
ture obtained little light from his discourses. The 
in service which posterity can derive from hia 
eches, is to note how recently prejudice and 
errors were maintained in high places, and how 
trivial the reasons urged in their defence. 

Lord Plunket, like his great countryman, Mr. 
^ra Grattan, had gained a high reputation for 

■inotet. eloquence in the Parliament of Ireland, 
which he not only sustained, but advanced in the 
British House of Commons. [He had risen to emi- 
ice at the bar of Ireland, where his style of speak- 
is said to have resembled that of Erskine. In 
debate, — if displaying less originality and genius 
than Mr, Grattan, and less brilliancy than Mi. 
Canning, — ^he was as powerful in sustained argu- 
ment, as felicitous in illustration, and as forcible 
and pointed in language, as any orator of his time. 
Sir Robert Peel was a striking counterpart of Mr, 
irBoiiert Pitt. At first Ms extraordinary abilities 
'"^ in debate had been outshone by the dazz- 

ling lustre of Mr. Canning, and subdued by the fiery 
vehemence of Mr. Brougham : but his great powers, 
always improving and expanding, could not fail to 
1 acknowledged. His oratory, like that of Mr. 
Pitt, was the perfection of debate. He rarely as- 
pired to eloquence : but in effective declamation, — 
close argument, — in rapid appreciation of the 
points to be assailed or defended,- — in dexterity, — 
in taet, — and in official and Parliamentary know- 
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ledge, he excelled every debater of his time. Eveu 
when his talents were exercised in maintaining the 
political errors of bis age and party, it is impossible 
not to admire the consummate skill with which he 
defended his untenable positions, against assailants 
who had truth on their side. Arguments which 
provoke a smile, when we read them in the words of 
Lord Eldon, surprise us with their force and sem- 
blance of truth, when urged by Sir Robert Peel. 

The oratory of a man so great as the Duke of 
Wellington, was the least of all of his TheDnkeot 
claims to renown. First in war, in diplo- ^^'^b""- 
macy, and in the councils of bis sovereign, — his 
speeches in Parliament were but the natural expres- 
sion of his experience, opinions, and purposes. His 
mind being clear, — his views practical and sagacious, 
— and his objects singularly direct,- — his speaking 
was plain, and to the point. Without fluency or 
art, and without skill in argument, he spoke out 
what his strong sense and judgment prompted. He 
addressed an audience, whom there was no need to 
convince. They hung upon his words, and waited 
upon bis opinions; and followed as he led. The 
reasons of such a man could not fail to be weighty : 
but they were reasons which had detei-rained his 
own course, and might justify it to others, rather 
than arguments to prove it right, or to comhat 
opponents. 

The House of Commons was not the field for the 
best examples of Mr. O'Connell's oratory, y. 
He stood there at a disadvantage, — with a '^'^"'''• 
course to uphold which all but a small band oC IqV- 
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lowers condemned as false and unpatriotic, — and 
with strong feelings against him, which his own 
conduct had provoked ; yet even there, the massive 
powers of the man were not unfrequently displayed. 
A perfect master of every form of argument, — po- 
tent in ridicule, sarcasm, and invective, — rich in 
imagination and humour, — bold and impassioned, 
or gentle, persuasive and pathetic, — he combined all 
the powers of a consummate orator. His language 
was simple and forcible, as became his thoughts : ' 
his voice extraordinary for compass and flexibility. 
But his great powers were disfigured by coarseness, 
by violence, by cmming, and audacious license. At 
the bar, and on the platform, he exhibited the 
greatest, but the most opposite endowments. When 
he had thrown open the doors of the legislature to 
himself and his Roman Catholic brethren, the great 
work of his Ufe was done ; yet he wanted nothing 
but the moral influence of a good cause, and honest 
patriotism, to have taken one of the highest places 
in the senate. 

His countryman, Mr. Sheil, displayed powers 
Mr. fibril, singularly unlike those of his great master. 
He was an orator of extraordinary brilliancy,- — ima- 
ginative, witty, and epigrammatic. Many parts of 
his speeches were exi^uisite compositions, — clothing 
his fancy in the artistic language of the poet. Such 
passages may be compared with many similar ex- 
amples in the speeches of JVIr. Canning. He was 
equally happy in antithesis and epigram. He ex- 
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celled, indeed, in the art and graces of oratorical 
composition. But Ms thonglits were wanting in 
depth and reality : his manner was extravagant in its 
vehemence: his action melodramatic ; and his voice, 
always shrill, was raised in his impassioned efforts, 
to a harsh and discordant shriek. 

This second group of contemporary orators would 
be incomplete, without some other striking ^y^^^ 
characters who played their part amongst '^^' 
them. We would point to the classical ''™"™- 
elegance of Lord Wellesley, — the readiness and dex- 
terity of Perceval, — the high bearing and courage 
of Lord Caatlereagh, — the practical vigour of Tier- 
ney, — the manly force and earnestness of Whithread, 
— the severe virtues and high intellect of Romilly, 
—the learned philosophy of Francis Homer, — the 
didactic fulness of Mackintosh, — the fruitful science 
of HuskissoD, — the lucid argument of FoUett, and 
the brilliant declamation of Macaulay. 

All these have passed away : but there are orators 
still living, who have contended in the same Lj,,„g 
debates, and have won an equal fame. Their ""''""■ 
portraiture will adorn future histories : but who is 
there that will not at once fill up this picture of the 
past, with the transparent clearness and masterly 
force of Lord Lyndhurst, and the matchless powers 
and accomplishments of Lord Brongham.. 

Progressive excellence in so divine an art as 

oratory, is no more to be achieved than in impro™! 

poetry or painting, — in sculpture or archi- Sal^^f^ 

tecture. Genius is of all ages. But if '''^''''"*- 

1 orators of our own time have been unable to exca\. 
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their great models, a candid criticism will scarcely 
assign them an inferior place. Their style hae 
changed, — aa the conditions under which they speak 
are altered. They address themselves more to tht 
reason, and less to the imagination, the feelings and 
the passions of their audience, than the orators of a 
former age. They confront, not only the members 
of their own body, but the whole people,-— who are 
rather to be convinced by argument, than persuaded 
by the fascination of the orator. In their language, 
there is less of study and artistic finish, than in the 
oratory of an earlier period. Their perorations are 
not composed, after frequent recitals of Demos- 
thenes : ' but give direct and forcible expression to 
their own opinions aud sentiments. Their speaking 
is suited to the subjects of debate, — to the stir and 
pressure of public affairs, — and to the taste and 
temper of their audience. The first principles 
of government are no longer in dispute : the liber- 
ties of the people are safe : the oppression of the 
law is unknown. Accordingly, the councils of the 
state encourage elevated reason, rather than impas- 
sioned oratory. Every age has its own type of ex- 
cellence ; and if the Nestors of our own time insist 
upon the degeneracy of Hving orators, perhaps a 
more cultivated taste may now condemn as rant, 
some passages from the speeches of Burke and Chaf- 

' ' I composed tie pBTomtion of my speech foe tie QaeeD, in tho 
Lords, after reading und repeating DemosLheses for tbr^c or foui 
weekB, and I compoaed it twenty tjmea over at least, and it certainly 
ancceeded in n very eitmoidinary degree, and far above any merits 
of its own.' — Lord BiQugham to Zocluuy Macaulay, aa adnoe to hia 
e^eiss^uA son, UanOi lOti, 1823. 
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ham, which their contemporarieH accepted as elo- 
quence. 

But whatever may he the claims of different gene- 
rations to the highest examples of oratory, the men 
of our own age have advanced in political know- 
ledge, and statesmanship; and their deUherations 
have produced results more heneficial to the people. 
They have also improved in temper and moderation. 
In the earlier years of George III., party spirit and 
personal animosities, — not yet restrained hy the 
courtesies of private society, or refined hy good 
taste, — too often gave rise to scenes discreditahle to 
the British senate. The debates were as coarse and 
BcmTilous as the press. 

In these excesses, Lord Chatham was hoth sinned 
against, and sinning. In the debate upon co„^p^, 
the indemnity Bill in 1766, the Duke of o(™oJ^ 
Richmond ' hoped the nohiHty would not '^^ 
he browbeaten hy an insolent minister' ' — a speech 
which Horace Walpole alleges to have driven the 
Earl from the House of Lords, during the remainder 
of his unfortunate admiuistratiou.^ Some years 
later, we find Lord Chatham himself using language 
repugnant to order, and decency of debate. On the 
1st February, 1775, he thus addressed the minis- 
ters : ' Who c^n wonder that you should put a 
tive upon any measure which must annihilate your 
power, deprive you of your emoluments, and at once 
reduce you to that state of insignificance, for which 
God and nature designed you,'* A few days later, 

' Dm. 10th, 1766. ' Walpole'8 Mem., ii. 410, 411. 
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the House of Lords became the scene of personali- 
ties still more disorderly. Lord Shelbume having 
insiniiated that Lord Mansfield had teen concerned 
in drawing up the bills of the previous session re- 
lating to America, Lord Mansfield rising in a pas- 
rion, ' charged the last noble Lord with uttering tbe 
most gross falsehoods,' and said that ' the charge was 
aa unjust, as it was maliciously and indecently urged.' 
In the same debate Lord Lyttelton imputed to Lord 
Camden 'professional subtlety and low cunning." 
Again on the 5th December, 1777, we find Lord 
Chatham accusing Earl Gower of ' petulance and 
malignant misrepresentation,'* 

No man so often outraged propriety and good 
taste as Edmund Burke. His excessive love of 
imagery and illustration, often displayed itself in 
the grossest forms. \\Tio is not familiar with his 
coarse portrait of Lord North, ' extending his right 
leg a full yard before his left, rolling his flaming 
eyes, and moving bis ponderous frame ' ? or with the 
offensive indecency with which he likened Lord 
North's Ministry to a party of courtesans ? * Of Lord 
Shelbume he ventured to say, 'if he was not a 
Cataline or Borgia in morals, it must not be ascribed 
to anything but his understanding.' * 

We find Colonel Barre denouncing the conduct of 
Lord North as ' most indecent and scandalous ; ' and 
Lord North complaining of this language as ' ex- 
tremely imcivil, brutal, and insolent,' until he was 
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called to order, and obliged to apologise.' We find 
Mr. Fox threatening that Loid Xorth's ministiy 
should expiate their crimes upoD the scaffold, and 
iDsinnating that they were in the pay of France.* 
Way, transgressing the bounds of political discussion, 
and assailing private character, he went so far as to 
declare that he should consider it unsafe to be alone 
with Lord North, in a room ; * and would not believe 
his word.* Even of the king, he spoke with inde- 
corous violence.* 

There have since been altercations of equal bitt«r- 
nesa. The deepest wounds wMch sarcasm Baiw mt- 
and invective could inflict, have been un- dc™™™ 
sparingly dealt to political opponents, a™"- 
Combatants ' have sharpened their tongues like a 
I serpent ; adder's poison is under their lips.' But 
good taste and a stricter order in debate, have re- 
strained the grosser outrages to decency. TIjo 
weapons of debate have been as keen and trenchant 
■AH i-ver : but they have been wielded according to 
tbt' laws of a more c-viliii'd warfare. The first years 
of the Eeformed Pailnui' Jit threatened the revival 
of floenes as violent Mud disorderly as any in the last 
fiontury ; * but as the host of new members became 
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disciplined by experience, and the fierce passions of 
that period subsided, the accustomed decorum of the 
House of Commons was restored. 

Indeed, as the Commons have advanced in power 
jjj„j.jgj^ and freedom, they have shown greater self- 
rttt^'*'* restraint, and a more ready ohedience to 
'**''" the authority of the Speaker. They have 
always been more orderly in their proceedings than 
the Lords ; and the contrast which the scenes of the 
first twenty years of George III. present to those of 
later times, can scarcely fail to strike an attentive 
student of Parliamentary history. 

What would now he thought of such scenes as 
those enacted in the time of Sir John Cust, Sir 
Fletcher Norton, and Mr. Cornwall, — of rebukes and 
interruptions,' — of unseemly altercations with the 
Chair, — of the words of the Speaker himself beiu"; 
taken down, — and of a motion that they were dis- 
orderly and dangerous to tUt frt-edom of debate ?' 

In concluding this sketch of Parliamentary oratory, 
General a few Words may he added concerning the 
of debit*, general standard of debate in the House of 
Commons. If that standai-d be measured by the 

' Sceoea between Mr. Eighy and the Sfcker, Sir John Cast, in 
17B2. Cavendkh Deb., i. 312. And between Bir J, CaTcndish an.i 
He samB Speaker, March 9th, I7S9.— fWrf.. 667. Mr. Burke and 
the same, April ISth, 1709.— ibid., 878. :^^-nes with Sir ¥Utchei 
Horton, Dae Ilth, mo.—Ibid., ii. IfiS-Mirch 12ch and 27tli, 
im.—lbid., ii. 390. 476. General Tarlel.-'i' and Mr. Speaker Ad 
dington, 16th Not., 1796.- Lord Colch-st e 's Diary, i. 7. Even &j 
late 03 March 16th, 1808, liere was j» lUlenjntion between the 
Chair and Mr. Tierney, which ended !u n fMolntion afflrmmg the 
impartislitj of Mr. SpBaksr AbboL— Lord Colchester'B Diary, 11. 
142. 
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excellence of the best speakers at different periods, 
we have no cause to te ashamed of the age in which 
our living orators and statesmen have flourished. 
But judged by another test, this age has been ex- 
posed to disparaging criticisms. When few save 
the ablest men contended in debate, and the rank 
and file were content to -cheer and vote, a certain 
elevation of thought and language was, perhaps, 
more generally sustained. But, of late years, inde- 
pendent members,— active, informed, and business- 
like, representing large interests, — more responsible 
to constituents, and less devoted to party chiefs, — 
- living in the public eye, and ambitious of distinc- 
tion, — have eagerly pressed forward, and claimed a 
hearing, Excellence in debate has suffered from 
the multiplied demands of public affairs. Yet in 
speeches without pretensions to oratory, are found 
strong common sensej- practical knowledge, and an 
honesty of purpose that was wanting in the silent 
legions of former times. The debates mark the 
activity and earnest spirit of a representative as- 
sembly. ' At all times there have been some speakers 
of a lower grade, — without instruction, taste, or 
elevation. Formerly their common-place effusions 
were not reported: now they are freely read, 
and scornfully criticised. They are put to shame 
by the writers of the daily press, who discuss the 
same subjects with superior knowledge and ability. 
Falling below the educated mind of the country, 
they bring discredit upon the House of Commons, 
while they impaii- its legislative efficiency. But 

V TOL. II. K 
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worse evils than these have been overcome ; and we 
may hope to see this abuse of free discussion even- 
tually corrected, by a less tolerant endurance on the 
part of the House, and by public reprobation and 
contempt. 




We have surveyed the great political inatitutiona 
by which the state is goveraed; and es- inflatnceot 
amined the influence which each has exer- I'aritamcnt- 
cised, and their combined operation. That mmt. 
a form of government so composite, and combining 
so many conflicting forces, has generally been main- 
tained in harmonious action, is mainly due to the 
organisation of parties, — an agency hardly recog- 
nised by the constitution, yet inseparable from par- 
liamentary government, and exercising the greatest 
influence, for good or evil, upon the political des- 
tinies of the country. Party has guided and con- 
trolled, and often dominated over the more ostensible 
authorities of the state ; it baa supported the crown 
and aristocracy against the people : it has trampled 
upon public liberty ; it has dethroned and coerced 
kings, overthrown ministers and Parliaments, hum- 
bled the nobles, and established popular rights. 
But it has protected the fabric of the government 
fi'om shocks which threatened its very foun.isAA.Q'oa. 
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Parties have risen and fallen : but institutions have 
remained unshaken. The annals of party embrace 
a large portion of the history of England : ' but 
passing lightly over its meaner incidents, — the am- 
bition, intrigues, and jealousies of statesmen, — the 
greed of place-hunters, and the sinister aims of 
faction, — we will endeavour to trace its influence in 
advancing or retarding the progress of constitutional 
liberty, and enlightened legislation. 

The parties in which Englishmen have associated, 
prindpiBg ^ different times, and under various names, 
{^^5^ have represented cardinal principles of go- 
v^^ vemment,' — authority on the one aide, — 
popular rights and privileges on the other. The 
former principle, pressed to extremes, would tend to 
absolutism, — the latter to a republic ; hut, con- 
trolled vfithin proper limits, they are both necessary 
for the safe working of a balanced constitution. 
When parties have lost sight of these principles, in 
pursuit of objects less worthy, they have degenerated 
into factions.* 

The divisions, conspiracies, and civil wars by 
^^ which England was convulsed until late in the six- 

^^^B ' Hf. WiDgTove Cooke, in Us spirited ' Historj of Party.' \a 

^^H ivhich I desire to actnovledge many oliligatlone, related Uie most 

^^^B iaBtnictive incidents of general lustorj. 

^^^^ - ' Fort; is a bodv & men united, for promoting bj tbeir joint 

^^^1 endeavours the nutional interest, upon some pnrticulnr principle in 

^^H whidi thej are all agreed,'— Swis'B Piesent JHsconteMs, Worla, ii. 

L 



Nationul iniersBts' . . . 'vould be eoniEtinipa aacrificcd, and 
alwajB mode subordinate to, perBonal interests; and that, I tlliak, 
IB the true diaracteriatio of fiictiun.' — Bolingbrokii Dissert. apoB 
Forties, Worke, iii. 15. 

Of Bueli a cature are connections in politics ; eaBentially ne 
V to the full performance of our public duty : accidentalij lii 
to atgBnetat6 into fai:tioa.' — Ibid., Works, ii. 332. 
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teentli century, must not be confounded mth the 
development of parties. Rarely founded on dis- 
tinctive principles, their ends were sought onginot 
by arms, or deeds of violence and treason. '^^^• 
Neither can we trace tlie origin of parties in those 
earlier contentions,— sometimes of nobles, sometimes 
of Commons, with the crown, to which we owe many 
of our most valued liberties. They marked, indeed, 
the spirit of freedom which animated our fore- 
fathers : but they subsided with the occasions which 
had incited them. Classes asserted their rights ; 
but parliamentary parties, habitually maintaining 
opposite principles, were unknown. 

The germs of party, in the coimcils and Parlia- 
ment of England, — generated by tlie Re- ^^ 
formation, — were first discernible in the ^*™'- 
reign of Elizabeth. The bold spirit of the Puritana 
then spoke out in the House of Commons, in support 
of the rights of Parliament, and against her prero- 
gatives, in matters of Church and State.' .' In their 
efforts to obtain toleration for their brethren, and 
modifications of the new ritual, they were coun- 
tenanced by Cecil and Walsingham, and other emi- 
nent councillors of the queen. ^ In matters of state, 
they could expect no sympathy from the court ; but 
perceiving their power, as an organised party, they 
spared no efforts to gain admission into the House 
of Commons, until, joined by other opponents of 
prerogative, they at length acquired a majority. 

' D'Ewes' Joum., 15G-175. Himie'a Hist., iii. 497, 511. TMa 
onthor goes too for, wiieu hu sajs, ' It wfts to this sect, whoea priE- 
ciples appeur so irivolous, and habits se ridioulous, that thoEo^ifc. 
B»we the whulii fruedum of their ■-----' "•• - — 
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In 1601, they showed theii- strength by a 
conBietot successful resistance to the queen'a pre- 
SSStiiB rogative of granting monopolies in trade, 
stonrts. ^y j-oyai patent. Under her weak succes- 
Hor, Jamea I., ill-judged assertions of prerogative 
were met with bolder remonstrances. His doctrine 
of the divine right of kings, and the excesses of the 
High Church party, widened the breach between 
the crown and the great body of the Puritans,' 
and strengthened the popular party. (Foremost 
among them were Sandys, Coke, Eliot, Selden, and 
Pym, who may ho regarded as the first leaders of a 
regular parUamentary opposition.) 

The arbitrary measures of Charles I., the bold 
schemes of Strafford, and the intolerant bigotry of 
Laud, precipitated a eolHsion between the opposite 
principles of government ; and divided the whole 
country into Cavaliers and Eouudheads. On one 
side, the king's prerogative had been pushed to 
extremes : on the other, the defence of popular 
rights was inflamed by ambition and fanaticism, 
into a fierce republican sentiment. The principles 
and the parties then arrayed against one another 
long retained their vitality, under other names and 
different circumstances.' 

Charles II., profiting httle by the experience of 
the last reign,— nay, rather encouraged by the 
excesses of the Commonwealtli to cherish kingly 

' ' Tho principles by wHoi KiEg James and King CharlDS I. 
goTemcd, and the excesaes of Meiarchical and roonorchicnl power 
— .!. I i_ consjqnenca of them, gave great udvantago to the oppo- 

3, and entirely oocuslonBd fiiB miBeries whieli followed.' 

i-f, WarH, iii. 50. 
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power,' — pursued the reckless course of the Stuaxti 
Lis measures being supported by the Court party, 
and opposed by the Country party. 

\3Tie contest of these parties upon the ExcluBion 
Bill, in 1680, at length gave rise to the whigtnnd 
well-known names of Whig and Tory..^"** 
Originally intended as terms of reproach and ridicule, 
they afterwards became the distinctive titles of two 

■great parties, representing principles essential to 
the freedom and safety of the State.' The Whigs 

•espoused the principles of liberty, — the independent 
rights of Parliament and the people, — and the law- 
fulness of resistance to a king who violated the laws. 
} 'The Tories maintained the divine and isdefeasible 
right of the king, the supremacy of prerogative, and 
the duty of passive obedience on the part of the 
Bubject.' Both parties alike upheld the monarchy : 
but the ^\Tiigs contended for the limitation of its 
authority within the bounds of law : the principles 
of the Tories favoured absolutism in Church and 



' BoliiigbrokB'H Disaertation on Partiea, Works, iii. S3. 
* Nothing can be more sillj or pointless than tiiese names. The 
rapporters of the Duke of Yoch, as C&tholics, irere osbuiqmI to be 
'Indunen, and were called bj tie Countrj party 'Tories,' — a tenn 
' *■"' to applied' to ft set of lawless bog-lrottorB, reaamUing the 
n 'WhitebojB.' The Country party were called ■'miigs,' 
I iMcoi^ng to some, ' a TemaFolar in Scotlaud, for corrupt and aaur 
■■wb^;' and, according to others, from the Scottish Covenantere rf 
the Sonth-western counties of Scotland, who had ceceiTod the appal- 
' latioQ of 'WMg!{:amore3, or Whigs, when they made an inroad upon 
Xdiiibiirgh in 1618, under die Harquess of Argyll. — Boser North's 
'Exameu, 32l>-331i Burnet's Own Times, i. 78; Coob^B Hist, of 
I^rty,i.l37; Macaulay's Hist., i. 258. 

' Bolingbrolte's Diaaertation on Parties, Works, iii. 39 ; Soger 
■north's Examen, 335-342 ; Macaula/B Hist., i. 473 ; ii. 381-400. 
' Brad/s Hist, of the Crown, 1684, Trarta, 33B ; Preface ' 
ist. of England, &c. ; and Declaration of \3imeiHi!i,^ i:S. '^~' 
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The infatuated assaults of James II. upon the 
religion and liberties of the people united, for a 
PErtfeB-nHer time, the Whigs and Tories in a common 
cause ; and the latter, ia opposition to 
their own principles, concurred in the necessity of 
expelling a dangerous tyrant from his throne.' The 
Revolution was the triumph and conclusive recog- 
nition of Whig principles, as the foundation of a 
limited monarchy. Yet the principles of the two 
parties, modified by the conditions of this constitu- 
tional settlement, were still distinct and antagonistic. 
The Whigs continued to promote every necessary 
limitation of the royal authority, and to favour 
religious toleration : the Tories generally leaned to 
prerogative, to High-church doctrines, and hostility 
to Dissenters ; while the extreme members of that 
party betrayed their original principles, as Non- 
jurors and Jacobites.*\ 

The two parties contended and intrigued, with 
varying success, during the reigns of William and 
of Anne ; when the final victory of the Whigs 
secured constitutional government. But the stub- 
bom principles, disappointed ambition, and factious 
violence of Tories disturbed the reigns of the two 
first kings of the House of Hanover, witli disaf- 

Jnly aiBt, 1683; Coota's HiaL of Purtj, i. 346; MacaQlay's Hist., 
i. 270. Filmer, representing the eitreme vieirs of this part j. Bays ; 
* A rasa, is Loand to obej the king's commaDd against lav ; naj, in 

me cases, agninat difine laits.' — Fatt^rckui, 100. 

' Bolingbroke's Worts, iii. 124, 136; Macftulaj's Hist., ii. 3D8, 

i infra. Chap. XIL ; SmiVs Four Last Years of Queen 
I, 45 ;' Bolingtonke's Works, iii. 132 ; Mncaulaj's Hist., iii, 
\ 7-11,71,440-464, 489, 6BB,&i;,; Macknight'a Life of Bolingbroko 
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fection, treason, and civil wars.' The 6iial over- 
throw of the Pretender, in 1745, being fatal to the 
Jacobite cause, the Tories became a national partj ; 
and, still preserving their principles, at length 
transferred their hearty loyalty to the reigning 
Jdng. Meanwhile the principles of both parties 
had naturally been modified by the political cir- 
cumstances of the times. The ^VTiigs, installed as 
mlers, had been engaged for more than forty years 
after the death of Anne, in consolidating the power 
and influence of the crown, in connection with par- 
liamentary government. The Tories, in opposition, 
had been constrained to renounce the untenable 
doctrines of their paiiy, and to recognise the lawful 
rights of Parliament and the people.' Nay, at 
times they had adroitly paraded the popular prin- 
ciples of the Whig school against ministers, who in 
the practical administration of the government, 
and in furtherance of the interests of their pai'ty, 
had been too prone to forget them. Bolingbroke, 
Wyndham, and Shippen had maintained tlie con- 
stitutional virtues of short parliaments, and de- 
nounced the dangers of parliamentary corruption, 
the undue influence of the crown, and a standing 
army.*- 

' Pari. Hist., xiii. 668; Coie's Life of Walpola, i. 6G, Itfa, Me. 

' ' Toryiain,' BajH Mr. Wingrove Cooka, ' waa formed for govein- 
mpnt: it is only a creed for rulers.' — Hat. of Parly, ii. 49. 

» Boliugbroke's Dinaertation on Parties, Wocts, iii. 133 ; Tho 
Craftaman, No. 40, &e. ; Pari. Hist,, vii. 311 ; Zi., ii. 426, rf »«.; 
/*., I. 375, 479 ; Coie'a Lifo of Walpole, ii. 62 ; Tindal's Hist., lii. 
7Ea,iv. 423. 'YoQT right JacDbitt* said Sir R. Walpole in 1738, 
'dieguisn bin true semtmpntE : he Foani foe revolution priDei[jt 
lie ptetpndB to bo a grail frii'nd to Ubprly, and a p'ettt ^ '" 
nstitHtioQ.'— RtH. Hat., x. 401. 
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Through all vicissitudes of time and circum- 
ckw> tmn st^^^ce, however, the distinctive principles 
Sj|^£^ of the two great parties were generally 
^""^ maintained ; ' and the social classes from 
which they derived their strength were equally 
defined. The loyal adherents of Charles I. were 
drawn from the territorial nobles, the country gen- 
tlemen, the higher yeomanry, the Church, and the 
universities : the Parliament was mainly supported 
by the smaller freeholders, the inhabitants of towns, 
and Protestant nonconformists. Seventyyears after- 
wards, on the accession of George I., the same 
classes were distinguished by similar principles. 
The feudal relations of the proprietors of the soil to 
their tenantry and the rural population, — their close 
connection with the Church, — ^and their traditional 
loyalty, assured their adherence to the politics of 
their forefathers. The rustics, who looked to the 
squire for bounty, and to the rector for the consola- 
tions of religion and charity, were not a class to 
inspire sentiments favourable to the sovereignty 
of the people. Poor, ignorant, dependent, and 
submissive, they seemed born to be ruled as 
children, rather than to share in the government 
of their country. 

On the other hand, the commercial and manu- 
factiuring towns, — the scenes of active enterprise 

' Mr. Wbgrovo CdoIb eays, that after BolingbrolM renounced the 
Jacobite cauaa oa the accesaioa of Geo. II., ■ hencoforwiird wo never 
tsA the Tory party struggling to eitend the prerogative of tLo 
Ctown.' 'The principle of that party haa been rather arifltocni- 
tieol lltKU monarchical,' — a remark which is, probably, aa appli- 
cable to one party as Co the other until the period of the Beib nn 
£ilL\-^isi. ^Fm-tg. ii. 105. 'M 
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rttnd akilled handicraft, — comprised classes who 
oaturally leaned to self-goveraraent, and embraced 
Whig principles. Merchants and manufacturers, 
themselves springing from the people, had no 
feelings or interests in common with the county 
famiheB, from whose society they were repelled with 
haughty exclusiveness : they were familiarised, by 
municipal administration, with the practice of self- 
1 government : their pursuits were congemal to poli- 

tical activity and progress. Even their traditions 
were associated with the cailse of the Parliament 
and the people, against the crown. The stout 
burghers among whom they dwelt were spirited and 
I intelhgent. Congregated within the narrow bounds 

I of a city, they canvassed, and argued, and formed a 
public opinion concerning affairs of state, naturally 
inchning to popular rights. The stem nonconformist 
Bpiritj^as yet scarcely known in country villages, — 
animated large bodies of townsmen with an heredi- 
tary distrust of authority in church and state. 
It was to such communities as these that the 
Whig ministers of the House of Hanover, and the 
great territorial families of that party, looked for 
popular support;. , As landowners, they commanded 
the representation of several coimtiea and nomina- 
tion boroughs. But the greater number of the 
smaller I boroughs being under the influence of T017 
squires,! ^^ Whigs would have been unequal to 
their opponents in parliamentary following, had not 
new allies been found in the moneyed classes, who 
were rapidly increasing in numbers and importance. 
The superior wealth and influence of tKesa la^tt,. 
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enabled them to wrest borough after borough from 
the local squires, until tbey secured a parliamentary 
majority for the Whigs. It was a natural and 
appropriate circumstance, that the preservation 
and grovrth of English liberties should have been 
associated with the progress of the country in 
commercial wealth and greatnesB. The social im- 
provement of the people won for them privileges 
which it fitt-ed them to enjoy. 

Meanwhile, long-continued possession of power 
Ellin Dithfl by the Whigs, and the growing discredit 
to the scaa- of tbo Jacobite party, attracted to the side 
GEorgoin. of the government many Tory patrons of 
boroughs. These causes, aided by the corrupt par- 
liamentary organisation of that period,' maintained 
the ascendency of the Whig party until the fall of 
Sir Robert Walpole ; and of the same party, with 
other alliances, until the death of George II.* 
Their rule, if signalised by few measures which 
servo as landmarks in the history of our liberties, 
was yet distinguished by its moderation, and by 
respect for the theory of constitutional government, 
which was fairly worked out, as far as it was com- 
patible with the political abuses and corruptions of 
their times. The Tories were a dispirited and 
helpless minority; and in 1751, their hopes of 
better times were extinguished by the death of 
the Prince of Wales and Bolingbroko." Some were 
gained over by the government; and others cherished, 

' Sij™, Vol. I. 383 ct icq. 

• Bociington's Dinpy, 386 ; Coxe's Ptlham AdmiQistrntion, ii. 166, 

' Coxe'h Lite of AValpole, 37B- ' J 
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in sullen silence, the principles and sympathies of 
their ruined party. But the new reign rapidly 
revived their hopes. The young king, Thriireri- 
brought up at I-eicester Honse, had ac- newrdgn. 
quired, by instruction and early association, tha 
principles in favour at that little court.' His 
political ftiith, hia ambition, bia domestic affections, 
and his friendships alike attracted him towards the 
Tories ; and his friends were, accordingly, transferred 
from Leicester House to St. James's. He at once 
became the regenerator and leader of the Tory 
party. If their cause bad suffered discouragement 
and disgrace in the two last reigns, all the circum- 
stances of this period were favourable to the revival 
of their principles, and the triumph of their tra- 
ditional policy. To rally round the throne had 
ever been their watchword : respect for prerogative 
and loyal devotion to the person of the sovereign 
had been their characteristic pretensions. That the 
source of all power was from above, was their 
distinctive creed. And now a young king had 
arisen among them who claimed for himself their 
faith and loyalty. The royal authority was once 
more to be supreme in the government of the state: 
the statesmen and parties who withstood it, were to 
be cast down and trampled upon. Who so fit aa 
men of Tory principles and traditions to aid him in 
the recovery of regal power ? The party which had 
clung with most fidelity to the Stuarts, and had 
defended government by prerogative, were the 
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natural instruments for increaaing, — under another 
dynasty and different political conditions, — the 
influence of the crown, 

"We have seen how early in his reign the king 
Thokinra began to put aside his Whig councillors ; 
^S^ and with what precipitation lie installed 
thawhiga. jjjg -j.Qj,y favourite, Lord Bute, as first 
minister.' With singular steadiness of purpose, 
address, and artful management, he seized upon 
every occasion for disuniting and weakening the 
Whigs, and extending the influence of the Tories. 
It was his policy to brioff meu of every political 
connection into his service ;( but he specially favoured 
Tories, and Whigs alienated from their own party., . 
■All the early administrations of his reign were 
coalitions. The Whigs could not be suddenly sup- 
planted ; but they were gradually displaced by men 
more willing to do the bidding of the court. Re- 
stored for a short time to power, under Lord Rock- 
ipgham, they were easily overthrown, and replaced 
by the strangely composite ministry of the Dnke of 
Grafton, consisting, according to Burke(_' of patriots 
and courtiers, king's friends and Republicans, Whigs 
and Tories, treacherous friends and open enemies.' * I 
On the retirement of Lord Chatham, the Tories 
acquired a preponderance in the cabinet ; and when 
Lord Camden withdrew, it became wholly Tory, 
i king conld now dispense with the services of 
Whig statesmen ; and accordingly Lord North was 
placed at the head of the first ministry of this 
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reign, {ffliich was originally composed of Tories,! 
But he seized the first opportunity of strengthening 
it, by a coalition with the Grenvillea and Bedfords.' 

Meanwhile, it was the fashion of the court to 
decry all party connections as factions, ,-^^ „„( 
Personal capacity was held up as the sole i"™™™-' 
qualification for the service of the crown. This 
doctrine was well calculated to increase the king's 
own power, and to disarm parliamentary opposition. 
It served also to justify the gradual exclusion of the 
Whigs from the highest offices, and the suhstitutioa 
of Tories. When the Whigs had been entirely sup- 
planted, and the Tories safely established in their 
place, the doctrine was heard of no more, except to 
discredit an opposition. 

The rapid reeonstruction of the To-ry party was 
facilitated hy the organisation of the king's Tho king's 

. ,; ... . 1, (rlenils lUied 

fnends.^ Most of these men onginally totheiuriH. 
belonged to that party ; and none could be enrolled 
amongst them, without speedily becoming converts 
te its principles.^ Country gentlemen who bad been 
out of favour nearly fifty years, found themselves 
courted and caressed ; and faithful to their prin- 
ciples, could now renew their activity in public life, 
encouraged by the smiles of their sovereign. This 
party was also recruited from another class of 
auxiliaries. Hitherto the new men, unconnected 
■with county families, had generally enrolled them- 
selves on the opposite side. Even where their 



> Lord Mahon's Hist, v. 442, 

> Suyra, Vol. I. p. 12, 38. 

• Walp. Mem., i. !5; BuUer's Eem., i. 
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preference to Whig principles was not decided, they 
had been led to that connection hy jealousy of the 
landowners, by the attractions of a winning cause, 
and government favours : but now they -were won 
over, by similar allurements, to the court. And, 
henceforth, much of the electoral corruption which 
had once contributed to the parliamentary majority 
of the Whigs, was turned against them by their 
Tory rivals and the king's friends. 

Meanwhile, the Whigs, gradually excluded from 
The Whigs power, were driven hack upon those popular 
Hon. principles which had been too long in 

abeyance. They were still, indeed, an aristocratic 
body : Ibut no longer able to rely upon family con- 
nections, they offered themselves as leaders of the 
people.] At the same time, the revival and activity 
of Tory principles, in the government of the state, 
re-animated the spirit of freedom, represented by 
their party. They resisted the dangerous influence 
of the crown, and the scarcely less dangerous ex- 
tension of the privileges of Parliament : they op- 
posed the taxation of America: they favoured the 
publication of debates, and the liberty of tlie press : 
they exposed and denounced parliamentary cormp- 
tion. Their strength and character as a party were 
impaired by the jealousies and dissensions of rival 
families. Pelhams, Eockinghams, Bedfords, Gren- 
villes, and the followers of Lord Chatham too often 
lost sight of the popular cause, in their contentions 
for mastery, ■^ut in the main, the least favourable 
critic of the Whigs will scarcely ventiure to ( 
tiieir services in* the cause of liberty, 
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coDnnencenient of this reign, until the death of Lord 
Rockingham. \ Such was the vigour of their oppo- 

Isition, aud such the genius and eloquence of their 
leaders,- — Lord Chatham, Mr. Fox, Lord Camden, 
Mr. Burke, and Mr. Sheridan, — that they exercised 
>ft Btroug influence upon public opinion, and checked 
Fand moderated the arbitrary spirit of the court 
fparty. The haughty pretensions to irresponsibility 
'which marked the first ministers of this reign, 
became much lowered in the latter years of Lord 
North's administration. Free discussion prevailed 
[.over doctrines opposed to liberty. Nor was the 
[publication of debates already without its good 
hteaults upon the conduct of both parties. 
I But while the Tories were renouncing doctrines 



■iiepugnant to public liberty, they were Toriaaop 
'initiating a new principle not hitherto c^- — 



characteristic of their party. Respect for authority, 
nay, even absolute power, is compatible with en- 
lightened progress in legislation. Great emperors, 
from Justinian to Napoleon, have gloried in the 
fame of lawgivers, i But the Tory party were learn- 
ing to view the amendment of our laws with distrust 
and aversion.) In their eyes change was a pohtical 
evil. Many causes concuired to favour a doctrine 
wholly unworthy of any school of statesmen. Tory 
eympathieB were with the past. Men who in the 
last generation would have restored the Stuarts, and 
'.annulled the Eevolution, had little, in their creed, 
congenial to enlightened progress. The power 
.which they had recovered, was associated with the 
of the crown, and the existing poUtj of 
VOL. U. L 
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the state. Changes in the laws urged by opponents, 
and designed to restrain their own authority, were 
naturally resisted. Nor must the character of the 
men who constituted this party be forgotten. Fore- 
most among them was the king himself, — a man of 
narrow intellect and intractable prejudices, — with- 
out philosophy or statesmanship,— and whose science 
of government was ever to carry out, by force or 
management, his own strong will. The main body 
of the party whom he had raised to power and 
taken into his confidence, consisted of country gen- 
tlemen, — types of immobility, — of the clergy, trained J 
by their trust and calling to reverence the past.,| 
— and of lawyers, guided by prescription and prece- 
dent, — venerating laws which they had studied and 
expounded, but not aspiring to the higher philosophy 
of legislation. Such men were content ' stave super 
antiquas viae ; ' and dreaded every change as fraught 
■with danger. In this spirit the king warned the 
people, in 1780, against 'the hazard of innovation.' ' 
In the BWne spirit the king's friend Mr. Eigby, in 
opposing Mr. Pitt's first motion for reform, ' treated 
all innovations as dangerous theoretical experi- 
ments.'* This doctrine was first preached during 
the ministry of Lord North. It was never accepted 
by Mr. Pitt and his more enlightened disciples : but 
it became an article of faith with the majority of 
the Tory party j 

The American War involved principles which 

rallied the two parties, and displayed their natural 

antagonism. It was the duty of the government 

' Supra, Vol. 1 395. = Wrajtall'a Hist. Mem., i 
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to repress revolt, and to maintain the national 
honour. Had the Whigs been in power, prfncMei 
they wonid have acknowledged this obliga- ^^j^**" 
tion. But the Tories,— led by the king ^"■■ 
himself, — were animated by a spirit of resentment 
against the colonists, which marked the character- 
istic principles of that party. In their eyes resist- 
ance was a crime : no violation of rights could 
justify or palliate rebellion. Tories of all classes 
were united in a cause so congenial to their common 
sentiments. The court, the landed gentry, and the 
clergy insisted, with one voice, that rebellion must 
be crushed, at whatever cost of blood and treasure. 
They were supported by a great majority of the 
House of Commons, and by the most influential 
classes in the country. The Whigs, on the other 
hand, asserted the first principles of their party in 
maintaining the rights of all British subjects to tax 
themselves, by their representatives, and to resist 
oppression and injustice. But in their vain efforts 
to effect a reconciliation mth America, they had a 
slender following in Parliament ; and in the country 
had little support but that of the working claflses, — 
then wholly without influence, — and of the traders, 
who generally supported that party, and whose in- 
terests were naturally concerned in the restoration 
of peace,' 

' Lord Camiion, writing to Lord Chatham, February, I77o, said : 
' I am grioTtd ta obBerre tliat t}ie landed inteireBt is almost altO' 
gether anti-Aroericaa, though the common paopla hold the war in 
abhoTipQce, and the merchants and tradesmen, for obriaua xeasons, 
ore oltogethEr againat it."^ — Chatham Cori;, iv. 401. — ' Parties wera 
djvided nearly as they had been at the end of the reign of Qjieea 
the Conrt and the landed gently, Willi a. utB^owtj i^ "Coft 
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Such were the Bentiments, and sucli the temper 
of the ruling party, that the leading Whigs were 
not without apprehension that, if America should / 
be subdued, English liberty would be endangered.' I 

Having vainly opposed and protested against the 
BeccBBioooi measures of the government, in November, 
inn78. 1776, they seceded from Parliament on 
AmerieaD questions, — desiring to leave the entire 
responsibility of coercion with ministers and their 
majority. It can scarcely be denied that their 
secession — like eai'lier examples of the same policy ' 
— was a political error, if not a dereliction of duty. 
It is true that an impotent minority, constantly 
overbome by power and numbers, may encourage 
and fortify, instead of restraining, their victorious 
opponents. Their continued resistance may be de- 
nounced as factious, and the smallness of their 
numbers pointed at as evidence of the weakness of 
their cause. But secession is flight. The enemy is 
left in possession of the field. The minority confess 
themselves vanquished. They even abandon the 
hope of retrieving their fallen cause, by rallying the 
people to their side. Nor do they escape imputa- 
tions more injurious than any which persistence, 
under every discouragement, could bring upon them. 

House of Commons, weTe with the Tories ; the trading intBTest and 
popnlar feeling witi the Whigs,' — Lord J. BuisdCa Life of Fox, i. 
83 ; BelEham's Hist, ri. 194. 

' Debates on Amendments to Address, 31st Oct. 1778, &c. ; Fos's 
Mem., i. 143 ; Lord 3. KusseH's Life of Foi, i. 136 ; Lord Eock- 
ingham's Coir., ii. 276 ; Walpole's Mem., \v. 126 ; GrenTiUe Papers, 
iv. 673; Burke's Works, ii, 3S9; Walpole's Joorn., ii. 107,241,611. 

' The Tory opposition hsd'secBded in 1722, and again in 1738. — 
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They may be accused of sullen iH-temper, — of bear- 
ing defeat with a bad grace, — and of the sacrifice of 
public duty to private pique. 

The latter charge, indeed, they could proudly dis- 
regard, if convinced that a course, conscientiously 
adopted, was favourable to their principles. Yet it 
is difficult to justify the renunciation of a public 
I duty, in times of peril, and the absolute surrender of 
I a cause believed to be just. The Whigs escaped 
iBone of these charges; and even the dignity of a 
f proud retirement before irresistible force was sacri- 
T "ficed by want of concert and united action. Mr. 
ri Fox and others returned after Christmas, to oppose 
I the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act,' while 
I many of his friends continued their secession, 
1 Hence his amaU party was further weakened and 
I -divided,^ and the sole object of secession lost.* 

The fortunes of the Whig party were now at their 
I lowest point; and, for the present, the .11,5 ^jg, 
L Tories were completely in the ascendant,* S^^^ 
) But the disastrous incidents of the ""' 



' ThiB Act appliedtopersonsauBpectedof high treason inAinerica, 
or on II1B liigli atis. 

" Hb mnsterad no mora than fort^-tlireB fullowerB on tlie Bscond 
Mading, and thirtj-thraa on the Ihird reading. 

* The Duke of Bichmond, writing to Lord Rockingham, Baid: — 
' The icorBt, I eee, has happtued, — that is, tho plan that vas adopted 
I lia« not been Bteadilj pureued.' — Eockatffham Corr,, ii. 30S ; Full. 
ri£st.,XTi. 1229. 

I ' Bnrie, writing to Foi, 8th Oct, 1777, eays :— ' The Tories nni- 
E "msBUj think their power aad consequence involved in the satxesi of 
Y 'this AraericBJi bnsinese, Tho clergy are astonishingly warm in it, 
' and what the Tories xre «hon embodiod and nnited wilh their 
n&tuial head the Crown, and aninmted bj the clergy, no man knows 
I better diaa yourself. As lo the Whigs, I think them far from 
^«itinct. They are. what they always were (except bj the able naaot 
spportunities) by lar the veakest party in this Ewaftry. "Sie^ \iot«iJ 
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American war, followed by hostilities with France, 
could not fail to increase the influence of one party, 
while it discredited and humbled the other. The 
government was shaken to its centre ; and in the 
summer of 1778, overtures were made to the Whigs, 
which would have given them the majority in a ne%v 
cabinet under Lord Weymouth, on the basis of a 
ivithdrawal of the troops from America, and a 
vigorous prosecution of the war with France. Con- 
trary to the advice of Mr, Fos, these overtures were 
rejected ; and the Whigs continued their opposition 
to the fruitless contest with our revolted colonists.' 
A war at once so costly, and so dishonourable to oui- 
arms, disgusted its former supporters ; and the 
Whigs pressed Lord North with extraordinary energy 
and resolution, until they finally drove him from 
power. Their position throughout this contest, — 
the generous principles which they maintained, and 
the eloquence and courage with which they resisted 
the united force of the king, the ministers, and a 
large majority of both Houses of Parliament, — went 
tar to restore their strength and character as a party. 
But, on the other hand, they too often laid them- 
selves open to the charge of upholding rebels, and 
encouraging the foreign enemies of their country, — 
a charge not soon forgotten, and successfully used to 
their prejudice.' 

not ypt learned the npplicatioa of their principles to the present fitato 
nf things ; and rb to the JJleaCDtere, tLu main efTectiTe part of the 
Whig strength, they are, to use a faronrita ospression of our Ameri- 
can campaign etjle, " net all in force." '^-Burkis Worla. \x. 148. 

' Lord J. SoBseli'B Life of Fox, i. 193; Sir G.C. Lewis's Adminis. 
tratioas, 13. 

'' S'Jiey were accused of adopting tlie colours of Iha American ai 
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In watching the struggles of the two great parties, 
another incident must not be overlooked. '"^^^ 
The American contest fanned the latent party, 
embers of democracy throughout Europe ; and in 
England a democratic party was formed,' which, a 
few years later, exercised an important influence 
upon the relatione of Whigs and Tories. 

The Whigs, restored to power under their firm and 
honest leader, Lord Rockingham, appeared, Tjorraio- 
onee more, in the ascendant. The king, "a wi^ 
however, had taken care that their power •"'"""■ 
should be illusory, and their position insecure. 
Lord Rockingham was placed at the head of another 
coalition ministry, of which one part consisted of 
Whigs, and the other of the Court party, — Lord 
Shelbume, Lord Thiurlow, Lord Ashburton, and the 
Duke of Girafton. In such a cabinet, divisions and 
distrust were unavoidable. The Whig policy, how- 
ever, prevailed, and does honour to the memory of 
that short-lived administration.'' 

The death of Lord Rockingham again overthrew 
his party. The king selected Lord Shel- Boath of 
bume to succeed him ; and BIr. Fos, ob- bochiib. 
jecting to that minister as the head of the 'at. i^s^. 
rival party in the Coalition, in whom he had no 
confidence, and whose good faith towards himself he 

— ' blue and buff,' — as the insignia of their psirly, v It appcara, how- 
erer, that the Americans, in taot, borrowed tJie Whig colonra.-i- 
WraxalVa Mm., ii 229 ; KocMngham Corr., ii 276 ; Lord Stanhopa'^a 
Hisfelianies, 116-122. 

' Stsphen'sLifeof Home Toote,!. 162-175; ii. 28; Cooke's Hist, 
of Party, iii, 188 ; Wyrill's PoL Papers, ii 463. 

* Supra, Vol L 60, 
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had strong reasons to doutt, refused to serve under 
him, and retired with most of his friends.' 

/This was a crisis in the history of parties, whose 
crbfa in future destinies were deeply affected by two 
of pBTtiEs. eminent men.\ Had Mr. Fox arranged his 
differences with Lord Shelburne, his commanding 
talents might soon have won for himself and his 
party a dominant influence in the councils of the 
state. His retirement left Lord Shelburne master 
of the situation, and again disunited his own incon- 
siderabie party. Mr. William Pitt, on his entrance 
into Parliament, bad joined the WTiigs in their 
opposition to Lord North.^ He was of Whig con- 
nections and principles, and concurred with that 
party in all liberal measures. His extraordinary 
talents and ambition at once marked him, in bis 
early youth, as a leader of men. His sympathies 
were all with Lord Rockingham : he supported his 
government ; * and there can be littlo doubt that he 
might have been won as a member of bis party. 
But he was passed over when the Rockingham 
ministry was formed ; * and was now secured by 
Lord Shelburne as his Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Henceforth the young statesman, instead of co- 
operating with Mr. Fox, became his successful rival ; 
and as his fortunes were identified with the king's 

■ Foi'a Mem., i, 301-430 ; Lord J. EuBseO'e Life of Fos, i. 331- 
325 ; Sir G. C. Lewis's AdminiBtratioiis, 31, 
' Locd Stanhope's Life of Pitt, i, 60, 52. 

• Lord Stanhope's Life of Pitt, i. 72. 

* In onacticlain the Law Ma^zine, Feb. 1361, attributed to Lord 
Brougham, — on the AnoMand Correepondence, — it iB said, 'What 
mischirf might havo been spared, both to the parly and tho coantiy, 
Aad not tJjis eiror bean cammittad! ' ' ^ H 
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Mends and the Tories, lie was permanently alienated 
from the Whig connection. Who can tell what two 
such men, acting in concert, might have 
plished for the good of their country and the popu- 
lar cause I ' Their altered relations proved a severe 
discomfiture to the WTiigs, and a source of hope and 
strength to the Tories. 

There were now three parties,-f-I'Ord Shelbume 
and the Court, — Lord North and his Tory TbeCoau- 
adherentfi, — and Mr. Fos and his Whig """■ 
followers. 1 It was plain that the first could not 
stand alone ; and overtures were therefore made, 
separately, to Lord North and to Jlr. Fox, to 
strengthen the administration. Tho former was still 
to he excluded himself, but hia friends were to be 
admitted, — a proposal not very conciliatory to the 
leader of a party. The latter decliued to join the 
ministry, unless Lord Shelbume resigned in favour 
of the Duke of Portlaiid,^^a suggestion not likely 
to be agreeable to the premier. These overtures, 
consequently, failed : but Lord North, fearing a 
junction between Mi. Fox and Mr. Pitt, and the 

' Wraiall'a Mem., iii. 152, IBS, 176.—' I am indeed persuadeii, 
that if Fdi had boBn onea eonftrmed in office, and acceptable to tho 
BOTcreign, he would !iavo steadily repressed all democratic inoora- 
tiona ; as, on tb(< other hand, had Pitt passed his whole life on tha 
opposition bench, poor, and excluded from power, Xlbeliere he would 
liaTB endeaTOuntd to thron his weight into the scale of the popnlar 
MpiesentatiDD. ... It appeared to mo, that Fitt had received 
from natuie a greater mixture of republican spirit than animated his 
rir^ : but royal favour and employment softened ita aspsritj.' — 
Wraaaitt Mejiu, iii. 98. 

' WraxaU's Mem, iii. 262 ; Tomline's Life of Pitt, i. 88 ; Fox's 

ilem., ii. 12, 21, 30 ; Lord J. EneaeU's Life of Foi, i. 346 ; Court 

'and Cabineta of Qeo. III., i. 301 ; Sir O. C. Lewis's AdminiBtn- 

~ft Haa, 67. 
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destnictioQ of his own party, was inclined to listen 
favourably to suggestions for uniting with Mr. Fos, 
and overpowering the party of Lord Shelburne, to 
whom "both were opposed. The singular coalition of 
these two statesmen, so long opposed in principles, 
in connections, and in party strife, was brought 
about by the arts of Lord Loughborough, Mr. 
Eden, Mr. Adam, Colonel Fitzpatrick, and Mr. 
George North.' 

The immediate occasion of their alliance was a 
■i!b.i7ih- coincidence of opinion, adverse to the pre- 
lai, 1IB8. liminaries of peace. The concessions made 
by Lord Shelbiime to the enemy were such as fairly 
to provoke objections ; and a casual agreement be- 
tween parties, otherwise opposed, was natural and 
legitimate. To restrain the influence of the crown 
i another object which Mr. Fos had much at 
heart ; and in this also he found his facile and com- 
pliant ally not indisposed to co-operate. The main 
cause of their previous differences, the American 
war, was at an end ; and both were of too generous 
a temper to cherish personal animosities with sullen 
tenacity. What Mr. Fox said finely of himself, 
could be affirmed with equal truth of his former 
rival, ' AmiciticE aempitemw, inmiiclticBplacabi-lea.' 
But the principles of the two parties were irrecon- 
cilable ; and their sudden union could not be effected 
without imputations injurious to the credit of both. 
Nor could it be disguised that personal ambition 

' Wraxall'a Mem., iii. 2fll ; Lord AucHand's Corr., chap, i., ii. ; 
Vta^B Ment., a. ia;Lord J. Rnssall'sLifeofFoi, i. 345; Lord Stou- 
hope'B Life of Ktt, i. 94, &0, 
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dictated tMs bold stroke for power, in which prin- 
ciples were made to yield to interest. It waa the 
alliance of factions, rather than of parties ; and on 
either side it was a grave political error. Viewed 
with disfavour by the most earnest of both parties, 
it alienated from the two leaders many of their 
best followers. Either party could have united with 
Lord Shelbume, more properly than with one 
another. The Whigs forfeited the popularity which 
they had acquired in opposition. Even Wilkes and 
the democratic party denounced them. Courtiers 
and mob-orators vied with one another in execrating 
the 'infamous coalition.' So long as coalitions had 
served to repress the Whigs, advance the Tories, and 
increase the personal authority of the king, they 
had been favoured at court : but the first coalition 
which threatened the influence of the crown waa 
discovered to he unprincipled and corrupt, and con- 
demned as a political crime.' 

How the coalition, having triumphed for a time, 
was trampled under foot by the kiEig and opinK™ 
Mr. Pitt, has been abeady told." It feU ^^'^ 
amidst groans and hisses ; and has since "™" 
been scourged, with unsparing severity, by writers 
of all parties* Its failure left it few friends : Lord 
North's followers were soon lost in the general body 
of Tories who supported Mr. Pitt ; and Mr. Fox's part.y 
was again reduced to a powerless minority. But the 
errors and ruin of its leaders have, perhaps, brought 

' Wraiiall gives an entert^ning oarrative of all tlie proceediiigs 
conneeted witi the coalition. — Aftm., iii. 254-277. 
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down upon them too harsh a judgment. The con- 
fusion and intermixture of parties, which the king 
himself had favoured, must not be forgotten. Every 
administration of liis reign, but that of Lord North, 
had been a coalition ; and the principles and con- 
nections of statesmen had been strangely shifting and 
changing. Mr. Fox, having commenced his career 
aa a Tory, was now leader of the Whigs : Mr. Pitt, 
having entered Parliament as a Whig, had become 
leader of the Tories. The Grenyilles had coalesced 
with Lord Eockingham. Lord Temple had, at one 
time, consorted with Wilkes, and braved the king ; 
at another, he was a stout champion of his Majesty's 
prerogative. Lord Shclbume and Mr. Dunning, 
having combined with Lord Rockingham to restrain 
the influence of the crown, had been converted to 
the policy of the court. Lord Thurlow was the in- 
evitable chancellor of Whigs and Tories alike. 
Wilkes was tamed, and denied that he had ever been 
a Wilkite. Such being the unsettled condition of 
principles and parties, why was the indignation of 
the country reserved for Mr. Fos and Lord North 
alone ? Courtiers were indignant because the influ- 
ence of the crown was threatened : the people, scan- 
dalised by the suspicious union of two men whose 
invectives were still resounding in their ears, followed 
too readily the cry of the coiut. The king and liia 
advisers gained their end ; and the overthrow of the 
coalition ensured its general condenmation. The 
conseijuent ruin of the Whigs secured the undisputed 
domination of the crown for the next fifty years.' 
' Jllr. Foi, irrildngin 1804, eaid; 'I tnow this coalition ia alwuyB ^ 
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That the prejudices raised against coalitions 
were, in a great measnre, a pretence, was Mr. Ktt's 
Bhown by the eomposition of Mr. Pitt's own ooBUuon. 
ministry, which was scarcely less a coalition than 
that which he had overthrown and covered with 
opprobrium, for their supposed sacrifice of principle 
and consistency. He had himself contended against 
Lord North, yet his government was composed of 
friends and associates of that minister, and of Whiga 
who had recently agreed with himself and Mr. Foi. 
Having deserted hia own party to lead their oppo- 
nents, he was willing to accept support from every 
quarter. And when it became doubtful whether he 
could hold his ground against the opposition, nego- 
tiations were entered into, by the king's authority, 
for the reconstruction of the government, on the 
basis of a new coalition.' Yet Mr. Pitt iMncfpieaof 
escaped the censure of those who were "■""'"■ 
loudest in condemning the late coalition. Both 
an-angementa, however, were the natural conse- 
quence of the condition of parties at that period. 
No one party being able to rule singly, a fusion of 
parties was inevitable. Lord Shelburne, unable to 
stand alone, had sought the alliance of each of the 
other parties. They had rejected hia offers and 

quoted sgaiDst ns, because we vera ultimatetj' tmBnccossfiil : bat after 
all thnt (;an bo said, iC iriU be difficult to abov vboii tbo power of 
tbe Wbigs ever made ao etrong a struggls against tbo crowD, tbo 
crown being thorongbly in eaniBBt and exerting ail its resources.' — 
Fq^s Mtm.,'\i.¥i. Again, in 1805, bo wrote: ' Without conlidons 
nothing can be done against the cro\rn ; with tbcm, God knows bow 
littU!'— Jiirf., 102. 

' Nichollfl' Kecoll., ii. 113; Adolphus' Hist., iv. 85; Tomline's 
Life of Rtt, L 394 ; Ann. Hog., 1784, cb. ri. ; Pari, Hist., Iiiv. i72 ; 
Lord Stanbope's Life of Pitt, i. 18* ; Swjmi, Vol. I. 78. 
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Tinited against him ; and Mr. Pitt, in 1 
was driven to the same expedient, to secure a ma- 
jority. A strong party may despise coalitions : hut 
parties divided and broken up, are naturally impelled 
to unite ; and to reprobate such unions, uncon- 
ditionally, is to condemn the principles upon which 
the organisation of parties is founded. Members of 
the same party cannot agree upon ^H points : hut 
their concurrence in great leading principles, and 
general sympathy, induce them to compromise ex- 
treme opinions, and disregard minor differences. A 
coalition of parties is founded upon the same basis. 
Men who have been opposed at another time, and 
upon different questions of policy, discover an agree- 
ment upon some important measures, and a common 
object in resisting a third party. Hence they forget 
former differences, and unite for the purpose of 
carrying out the particular policy in which they- 



Mr. Pitt's popularity and success, at the elections 
Eniargai of 1784, widened the basis of the Tory 
Tory party party. He was supported by squires and 
Pitt. traders, churchmen and dissenters. He 

I had gained over the natural alUes of the Whigs ; 
and he governed with the united power of the crown, 
the aristocracy, and the people.' Ho had no natu- 
ral connection with the party which he led, except 
as the king's rainistfir. He had been bom and edu- 
cated a Whig. He had striven to confine the in- 
St. 
: 



Adolphus' Hist,, VI. 1 16 ; Tomline'fl Lifo of Pitt, i. 468 ; lord 
ihopa's lifs of Pitt, i. 21 1, &c ; Lord Macftulaj'a Biography of 
; Loid }. Bossell'i life of Fox, ii. SS. 
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fluence of the cro\TD, and enlarge the liberties of ■ 
the people. But before his principles had time to 
ripen, he found himself the first minister of a Tory 
king, and the Ictider of the triumphant Tory party. 
The doctrines of that party he never accepted or 
avowed. If he carried them into effect, it was on 
the ground of expediency rather than of principle.' 
In advocating the rights of Parliament in regard to 
the Regency, and tlio abatement of impeachments, 
he spoke the sentiments and language of the Whig 
school. In favouring freedom of commerce, and 
restoring the finances, he stands out in favourable 
contrast with his great Whig rival, Mr. Fox, who 
slighted political economy, and the fruitful philo- 
sophy of Adam Smith.' But called, at twenty-four 
■ years of age, to the practical administration of the 
government, — possessing unbounded power, — of a 
haughty and imperious temper, — and surrounded 
. fcy influences congenial to authority, — who can won- 
' der that he became alienated from popular prin- 
! ciples ? Even the growth and expansion of liia 
powerful intellect were affected by too early an 
I absorption in the cares of office, and the practical 
\ details of business. A few more years of opposition 

'His education aud origiaal lonnectionB mast have given him 
le predilection for popular notions ; nnd ultheogh be too often 
motitd measnrsB of an opposite tendency, he was at great pains U 
ao go on the ground of immediate expedienc; rather thiin of prin- 
ciple.' — lAyti Holland'} Mtm., ii. 35. 

' Butler's Beminiscencea, i. 17S; MaEMf'a Hist., iii. 2S1 ; Lord 
Stanhope's Life of Pitt, i. 263-273 ; Debates on Commercial Inter- 
conne with Ireland in 1 785, Pari. Hiet., ixv. 311, B75 ; Pitt's Budget 
BpoBch, I7fl2, Pari. HisL.jcrii. 816; Debates on Ckrannerciftl Treaty 
with France, 1787, ParL Hiat.. iiri. 342, to;.; Tomline's life of 
Pitt, ii. 227; Lord Stanhope's Life of Pitt, i 316, 317, 323, il ■■" 
Foi'a Mem., ii. 2"C. 
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and etudy, — even the training of a less eminent 
office in the government, would have matured his 
powers, and enlarged hia philosophy. Yet, notwith- 
standing these early trammels, he surpassed every 
statesman of his party in enlightenment and lihe- 
rality. 

Widely different was the character of Lord Thur- 
■^^^ low. Long in the king's most secret coun- 

Tburiow. gels,— his chancellor in every administra- 
tion, except the coalition, from Lord North's to Mr. 
Pitt's— he had directed the movements of the king's 
friends, encouraged his Majesty's love of power, and 
supported those principles of government which 
found most favour in the royal mind. He was in 
theory, in sympathy, and in temper, the very imper- 
sonation of a Tory of that period. For some years 
he exercised a sway, — less potential, indeed, than 
that of Mr. Pitt, in the general policy of the state, 
but — scarcely inferior to that of the minister in in- 
fluence with the king, in patronage, in court favours, 
and party allegiance. If Mr. Pitt was absolute 
master of the House of Commons, the House of 
Lords was the plaything of Lord Thurlow. ' It was 
not until Mr. Pitt resolved to endure no longer the 
intrigues, treachery, and insolent opposition of his 
chancellor, that he freely enjoyed all the powers of a 
responsible minister.' 

The Whigs, proscribed at court, and despairing of 
royal fiivour, cultivated the friendship of the Prince 



" The Wldgs and the Prince of Wales. i6i 

of Wales, who, in liia first youth, warmly encouraged 
their personal intimacy, and espoused their ^^ whiM 
cause. The social channs of such men as pIJiSm 
Fox, Sheridan, and Erskine, made their '"*'"■ 
society most attractive to a young prince of ability 
and many accomplishments ; and hia early estrange- 
ment from the king and his ministers naturally 
threw him into the arms of the opposition. Even 
his vices received little reproof or discouragement 
from the gay members of the Whig party, who 
shared in the fashionable indulgences of that period- 
Young men of fashion drank deeply; and many 
wasted their health and fortimes at the gaming- 
table. Some of hia Whig associates, — Fox and 
Sheridan among the number, — did not affect to be 
the most moral or prudent men of their age ; and 
their association with the prince aggravated the 
king's repugnance to their party. How could he 
forgive the men whom he believed to be perverting 
the politics, alienating the affections, and corrupting 
the morals of the heir to his throne ? 

It was no new political phenomenon to see the 
court of the heii-apparent the nucleus of the oppo- 
sition. It bad been the unhappy lot of the Hano- 
verian family that every Prince of Wales had been 
alienated from the reigning sovereign. George I. 
hated his son with unnatural malignity; and the 
prince, repelled from court, became the hope of the 
opposition.' Again, in the next reign, Frederick 
Prince of Wales, estranged from his father in do- 
mestic life, espoused the opinions and cultivated 

■ ' Coio'a Walpole, i. 78, 93, 

■ vox, 17. U 
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the friendship of Bolingbroke, Chesterfield, Wynd- 
ham, Carteret, Pitlteney, and other statesmen most 
vehemently opposed to the ting'a government.' 

The Whigs being in office throughout both these 
reigns, the court of the heir-apparent fell naturally 
under the influeoce of the Tories. And now the 
ftrstr-bom son of George III, was in open opposition 
to his father, and his father's chosen ministers ; and 
the Tories beiug in the ascendant at court, the 
Whiga took possession of Carlton House. The prince 
wore the bufi'-and-blue uniform, and everywhere 
paraded his adherence to the Whig party. In 1784, 
after the Westminster election, he joined Mr. Fos'a 
procession, gave fetes at Carlton House in celebra- 
tion of his victory, attended public dinners, and 
shared in other social gatherings of the party.' 

Their alliance was still more ostensible during the 
king's illness, in 1788. They openly espoused the 
cause of the prince, and boasted of their approach- 
ing restoration to power;' while the prince was 
actively canvassing for votes to support them in 
Parliament. To the Earl of Lonsdale he wrote to 
solicit his support as a personal favour ; and all his 
nominees in the House of Commons, though or- 
dinarily stanch supporters of Mr. Pitt, were found 
voting with Mr. Fox and the opposition.^ 

' Walpole's Mem. of Geo. U., \. 47 ; Lord Heirey'E Mem., i. 23fl, 
236, 271, 277. Hearing of their meeting at Keir, in September, 
1737, the king said, "Tliey will all soon be tired of the puppj, for 
besides bis being u scoiuidrel, be is snob a fool tbat he will talk mors 
fiddle-faddle to them in a da? tban anj old vomau talks in a veek.' 
—Md., 4*2, 

• Lord J, KuBBflll'H Life of For, i. 337, &o. 
' Sujwff, VoLL 193, 

* Court und Cubinets of Geoi^ III., ii. 6i, 
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The Whigs were still a considerable party. How- 
ever inferior, in numbers, to the ministe- EftMHof 
rial phalanx, they were led by men of com- ReToiudon 
manding talents, high rank, and social puticB. 
influence : their principles were popular, and they 
were generally united in sentiment and policy. But 
evenia were impending which were destined t« 
subvert the relations of parties. The momentous 
incidents of the French Eevolution, — new and un- 
exampled in the history of the world, — could not 
I to affect deeply the minds of every class of 

» politicians. In their early development, the demo- 
crats hailed them with enthusiasm, — the Whigs with 
hopeful sympathy,— the king and the Tories with 
indignation and alarm.' llr. Fox foresaw the spread 
of liberty throughout Europe.* Mr, Pitt, sympa- 
thising with freedom more than any of his party, 
watched the progress of events with friendly in- 
terest.* Mr. Burke was the first statesman who was 
overcome with terror. Foreseeing nothing but evil 
and dangers, he brought the whole force of liis 
genius, with characteristic earnestness, to the de- 
nunciation of the French Revolution, its principles, 

k-its actors, and its consequences.^ In his excitement 

'a Life of Ktt, iii 104 ; Stanliope'B Lifa of Pitt, a. App. 

i: I'lB ; Lord Stanhope's Life of Pitt, ii. 

'a Life of Burke, ii. 42 ; llfacKnight'a Ijfe of Burke, iii. 27*. 

\ttK^.\ Borte's CorreBpandeiiCe, iii. 1D2, 188, 267. 286. — ' He lored 
'a oxaggerats OTerjthing : -whan esasperatel by the Blightast opposi- 
ion, even on accidental topics of <»:>nTecaatioD, he alirajs poahedhia 

KrnmidpleB, hie opinions, and eTon Ma impreasinns of the mo 

■ the eitreme,'— ioj-iJ SoUand's Mem., i. 7. 
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against democracy, he publicly renounced the 
generoua and manly friendship of Mr. Fox, and 
repudiated the old associations of his party.' 

Society was becoming separated into two opposite 
DiTistoM parties, — the friends and the foes of demo- 
wiiigs. cracy. For a time, the Whigs were able 
to stand between them, — maintaining liberty, with- 
out either encouraging or fearing democracy. But 
their position was not long tenable. Democrats 
espoused parliamentary reform : their opponents 
confounded it with revolution. Never had there 
been a time so inopportune for the discussion of 
that question, when the Society of the Friends of 
the People was foimded. Mr. Fox, foreseeing the 
misconstructions to which it would be exposed, pru- 
dently withheld his support: but it was joined by 
Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Erskine, Mr. Grey, Mr. Tierney, 
and other leading Whigs, who, for the sake of the 
cause they had espoused, were willing to co-operate 
with men of democratic opinions, and even with 
members of the Corresponding Society, who had en- 
Apriiaoth, ■rolled themselves among the Friends of the 
17B2, People.'' When Mr. Grey gave notice of 

his motion for reform, the tone of the debate dis- 
closed the revulsion of feeling that was arising 
against popular questions, and the widening schism 

> Pari. Hiat, Fob. 9, 1790. ixviii. 363, ixii. 2*9 ; Foi's SpeecteE, 
iv 51-200 ; Bvirko'a Appeal from tho new to the old Whiea, Works, 
vi. 110; Lord J. Basaall's Life of Fos, ii. 241-253,273, 283, 318; 
AjiDDfll Register, 1701, p- IH ; Lord HoUand's Hem., i. 10 ; Lord 
Stanhope's Life of Pitt, ii, 91, et teq. ; Moore's Ijfe of Sheridan, ii. 
125 ; MttcKnighf B Life of Bnike, iii, 38S-41 1. 

' Lord Holland's Mem., i. 13; Lord J. Rnasell's life of Fox, ii. 
218; Lifo and Opinions of Earl Grey, 9-13. 
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of the Whig party. While some of Its membera 
were not diverted from their purpose by the contact 
of democracy, others were repelled by it, even from 
their traditional love of liberty. A further u„j2i5. 
breach in the ranks of the opposition was "^- 
soon afterwards caused by the proclamation against 
seditious writings. Mr. Fos, Mr. Whitbread, and 
Mr. Grey condemned the proclamation, as designed 
to discredit the Friends of the People, and to dis- 
unite the opposition.' On the other hand, Lord 
North, Lord Tichfield, Mr. Windham, and Mr. 
Powys thought the proclamation necessary, and sup- 
ported the government. Whether Mr. Pitt designed 
it or not, no measure could have been more effectual 
for dividing the Whig party. 

An attempt was now made, through Mr. Dundas, 
Lord Loughborough, Lord Malmesbury, and the 
Duke of Portland, to arrange a coalition between 
Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, Both were, at this time, 
agreed in viewing the revolutionary excesses of 
France with disgust, and both were alike anxious 
for neutrality and peace : hut the difficulties of 
-satisfying the claims of the different parties, — the 
violent opposition of Mr. Burke, the disunion of the 
Whigs, and little earnestness on either side, — en- 
sured the failure of these overtures.* Their mis- 

' Lord HoUand'B Meio., i. 15 ; Pari. Hiat., laii. U76, 1514. Be- 
fore the proclamation was iesned, ' Mr. Pitt aont copies of it to 
several memberB of the opposition in both Honaea, raqnesting their 
advice.' — I/e/riMdlmeihiT^aBiBiry, June 13, 1792; Tomline's Life of 
Pilt, iii. 347 ; Lord Stanhope's Life of Pitt, ii. Ifi6. 

' LordBt^eshury's Corr., ii, 426-440. Lord Colcheater'a Diary 

andCorr., L 13. 'It was (ha object of Mr. Pilt to separate Mr. Fox 

|.fiom some of hie friends, and particularly from Sheridan. HeviK^eft. 
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carriage liad a serioua influence upon the future 
policy of the state. The union of two such men as 
Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox would have ensured temperate 
and enlightened counsels, at the most critical period 
in the history of Europe. But Mr. Fox, in opposi- 
tion, was encouraged to coquet with democracy, and 
proclaim, out of season, the sovereignty of the people ; 
while the alarmist section of the Whigs were natu- 
rally drawn closer to Mr. Pitt. 

The advancing events of the French Eevolutiou, 
— the decree of fraternity issued by the 
French Convention, — the execution of the 
Mr. Pitt. ting, — the breaking out of the revolution- 
ary war, — and the extravagance of the English demo- 
crats, completed the ruin of the Whig party. In 
jiD 2stii, January, 1793, Lord Loughborough passed 
i;s3. from the opposition benches to the wool- 

sack. He was afterwards followed, in the House of 
Lords, ^y the Duke of Portland, — ^the acknowledged 
leader of the Whigs,^Lord Spencer, Lord Fitz- 
william, and Lord Carlisle ; and in the Commons, 
by Mr. Windham, Mr. Thomas Grrenville, Sir Gilbert 
Elliot, many of the old Whigs, and all the adherents 
of Ivord North, who were henceforth the colleagues 
or firm supporters of Mr. Pitt.' -Even Mr. Grattan 
and the Irish patriots sided with the government,") 
to mate him u party to a ooalilion between the ministry and the aris- 
tocratical branches of the Whigs. Mr. Pox, with his usual gene- 
rosity, declined the ofier.' — I/tri SiManSs Mem., ii. 46. Lord Camp- 
bell's Life of Lord Longhboroneh— Liros of Chancellors, \i. 221, 

■Lord Malmtsbuiys Corr., ii. 462 ; Mem. of Foi, iii. 24 ; Lord 
Htdland's Mem. of the Whig Partj, L 6, 22-25; Lonl Stnahopo's 
Life of Pitt, ii. 242 ; Lord J. Suasell'a Life of Foi, ii. 309. 

' Lord Holland-e Mem., i. 73-77. 
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The small party whicli still clung to Mr. Fox num- 
bered scarcely sisty members ; and rarely muatered 
more than forty in a division.' In the Lords, Lord 
Derby, Ijord Lansdowne, Lord Stanhope, and Lord 
Lauderdale constituted nearly the entire opposition.' 
Mr. Burke, having commenced the ruin of Ms party, 
retired from Parliament when it was consummated, 
to close his days in sorrow and dejection.^ 

The great Whig party was indeed reduced in 
numbers and influence : but all their ablest tup remaina 
men, except Mr. Burke and Mr. Windham, oppoaition. 
were still true to their principles. Mr. Fox was 
supported by Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Erskine, Mr. Grey, 
Mr. Whitbread, Mr. Coke of Norfolk, Mr. Lambton, 
Lord John and Lord William Kussell ; * and soon 
received a valuable auxiliary in the person of Mr. 
Tiemey.* They were powerless against ministers in 
divisions : but "in debate, their eloquence, their 
manly defence of constitutional liberty, and their 
courageous resistance to the arbitrary measures of 
the government, kept alive a spirit of freedom 
which the disastrous events of the time had nearly 

' Fet. 18, 1793, M to 270 ; 43 to 284 on Pari. Reform; iOontha 
breaking out of the war.— ior^ Eotlan^s Mem., i. 31) ; Pari. Hist., 
zxx. h% 463, 925. ' Tliey mustered 53 against the third reading of 
the Seditious AsBemblj fiiU, Dee. 3, 1795 ; and 50 in support of Mr. 
Groy's motion in feTour of treating for peace, Feb. 15, 17B6. — 
Lord Colchrster'a IHary, i. 12, 38 : 42 on Mr. Fos'a motion on tha 
staMof the naljoniitith regard to the war, MajlO, 1796.— Kirf., 57. 
' Lord Holland's Mem., i. 32.— Ihey were Boon joined by the Duke 
~ ~iBdiaii..—lbid., 78. 

Prior'a Life of Burke, 489 ; MacKnight'a Life of Burke, m. 582. 
604 ; Lord Stanhope's Life of Ktt, ii. 243, 320, &c. ; Burke'e Corr., 
■ 130. 

Lord Holland's Mem., 30 ; Lord J. Kusanll's Life of Foi, iL 
821, &c. 

Mr. Tiemoy entered Parliament in 1798. 
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extinguished. And the desertion of lukewarm and 
timid supporters of their cause left them with- 
out reetraiat iu expressing their own liberal senti- 
meats.' They received little support from the 
p«iopIe. Standing between democracy on the one 
side, &ttd the classes whom democracy had scared, 
and patrioti^tu or interest attracted to the govern- 
ment oa thtj other, they had nothing to lean upon 
but the ^reat principles and faith of their party.* 
Even the Priace of Wales abandoned them. Hia 
sympathies were naturally with kings and rulers, 
and against revolution ; and, renouncing his friends, 
he became a fickle and capricious supporter of the 
minister.' The great body of the people, ivhom the 
democrats failed to gain over, recoiled from the 
bloodthirsty Jacobins, and took part with the go- 
verumeut, in the repression of democracy. 

If such was the prostration of the Whigs, what 
CwHoiid*- was the towering strength of Mr. Pitt? 
Hu'ii »MO. Never had any minister been so absolute 

> 1mA HoUand's M»m.. i. 25. 

* ¥bx's SbtiB.. iii. S5 : Lord J. Busb^E'b Life of Fox, ii. 2S3-324 ; 
Oook*^ Hist of fturty. iii 366-452 ; Life nnd Opiniona of Earl Grey, 

' ' la 1796 the Prince wtia oSendpd by Mr. Pitt's arrangement 
tut the {lej'meiiC ai his debts out of hia iDcreaaed income, upon his 
miatia^/t, iwil hui mipporl of the goTemment wsB weakened.' — Lord 

aamh 28, IT97. 'The Prince of Wales sat under the gallaly 
duruig the vbule debate (ou the Bank Committoe), and his Iriends 
vowd in the uppositiun.' — Lord Colchesler'i Diaiy, i. S8. 

April 3, 1T9T- Tbe Prince of Wales, not being permitted to nn- 
•Jeruke a nuBsioa to Irelnnd, which he had proposed, ■ wrot« Co Lord 
tltBwilham, and also to Mr. Fox, offering to pat himself at th? 
"""l of their part; at home, and to oppose openly all measures of 
pnseaC udmiuistncioa. The; all dissuaded him from that line 
d wadiKC: but ou Saturday, 25th March, Mr. Fox, Erskine, the 

*|a of Norfolk, Ad, dined at Carlton Huuse.' — Jbid,, i. 91. 
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since England had been a constitutional atate, go- 
verned by the instrumentality of parties, i Never 
had a minister united among his supporters ao many 
different classes and parties of men. Democracy 
abroad had threatened reHgion ; and the clergy, — 
almost to a man, — were with the defenders of 
* Church and King.' The laws and institutions of 
the realm were believed to be in danger ; and the 
lawyers pressed forward to support the firm cham- 
pion of order. Property and puhHc credit wera 
menaced; and proprietors of the soil, capitalists, 
fund-holders, confided in the strong-handed minis- 
ter. And above all, the patriotism of the nation 
was aroused in support of a statesman who was wield- 
ing all the resources of the state in a deadly war. 

Such were the political causes which attracted 
men of all parties to the side of the minister, whose 
policy was accepted as national. Motives less pa- 
triotic, but equally natural, contributed to the con- 
solidation of his power. 

Many of the largest proprietors of boroughs were 
now detached from the Whig party, and carried over 
their parliamentary interest to the other side. Their 

1 defection was not met by the minister with ingrati- 
tude. They shared his influence, and were over- 
loaded with honours, which he himself despised. 
Boroughs in the market also rapidly fell into the 
hands of the dominant party. To supporters of the 
govenmaent, the purchase of a borough was a pro- 
mising investment ; to opponents it offered nothing 
bnt disappointment. The close corporations wero 
filled with Tories, who secured the representation of 
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their cities for their own party. None but zealoxis 
adherents of the government could hope for the 
least share of the patronage of the crown. The 
piety of a churchman brought him no preferment, 
unless his political orthodoxy was well attested. 
AH who aspired to be prebendaries, deans, and 
bishops sought Tory patrons, and professed the 
Tory creed. At the bar, an advocate might be 
learned and eloquent, beyond all rivalry,— eagerly 
sought out by clients, — persuasive with juri^, — and 
overmastering judges by his intellect and erudi- 
tion ; but all the prizes of his noble profession were 
beyond his reach, unless he enrolled himself a mem- 
ber of the dominant party. An ambitious man was 
offered the choice of the fashionable opinions of the 
majority, with a career of honour and distinction, — 
or the proscribed sentiments of a routed party, with 
discouragement, failure, and obscurity. Who can 
wonder that the bar soon made their choice, and 
followed the minister ? 

The country gentlemen formed the natural 
strength of the Tory party. They joined it heartily, 
without any inducement save their own strong con- 
victions : bet their fidelity was rewarded by a 
generous monarch and a grateful minister. If a 
man's ambition was not entirely satis6ed by the 
paternal acres, — let him display zeal at the elections. 
If he would not see bis rivals outstrip liim in the race 
of life, — let him beware of lubewarmness in the Tory 
cause. A Whig country gentleman could rarely 
aspire even to the commission of the peace : a dia- 
senter could not hope for such a trust. Ambition 
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quietened the enthusiasm of Tories, and converted 
many an undecided and hesitating Whig, The 
moneyed classes, as we have akeady seen, had been 
gradually detached from the Whig interest, and 
brought over to the king and the Tories ; and now 
they were, heart and soul, with Mr. Pitt. If the 
people were impoverished by his loans and war-tasea, 
— they, at least, prospered and grew rich. Such a 
minister was far too ' good for trade ' not to com- 
mand their willing allegiance. A vast expenditure 
bound them to him ; and posterity is still paying, 
and will long continue to pay, the price of theii 
support. 

Another cause contributed to the depreaaion of the 
Whiga. There was a social oatracism of ortmoion 
liberal opiniona, which continued far into opinio.a. 
the present century. It was not enough that every 
man who ventured to profess them should be de- 
barred from ambition in publiis and professional lifo : 
he was also frowned upon and shunned in the social 
circle. It was whispered that he was not only a 
malcontent in poHtics, hut a freethinker or infidel 
in religion. Loud talkers at dinner-tables, em- 
boldened by the zeal of the company, decried hia 
opinions, his party, and his friends. If he kept his 
temper, he was supposed to be overcome in argu- 
ment : if he lost it, his warmth was taken as evidence 
of the violence of his poUtical sentiments,' 

In Scotland, the organisation of the Tory party 
was stronger, and its principles more arbi- TmyjBrtj 
trary and violent, than in England. All ^^^-"-^ 
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men of rank, wealth, and power, and tlii-ee-fourtha 
of tlie people, were united in a compact body, under 
Mr. Dundas, the dictator of that kingdom. ) Power, 
thus concentrated, was unchecked by any popular 
institutions. lu a country without freedom of eIe(^- 
tion,' — without independent municipalities, — -with- 
out a free press, — ^without public meetings,— an in- 
tolerant majority proscribed the opposite party, in a 
spirit of savage persecution. All Whiga were de- 
nounced as Jacobins,— shunned in society, — intimi- 
dated at the bar, and ruthlessly punished for every 
indiscretion as public speakers or writers in the 
press.' Their leaders were found at the bar, where 
several eminent men, at great sacrifice and risk, still 
ventured to avow their opinions, and rally the failing 
hopes of their party. Of these, the most remarkable 
in wit, in eloquence, and political courage, was the 
renowned advocate, Henry Erskine." Let all honoiu- 
be paid to the memory of men who, by their talents 
and personal character, were able to keep alive the 
spirit and sentiment of Hberty, in the midst of a 
reign of terror I 

Lord Cockbum thus sums up a spirited account of 
the state of parties under the administration of Mr. 
Dundas : * With the people put down and the Whigs 
powerless, government was the master of nearly every 
individual in Scotland, but especially in Edinburgh, 

' Baipra, Vol. L 355. 

' Lord Cockbnm'a Memorials of his Time, p. 80, 1 i". «* *«5- ; Iiord 
Holland's Kern., i. 240. 

* He wag removed from the office of Dean of tHe Facalty of Ad- 
vocateB 12th Januarj, 1798, for presiding at a public meeting, to 
jietitioii against the war with Pcaoco. 
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which was the chief seat of its influence. The infi- 
delity of the French gave it almost all the pious ; 
their atrocities all the timid ; rapidly increasing 
taxation and establishments, all the venal : the 
higher and middle ranks were at its command, and 
the people at its feet. The pulpit, the bench, the 
bar, the colleges, the parliamentary electors, the 
press, the magistracies, the local institutions, were 
BO completely at the eeivice of the party in power, 
that the idea of independence, besides being mon- 
strous and absiird, was suppressed by a feeling of 
conscious ingratitude.' ' 

It is one of the first uses of party to divide the 
governing classes, and leave one section to ^'^i^'asn. 
support the authority of the state, and the u?^ " 
other to protect the rights of the people. But Mr. 
Pitt united aU these classes in one irresistible pha- 
lanx of power. Loyalty and patriotism, fears and 
interests, welded together such a party as had never 
yet been created ; and which, for the sake of public 
liberty, it is to be hoped will never be known again. 

Under these discoiiragements, the remnant of the 
MTiig party resisted the repressive measures Thn wtiga 
of Mr. Pitt,^ and strove earnestly to pro- "on. 
mote the restoration of peace. But it was vain to 
contend against the government. Arguments and 
remonstrances were unavailing : divisions merely 
exposed the numerical weakness of the minority ; 
and at length, in 1798, Mr. Fox and many Theur 
of his friends resolved to protest against uss. 
the minister, and absolve themselves from the re- 
I ' Lord Cockburn'a MemorUls of his Time, 86. ' See Chxif . I5L, 
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sponsibility of his measures, by withdrawing from 
tlie debates, aud seceding from Parliament. The 
tactics of 1776 were renewed, and with the same 
results. The opposition was weakened and divided , 
aud, in the absence of its chiefs, was less formidable 
to ministers, and less capable of appealing, with 
effect) to public opinion. Mr. Tierney was the only 
man who profited by the secession. Coming to the 
front, he assumed the position of leader ; and with 
great readiness and vigour, and imceasing activity, 
assailed every measure of the government. The 
secession was continued during three sessions. As 
a protest against the minister, it availed nothing : 
he was more absolute, and his opponents more insig- 
nificant, than ever.' 
£^ Mr. Pitt needed no further accession of strength ; 
BUBEion but the union with Ireland recruited his 

» parly iQ majority with an overwhelming force of 
e*™- Tories from the sister country. Yet, at 
the moment of his highest prosperity, this very 
union cast down the minister, and shook his party 
to its centre. It was far too powerful to be over- 
thrown by the loss of such a leader ; but it was 

' Lord Holland's Mem,, i. 84, 101 ; Lord Silmouth's Lifs, i. 208; 
Hemoriala of Fox, iii. 136, 137, 219. ' Dimng the whole of thia 
Session (1799) thu powerful leaders of oppasition continued Co secede. 
Mr. fox did not como once. Grey came and spoke Once aguinst the 
Union, and Sheridan opposed it in several stages. TiemBj never 
acted witli thsm, but maintained his own line of opposition, eapeci- 
allj on qnestiona of finance.' — Lard Colchester's Diary, i. 193. 

' 1800. In February, Foi came upon the question of treating for 
peace witli Bonaparte, and upon no other occasion during the aesiion. 
Grey came upon the union only. Tierney attended tliroii};hout, and 
moTed his annual finance propositions. Upon the opening of the 
session in November, oil the opposition came and attended rc^arly, 
eicaptFos.'— fflii;., i. 216 ; Lord Stanhope's Life of Pitt, iii. il, 76- 
^m r7; life and Opinions of Earl Grey, 49. 
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divided by conflicting counsels and personal rival- 
ries ; and its relations to other parties were mate- 
rially changed. Mr. Pitt's liberal views upon the 
Catholic question and the government of Ireland 
were shared by his ablest colleagues, and by nearly 
all the Whigs ; while the majority of his party, 
siding with the king, condemned them as dangerous 
to church and state. The schism Ivas never -wholly 
cured, and was destined, in another generation, to 
cause the disruption of the party. The personal 
differences consequent upon Mr. Pitt's retirement 
introduced disunion and estrangement among several 
of the leading men, and weakened the ties which 
had hitherto held the party together in a compact 
confederacy. Mr. Canning, — brilliant, ambitions, 
and intriguing, — despised the decorous mediocrity 
of Mr. Addington,— derided 'the Doctor' with mer- 
ciless wit, — ridiculed his speeches, decried hia mea- 
siures, and disparaged his friends.' With restless 
activity he fomented jealousies and misunderstand- 
ings between Mr. Pitt and his successor, which other 
circumstances concurred to aggravate, — until the 
great Tory leader and his adherents were foimd 
making common cause with the Whigs, against the 
Tory minister.* The Tory party was thus seriously 

' Lord Stanhope's Life of Pitt, ii. 297, 306, 320, 363, 405, 428.— 
^B«d^ iv. 58 ; Lard Malmesbmys Coir., ir. 375; Lord Sidmontli'a 
Life, ii. 14S, &c,, 298; StapletoaBCBJiniiiga,tidhigTimee, 66, e£««;.; 
EoM'fl Mem., ii. 466, to. ' Old Lord Liverpool jnstly obaeiTed tliat 
Mr. AddiogtoQ was laughed out of power and pines in IS03 Xej tlio 
beau monde, or. as thaC grave old politidan prouotuu^ it, tbo iiK 
mond'—Lord Hollan^t Mem., ii. 211. 

» PelleVa Life of Lord Sidmouth, ii. 254, et tcq., 298, 301. Sil 
'Williaia Scott, apcaldng of the state of parties in 1 803, said : ■ There 
could be no a^ustjocot bet\Teen the parties, from the umnberE of theii 
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disunited, while friendly relations were encouraged 
between the friends of j\Ir. Pitt and the Whig 
membei-s of the opposition. Lord Grenville and bis 
party now separated from Mr, Pitt, and associated 
themaelvea with the "Whigs; and this accession of 
Rtrength promised a revival of the influence of their 
party. When Mr. Pitt was recalled to power in 
1804, being estranged from the king's friends and 
the foUowera of Mr. Addington, he naturally sought 
an alliance with Lord GrenviUe and the Whig 
leaders, whose parliamentary talents were far more 
important than the number of their adherents. 
Such an alliance was favoured by the position of 
Lord Grenville, who, once a colleague of Mr. Pitt, 
and now a friend of Mr. Fox, might fitly become 
the mediator between two parties, which, after a 
protracted contest, had at length found points of 
agreement and sympathy. The king's personal re- 
pugnance to Mr. Fox, however, frustrated an arrange- 
ment which, by uniting the more liberal section of 
the Tories with the Whigs, would have constituted 
an enlightened party, — progressive in ite poHcy, and 
directed by the ablest statesmen of the age.' Lord 
Grenville, loyal to his new friends, declined to accept 
ofEce without them, and allied himself more closely 
with the Whigs.* Mr, Pitt, thus weakened, was 

reapectiva adherents; there was not pasture enough for all.' Lord 
MalmBsbnry's Corr., iv. 77, 101, &c.; Lord Stanhope's Life of Pitt, 
iy. SI, 88, 118, 117, 139 ; Lord Colchester's Diary, li. 403. 

' SMp-a,Vol. L 100; Lord Malmeabuiys Corr., iv. 309; Bosa's 
Corr., ii, 100 ; Life and Opinions of Earl Grey, 91-97, 107 ; Lord 
Holland's Main., i. 191 ; Lotd Stanhopo'a Life of Pitt, 177, ct ^eq. : 
PsUBVa Life of Lord Sidmonth, ii. 370, &<:. 

'lord Mslmesbury, speaking of this secession, says: — 'The 
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soon obliged to make peace with Mr. Addington,' 
and to combine, once more, the scattered forces of 
hia party. The reunion waa of brief duration ; and 
80 wide was the second breach, that on the death of 
Mr. Pitt, the Addington party were prepared to 
CQ^Lesce with the Whigs,' 

This disruption of the Tory party restored the 
Whigs to office, for a short time, — not meWMga 
indeed as an independent party, for which J^^^"* 
they wei^e far too weak, — ^bufc imited with ^*''^' 
the Grenvilles, Lord Sidmouth, and the king's friends. 
A coalition with the liberal followers of Mr. Pitt 
would have been the more natural and congenial 
arrangement:* but the peculiar relations of Lord 
Sidmouth to the late administration, — the number 
of his friende,— his supposed anxiety for peace, — and 
hia personal influence with the king, suggested the 
necessity of such an alliance. No single party could 
stand alone, — a coalition was inevitable ; and Lord 
Sidmouth, being estranged personally from Mr. 
Pitt's followers, was naturally led to associate him- 
self with Lord Grenville and Mr. Fos ; whUe the 
latter, being himself distasteful to the king, was 
glad to co-operate with the leader of the king's 

French proverb is here verified, " Un bon ami vsnt miaux que tmf« 
mauvaifl parents." ' — Cotr., iv. M9. 

' He yita u^nfeii Vieconnt Sidmoutlt in JaniiBi?, 180S. 

• Lord Holland's Mem., i. 308 ; Pellew's Life of Lord Sidmouth, 
ii. 371 ; Eose'e Corr., ii. 36S. 

■ Lord Holliind HBjB : "Tha disunited nunp of Mr. Pitt's miniatiy 
were do parly, whareas lord 3idmouth'a friends, though few, formed 
a compact body ; and if the lenders were infenor in talents to those 
of other political parties, their eabalterns were more raspeclable than 
the clsr^ and aRt^retariaa of Mr. Pitt's and Iiord Melville'a school.' 
—Mem. of Whig Party, i. 209. 
, TOL. n. H 
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friends.' It was a coalition between men as widely 
opposed in political sentiments and connections aa 
Mr. Fox and Lord North had l)een three-and-twenty 
years before : but it escaped the reproaches to which 
that more celebrated coalition had fallen a victim. 

The signal failures of Mr. Pitt's war administra- 
tion, and the weariness of the nation imder con- 
stantly increasing taxation, afforded to the Whigs, — 
who had consistently urged a more pacific policy, — 
an opportmiity of recovering some portion of their 
former influence and popularity. Their brief reign 
was signalised by the abolition of the slave trade, 
and other wise and useful measures. But they had 
not the confidence of the king;" they failed even to 
conciliate the Prince of Wales : * they mismanaged 
the elections:* they were weakened by the death 
of Mr. Fox:* they were unsuccessful in their nego- 

' Pellew'B Life of Lord Bidmouth, ii. 423. 

' ' The king and his honaehold were, from the bfgmning and 
thionghout, hostile ta ths ministrj.' — Lord HoUatuTa Mem., ii. GS. 

' The prinee, in a. letter to Lord Moira, March 30th, 1807, said : 
' From the hour of Foi'a death,— ^tbat friend, towards whom and in 
whom my attachment whs unbounded, — it ie known that my earnest 
wish was to retire from further concern and interferpnce in public 
affiiirs.' At the same time he complained of neglect on the part of 
the Gren^-ille ministry, — 'having been neither consulted nor con- 
aideicd in any one important instance;' and on the fall of that 
nunistrj, whom he had generally desired to support, he ' determined 
to rcBome hie original purpose, siBCercly prepared, in his own mind, 
on the death of poor Foi, to cease to he a party man.' This resolu- 
tion he communicated to the king.' — Lord Colchfstefs Diary, ii, 
116 ; Lord Holland's Mem., ii. 88-72. 244—' In Ma letters to Earl 
Grey, immediately after the deatli of Mr. Fox, there is no trace of 
such feelings.' — Lifeand Ojmtiima qf Earl Gny, 116. 

' Lord Holland's Mem., ii. 93. — ' The king, who throughout his 
rcagn had furnished erery treasury with 12,000/. to defray election 
expenses on a dissolution, withheld that unconstitutional assietance 
from the administration of 1806.'— Hid.. 94. 

' Lord Holland says : ' Had Lorf GreuTiUe, in the new arrange- 
ZB (after Mr. Pox's death), sought for strength in tlie opposite 
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tiationa foi peace ; ' and fell easily before the king's 
displeasure, and the intrigues of their opponents.' 

It was now evident that the party which Mr. Pitt 
had raised to such ereatness, was not to he The ToriH 

rolaBtatedi 

cast down by his death. It had been dia- iso?. 
organised by the loss of its eminent leader, and hy 
the estrangement of his immediate followers from 
Lord Sidmouth and the king's friends. It possessed 
no statesman of commanding talents to inspire its 
disheartened members with confidence ; and there 
were jealousies and rivalries among its ablest states- 
men. But the king was its active and vigilant 
patron, and aided it with all the influence of the 
crown ; while the war-cries of ' The church in 
danger,' and ' No popery,' were sufficient to rally all 
the forces of the party. Even those ministers who 
■ favoured the Catholic claims were content to profit 
hy the appeals of Mr. Perceval and his friends to 
the fanaticism of the people. Such appeals had, on 
other occasions, been a favom'ite device of the Tories 
They had even assumed the Church to be in danger 
on the accession of George I., as a pretence for in- 
viting a popish pretender to the throne.' Mr. Pitt 
had fallen before the same prejudice in 1801 ; and 

parlj. — had he consulted tbe wishes of tbe court, ratheFthanhiaown 

E'aciples and amsietencj, he would hOiTB conciliated the king, flxad 
aeelf permanently in office, and divested every party in the 6ta(fl 
of the means of annoying him in Parliamout.' — Mem. i^ Whig Party, 



Branee, 1806 ; Hane. Dsb., Ist Set., riii, 305, Jan. fi, 1807, &c 
Life and Opinions of Eail Qrey, I26-1SS. 

■ Supra, Vol. I. 106, et seq. 

» King's Speech, 1716, Pari. Hist,, vii. 222; Eomillj'B Lae,\\,Wl.. 
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in 1807, the Duke of Portland and Mr. Perceva 
proved lis efficacy in restoring; strength and i 
to their party. 

Even the Dissenters, swayed hy their intolerant J 
sentiments against the CathoUca, often prefeiTed theff 
Court and High-church candidates to the friends of ' 
religions liberty. Nor did the Whigs generally gain 
popular support : the crown and the great Tory 
nobles prevailed against them in the counties, and 
more democratic candidates fonnd fevour in the 
populous towns.' 

The Wligs were again routed: but they bad 
ThB whigB gained strength, as an opposition, by their 
Honfittuf- brief restoration to power. They were no 
^'^'- longer a proscribed party, without hope of 

royal favour and public confidence. If not yet 
formidable in divisions against the government, their 
opinions were received with tolerance; and much 
popular support, hitherto latent, was gradually dis- 
closed. This was especially apparent in Scotland. 
The impeachment of Lord Melville, the idol of the 
Scottish Tories, had been a severe blow to tliat 
party ; and the unwonted spectacle of their oppo- 
nents actually wielding, once more, the power and 
patronage of the state, ' convinced them,' — to use 
the words of Lord Cockbujn, — ' that they were not 
absolutely immortal.'* Their political power, in- 
deed, was not materially diminished: but their 
ipirit was tempered, and they learned to respect, 
with decent moderation, the rights of the minority. 



^ The Whig Opposition, 1807. i8r 

Lord Melville waa replaced in the admimEtnttion of 
the affeirs of Scotland by hia son, Mr. Eobert Dun- 
daa, who, with less talents than his father, brought 
to the office of leader of a dominant party much 
good sense and moderation,' 

Younger men of the Whig party were now rising 
into notice, in literature and at the Scottish bar. 
Brougham, Francis Horner, Jeffrey, Sydney Smith, 
Cockbum, and Murray were destined to play a con- 
spicuous part in the politics and literature of their 
age ; and were already beginning to exercise an 
important influence upon the hopes and interests of 
their party. Among their most signal services waa 
the establishment of the Edinburgh Review,' — a 
journal distinguished for the combination of the 
highest literary merit, with enlarged views of poli- 
tical philosopliy far in advance of its age, — and an 
earnest but temperate zeal for public liberty, which 
had been nearly trodden out of the literature of the 
country.^ 

The Whigs had become, once more, a great and 
powerful party. Abandoned a few years before by 
many men of the highest rank and influence, they 
had gradually recovered the principal Whig families. 
They were represented by several statesmen of com- 
manding talents ; and their numbers had been largely 
recruited since 1793. But they were not well led or 
organised ; and were without concert and discipline. 
.When Lord Howick was removed to the House of 






Lord Coolibuni'B Mem., 229, 2S0. 
' The first numteroCthia journal was putlislied in October, If 
• Coekbnrn'B Mtm. of Jefey, i. 286 ; lady Holland's Lifi 
'dnej Smith,!. 69,cijeg. ; Cocfcburu'a Mem.. 16f ' — ^ t.__. 
tobiographj, i. 246-370. 
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Lords, by the dcatli of his father, the rival claims 
of Mr. Wliitbread and Lord Henry Petty brought 
forward Mr. Ponsonby, an Irishman, as leader of a 
party with whom he had little acquaintance or con- 
nection,' In 1809, they were further divided by 
the embarrassing inquiry into the conduct of the 
Duke of York.^ And for several years, there was 
little agreement between the aristoci'atic Whigs who 
followed Ear! Grey, and members who acted with 
Mr. Whitbread or Sir Francis Burdett.' 
'.^he administrations of the Duke of Portland and 
Mr. Perceval were formed upon the nar- 
rowest Tory principles. 1 They were the 
iMi-idii, governments of the king and his friends. 
Concessions to Catholics were resisted as dangerous 
to the church,* Eepreasion and coercion were their 
specifics for ensuring the safety of the state : the 
oorreotion of abuses and the amendment of the laws 
were resisted as innovations.' 

On the death of Mr. Perceval, the last hopes of 
LoM the Whigs, founded upon the favour of the 

•dminta- PruQce Regent, were extinguished;^ and 
i»i». ' the Tory ride was continued, as securely as 

' I«rf HoUttod's MonL, 236-243. Lord H. saya : 'Mr. Wind- 
ham, Mr. Shdridan, Mr. Tiemej, and Mr. T. Granville were, from 
yvrj difierent but obTious causeB, disqualified ' for tbe lead. — Bnd., 
aS7.— Life tnd 0|)iDioas of Earl Qre;, 174-189. 

■ AM., 233-287, 239. 

■iMd., 336-S8S;OiiirtuidC'al]iDetaof Geo. IV., ;. !3I. 

* Ur. Psreeval said : ' I could not rouceire a time or on; change 
ot ctn<uuBtM)Ma vbich ooald rendar i\;tther ooncession to the 
Oidtolka eoiuut«iit irith the aofet; of the BtaM.' — Eans. Deb., IsC- 

8«r„ zzi. ees. 

* ««. Mr. Bukes' 0S«« in BcTersion bills, 180B and 1810 ; Sir 
B. BodUIj'b Crimimil Law bills, ISIO, 181 1 : Earl Orer's Life and 
CWaions, 303-106. 

' Sn^-ra, A*<J. L 125. 
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ever, under Lord Liverpool : but the basis of this 
administration was wider and more liberal. The 
removal of Catholic disabilities was henceforth to be 
an open question. Every member of the govera- 
ment was free to speak and vote independently upon 
this important measTire ; ' and the divisions to which 
such a constitution of the cabinet gave rise, even- 
tually led to the dissolution of the Tory party. (The 
domestic policy of this administration was hard and 
repressive.^ ) They carried out, as far as was practic- 
able in a fi-ee state, the doctrines of absolutism. 
But victories and glory crowned their efforts, and 
increased their strength ; while the Whigs, by con- 
demning their foreign and military policy, exposed 
themselves to the reproach of unpatriotic sentiments, 
which went far to impair their popularity.* 

But, notwithstanding the power of ministers^ the 
great force of the Tory party was being Growing 
gradually undermined. The king, indeed, of tbe T017 
was on their side : the House of Lords was oodbcs'. 
theirs, by connection and creations ; the House of 
Commons was theirs, by nomination and influence: 
the church was wholly theirs, by sentiment, interest, 
and gratitude. But the fidelity of their followers 
could not always be relied on ;^ and great changes 

' It was annonnceii by Lord Caatleraaeli, ' iJiat the present goTern- 
L©nt would not, as a govemmoot, resiat dieCLission or coDoesHioD,' 

. . 'aod that every mpmbEr of tte govemmant iroiild ba &ea to 
•X upon hia own individual sestiiDents.' — Lori Colchestei's T}va.ty, 
10th June, 1812, ii. 387. 'Lord Sidmouth, Lord LWerpool, and 
LDcd Eldon would resist inquiry, meaning \a resist concession ; \~'- 
lord Harrowby, Lord MelTiile, Lord Bathnrst, nnd Lord Mulpai 
TtouM concede all. Vansittart wonld go pcdetentim.'-^Ibid., 403. 

' See Chap. X. ■ Lord Dudley's LslterB, 127, 1*8. 

• Sea letter of the Dnkfi of Wellington to live DaYa tAllnuJiaMt-. 



Fonld ba free to 
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Liverpool, and J 

concession; hut I 

Lord Unlive, I 

~lUd., 403. J 

tew, 127, 1*8. ■ 
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of Bentiment and social conditions were being deve- 
loped in the country. The old squires were, perhaps, 
as faithful as ever : but their estates were being 
rapidly bought by wealthy capitalists, whom the 
■, commerce, manuiactures, and the stock-ex- 
change had enriched.' The rising generation of 
country gentlemen were, at the same time, more 
open to the convictions and sympathies of an age 
which was gradually emancipating itself from the 
narrow political creed of their fathers. 

Meanwhile commercial and manufacturing indus- 
try was rapidly accumulating large populations, drawn 
from the agricultural cotrnties. Towns were continu- 
ally encroaching upon the country ; and everywhere 
the same uniform law prevailed, which associates 
activity and enterprise with a spirit of political 
progress, — and social inertness with sentiments 
opposed to political change. The great industrial 
communities were forcing the latent seeds of demo- 
cracy : the counties were still the congenial soil of 
Toryism. But the former were ever growing and 
multiplying : the latter were stationary or retrograde. 
Hence liberal opinions were constantly gaining 
ground among the people." 

ham, March 6 th, 1822.— Court and Cabinds of Geo. IV., i.2B2;Lord 
Dudley's Letters, 218, et seq. 

' Lord Hedesdale, writing to Lord Sidmonth, Dec llth, 181G, 
B&id: 'Many of tha old country gBUtlomen's families ore gone, and I 
hare no doubt that the deatmctioD of their hcreditaij iiiQuence baa 
greatly contributed to the preBant inauhoidinaUon. . . . Wo 
are rapidly becoming, — if wo are no1> alreadj, — a nation of shop- 
keepera.'— PeKrai'a L^e of Lord aidrnmith, ill 182. 

' ' Depnia que Ics travaux de 1' intelligence fnrent derenus dei 
Bcntrces de force et de richesBM, on dut coDEidirer chaque d^Teloppe- 
neDt dels science, thaque connai^saDcenouvelie, chaqiie id^ aanv^ 
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^^V A Tory government was slow to understand the. 

^^B spirit of the times, and to adapt its policy DgnooraHo 

^^ to the temper and condition of the people. ^^^^"Jy 

The heavy burthens of the war, and the '^"™- 

sudden cessation of the war expenditure, caused 

serious distress and discontent, resulting in clamourB 

against the government, and the revival of isiT-ao. 

I a democratic spirit among the people. These sym- 

l.ptoms were harshly checked by severe repressive 

I measures, which still further alienated the people 

\ from the government ; while the Whigs, by opposing 

[ the coercive policy of ministers, associated themselves 

with the popular cause.' There had generally been 

■ distrust and alienation between the democrats, or 

B, Eadicals,' and the aristocratic Whigs, The latter 

had steadily maintained the principles of constitu- 

I tional liberty, but had shown no favour to dema- 

es and visionaries.^ iBut the events of 1817 

\ and 1819 served to unite the Whigs with the demo- 

\ cratic party— ^if not ia general sympathy, yet in a 

common cause ; and they gained in weight and in- 

' fiuence by the accession of a more popular following. 

Cobbett, Hunt, and other demagogues denounced 

[ l^em for their moderation, and scoffed at them as 

I aiiBtocratic place-hunters ; * mobs scouted their 

I __ 3 nn genne do pniesance, mis & la poi'l6o du peuplo,' — JJa 

I Toi^i^Mle, D£mo(;ratie en Am^.. i. 4. 
J ' Sea Chap, X. 

I I ' Id 1819, Hunt and hia followers, for tha drat time, aisomed 
r ^e nama of Eadical Eafonnors.— iWieto'* Life of Lord Sidnu/ulh, iii. 
9*7 ; Cooke's Hist, of Party, iii. 511. 

> £ai>l Greg's Lifs and Opinians, 243-231, 

• Bee Cobliett's Register, 1818, 181^, 1820, passim; Edinbtugli 
rBeriaw, June 1818, p. 1B8. Mc. Tiarneyaaid, Nor. 23rd, 1819: 'It 

18 impossible to coDceive ;inj act of man under leaa i ' " 
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.pretensions to liberality ; ' but the middle classes, and 
large numbers of reBecting people, not led by mob- 
orators or democratic newspapers, perceived that the 
position of the ^Tiigs was favourable to the advance- 
ment of constitutional liberty, and supported them, 
gjp^j^jjj^ In leaning to the popular cause, however, 
GimVo *^^y "^^^^ again separated from Lord Gren- 
fr^tiio Yille and his friends, who renewed their 
*°"' ancient connection with the Tories.' Mean- 

while, on the death of Mr. Ponsonby, the leader- 
ship of the opposition had at length fallen upon 
Mr. Tiemey.* 

The popular sentiments which were aroused by 
TieWhiea the proceedings against Queen Caroline 
caroune. again brought the Whigs into united action 
with the Eadieals, and the ^eat body of the pe ople . 
The leading Whigs espoused her cause ; and their 
parliamentary eminence and conspicuous talents 
placed them in the front of the popular movement. 

While the Whigs were thiis becoming more closely 
infresaing associated with popular sentiments, a per- 
meirt'ofttio mancnt change in the condition of the 
people. people was gradually increasing their in- 
fluence in public affairs. Education was being 

the Badicals than the Whigs were. True it was that ministerfl came 
in for a share of abuse and. disapprobalioii ; but it was mild and 
mflrcifnl compared nith the castigation which their opponents 
raceived,' — Hans. Beb., let Ser., xli. 74 ; Itemains of Mrs. Trench, 

' See Canning's Speech on the State of the Nation, — Hans, Deh., 
let Sei, zixvi. 1423. 

• ConrtandCabinetaof thoRageDcy, ii. 347-368; Lord Sidmouth's 
Idfa, iii. 297 ; Lord Dn.Uey'B Letters, IflO ; Life and Opiniona of Earl 
Qrej, 125, 351-384 ; Lord Colchester's DiBrf, iii. 84, 99, 

' lord Colchester's Diary, iii, 69, &e. 
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rapidly extended, and all classei were growing more 
enlightened. The severities of successive govern- 
ments had wholly failed in repressing the activity of 
the press : the fear of democracy had died out : the 
opposition speakers and writerB had widely dissemi- 
nated liberal principles : and public opinion waa 
again beginning to assert its right to be heard in 
the councils of the state. The Tory party could 
not fail to respond, in some measure, to this spirit ; 
I and tho last few years of Lord Liverpool's adminia- 
tration were signalised by many wise and liberal 
measures, which marked the commencement of a 
new era in the annals of legislation.' In domestic 
and economical policy, Mr. Peel and Mr. Huakisson 
were far in advance of their party: in foreign 
policy, Mr. Canning burst the , strait bands of an 
effete diplomacy, and recognised the just claims 
of nations, as well as the rights of sovereigns. But 
the political creed of the donainant party was daily 
becoming less in harmony with the sentiments of 
an enlightened people, whom the constitution was 
supposed to invest with the privileges of self- 
government. Men like Lord Eldou were out of 
date: but they still ruled the country. Senti- 
ments which, in the time of Mr. Perceval, had 
been accepted as wise and statesmanlike, were be- 
ginning to be ridiculed by younger men, as the 
drivellings of dotards : but they prevailed over the 
arguments of the ablest debaters and public writers 
of the day. 

And looking beyond the immediate causes which 
' Boo Chap. xvnr. 
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contributed to the growth of democratic Eentiment 
Qgnjjji in England, we must embrace in our more 
a^^an diatant view the general upheaving of so- 
kdUdisdii. pigt,y^ throughout Europe and America, 
during the last fifty years. The people of the 
United States had established a great republic. 
The revolutionary spirit of France, — itself, again, 
the result of deeper causes, — had spread with epi- 
demic subtilty over the civilised world. Ancient 
monarchies had been overthrown, and kings dis- 
crowned, as in a drama. The traditional reverence 
of the people for authority had been shaken ; their 
idols had been cast down. Men were now taught to 
respect their rulers less, and themselves more; to 
assert their own rights, and to feel their own power. 
Id every country,— whatever its form of government, 
— democracy was gaining strength in society, in the 
press, and in the sentiments of the people. Wise 
governments responded to its expansive spirit ; 
blind and bigoted rulers endeavoured to repress it 
as sedition. Sometimes trampled down by des- 
potism, it lay smouldering in dangerous discontent ; 
aometimes confronted with fear and hesitation, it 
burst forth in revolution. But in England, har- 
monising' with free institutions, it merely gave 
etrength to the popular cause, and ultimately se- 
cured the triumph of constitutional liberty. Society 
was at the same time acquiring a degree of freedom 
hitherto unknown in England. Every class had 
felt the weight of authority. Parents had exercised 
a severe discipline over their children : masters a 
bard rule over their workpeople : everyone armed 
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with power, from the magistrate to the beadle, had 
wielded it sternly, Biit society was gradually as- 
serting its claims to gentler usage and Mgher con- 
sideration. And this Eocial change gave a further 
impulse to the political sentiments of the people. 

While these changes were silently at work, the 
illness and death of Lord Liverpool sud- Dimmion oi 
denly dissolved the union of the great Tory 0° ine iIsmh 
party. He had represented the policy and t-rrcrpiioi. 
political system of the late king, and of a past gen- 
eration ; and his adherents in the eahinet outnum- 
bered the advocates of more advanced principles. 
Mr. Canning, the member of the cabinet most emi- 
nent for his talents, and long the foremost champion 
of the Catholics, was now called to the head of 
affairs, [The king did not entrust him with the 
power of carrying the Catholic question p ' but his 
promotion was the signal for the immediate retire- 
ment of the Duke_of Wellington, Lord Eldon, Mr. 
Peel, Lord Bathurst, Lord Melville," and their high 
Tory followers. Lord Palmerston, Mr. Huskisson, 
and JMr. Wynu remained faithful to Mr. Canning ; 
and the accomplished Master of the Eolls, Sir John 
Copley, succeeded Lord Eldon, who, at length, had 
ceased to he one of the permanent institutions of the 
country. Differences of opinion on the Catholic 
question were the avowed ground of this schism in 
the Tory party; and whatever personal considers^ 
tiona of ambition or jealousy may have contributed 



■ Stsplaton's Caaning and hia Times, 682. 

- Loid Melvillo concurred with Mr. Cajmiag npon the Catholic 

leation. Lord BeJey also ceaigned, but nithajew his reaignstion, 
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to this result, there caa be no doubt that the open 
Catholic question, which had been the principle of 
Lord LiTerpool's ministry, contained the seeds of 
disunion, rivalry, and conflict. Mr. Canning and 
his friends had contended in debates and divisions 
against their own colleagues, and had obtained the 
warmest support from the opposition. And now the 
personal pretensions and the cause of the first nainis- 
ter, alike repelled that section of his colleagues who 
had adopted a narrower policy than his own.' 

The same causes naturally attracted to Mr. Can- 
Mr csa °''°S *'^^ friendly support of the Whigs. 
B^s«^ They differed with him upon the subject of 
theWMgb. parliamentary reform, and the repeal of 
the Test Act ; but had long fought by his side 
on behalf of the Catholics : they approved his liberal 
foreign policy, and hailed his separation from the 
high Tory connection as a happy augury of good 
government, upon enlarged and generous principles. 
An immediate coalition was not desirable, and was 
discountenanced by Earl Grey and other Whig 

iders: but the cabinet was soon joined by Lord 
Lansdowne, Lord Carlisle, and Sir. Tiemey ; while 
the Whiga, as a body, waited to defend him against 
the acrimonious attacks of the Tory seceders.' (Such 
was the commencement of that union between the 
liberal Tories and the Whigs, which was destined to 
lead to the most important political consequences. I 

' Stapleton's Political Life of Canning, iii. 324 ; George Caniuiig 
iinil Ms Times, 690; Twiss'e Life of Lord Eldon, ii. 686; Huns. 
Del)., May 2nd, 1827, 2nd Sar., ivii. 448-498 ; Lord Colchester's 
"■ UT, iii. 484, 493, fee. Plnmer Ward's Mem., ii. 187. 

Stapleton's PoEtical Life of Canning, iii. 337-346, 348, U te^., 
'■.etseg.; Jomas' Life of Sir J. Orabaiii, i. 2D9-216. 
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In a few months, Mr. Canning was snatched from 
the scene of his glory and bis trials.' His Diijaiooa ^t 
old friends and associates had hecome his ^'^J^"™ 
bitterest foes : his new allies, however sin- "'"BsatoOi. 
cere, were estranged from him by their connections, 
by a life-long parliamentaiy opposition, and by fun- 
damental differences of opinion. His broken health 
succunibed to the harassing difficulties of his posi- 
tion. Had he lived, he might have surmounted 
' them : mutual concessions might have consolidated 
a powerful and enlightened party, under his guidance. 
But what his commanding talents might possibly 
have accomplished, was beyond the reach of his suc- 
cessor, Lord Groderich. That nobleman, — after a 
provisional rule of five months, — unable to reconcile 
the claims and pretensions of the two parties, re- 
sigiied his hopeless office.* The complete union of 
the Whiga with the friends of Mr. Canning was soon 
to be accomplished: but was reserved for a more 
auspicious period. 

The resignation of Lord Goderich was followed 
.' by the immediate revival of the old Tory DutGof 

WeUington 

' party, under the Duke of Wellington. Premier. 
' The formation of such a ministry was a startling 
retrogression. A military premier, surrounded by 
I his companions in arms, and by the narrowest school 
^ of Tory politicians, could not fail to disappoint 
' those who had seen with hope the dawn of better 
► days, under Mr. Canning.^ At first, indeed, the 

' Angust 8th, 1827. 

» Lord Colchester's Diary, iii. 627. 

' TSi. T. QreDriUe, icTitiiig to the Dab of BackiBgbaiQ, Sept 9 

<28, says : ' K; original objections to the fcomation of a goTeni' 
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Duke had the aid of Lord Palmeraton, Mr. Huakis- 
son, and other friends of Mr. Canning:' but the 
general character of the ministry was ultra-Toiy; 
and within a few months, ail the Liberal members 
seceded.' It was too late, however, for an effete school 
to prevail over principles of liberty and justice ; 
and its temporary revival served to precipitate ita 
final overthrow. 

'The first assault upon the stronghold of the Tory 
pepeajrf party was led by Lord John Russell, who 



afithi IMS. for a hiU to repeal the corporation and 
test acts. ) The Duke, once fairly overcome, re- 
treated from his position, and suffered the bill to 
pass through both houses, amid the execrations of 
Lord Eldon, Lord Winchilsea, and the ultra-Tories.^ 
Ireland was the Duke's nest difficulty. Affairs 
caaioiio in that country had, at length, reached a 
tionTiijwed crisis which demanded present concessions, 
topartj. or a resort to the sword.* The narrow 
policy of ministers could no longer he maintained ; 
and they preferred their duty to the state, to the 



inaQperable on eoDBtitutional principles &I011Q >, neither is there an; 
inBtsnoe Einea the Bevolution of any government so adverse, in ita 
IbrmatioD, to all the free principles and practice of our CoostitutionJ 



a compriaed a majority 



, ^ nciplea 

—CmiH and. CabineU of Geo. IV., 

1 Ab first constituted, the admini 
&vonra1ilB to the CaOiolie claims, ' 
them. — Lard. Cdchestti's Diary, iii. 535. Lord PalmarBton, wriUng 
Jan. 18. 1828, said; 'I like them (the Whiga), mnch belter tbao the 
Tories, and agree with them much more ; but elill we, the Canning- 
itee, if we maybe so termed, did not join their goTemmcat, but they 
came and joined onra.'— Bu^luw'a Zt/o, i. 220. 

' See sapra, VoL I. *16, and Bulwer's Life of Lord Paluieraton, 
i. 252, «f sea, 

» See Chap. Xm. • See Chap. XtU. ^^ 
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obligations of party. To the consternation of the 
Tories, the leaders whom they trusted suddenly re- 
solved upon the immediate removal of the civil dis- 
abilities of the Catholics. The Duke and Mr. Peel 
were, doubtless, induced to renounce the faith which 
had gained them the confidence of their party, by a 
patriotic desire to avert civil war : but how could 
they hope to be judged by their followers, their 
opponents, and the people ? Tories who conscien- 
tiously believed that the church, and the Protestant 
constitution of their ancestors were about to be 
sacrificed to political expediency, loudly complained 
that they had been betrayed, and their citadel 
treacherously surrendered to the enemy. Never had 
party spirit been inflamed to a higher pitch of bit^ 
temess and exasperation. The great boiiy of the 
Tories, — sullen, indignant, and revengeful, — were 
wholly alienated from their leaders. Men who had 
no sympathy with that party could not deny that 
their complaints were well founded. According to 
all the ethics of party, they had been wronged, and 
were absolved from further allegiance.' I 

Ministers were charged with sinning against poli- | 

tical morality, in another form. The Whigs and | 

followers of Mr. Canning, allowing their tardy reso- 
lution to be wise and statesmanlike, asked if they 
were the men to carry it into execution. If they 
were convinced that the position they had held bo '' 

stubbornly could no longer be defended, should they 

> Hans. Deb., Sees, 1329, pasHm; Ann. Beg., 1B29, ck 
Letter of Dnkc of Wellington to Duke of BucMneham, April 21, 
1829 ; Court and Cab. ot Geo, IV., ii. 3BT. 
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not have capitulated, and surrendered the fortress 
to the besieging force? If a just and conciliatory 
policy was, at length, to be adopted, the principles 
of the opposition bad prevailed ; and to that party 
should be confided the honourable privilege of con- 
suinnjatiag the labours of a political life. Men who 
had maintained power for thirty years, by deferring 
to the prejudices of their party, were not entitled to 
its continuance when they had accepted the policy of 
the opposition. If the Catholics were to bo emanci- 
pated, they should owe their privileges to their own 
steady friends, and not to their oppressors.' Nor 
was this opinion confined to the opposition. The 
Tories themselves, — fiercely as they condemned the 
conversion of their leaders, — condemned no less 
fiercely their retention of office.* Had ministers 
resigned, the united body of Tories might have 
shown a formidable front against a Whig govern- 
ment, though aided by the Tory supporters of the 
Catholic cause : but they were powerless against 
their own leaders, who retained the entire influence 
of the government, and could further rely upon the 
support of the opposition, 

The friends of Mr. Canning observed that, two 
years ago, the Duke of Wellington and Mr. Peel 
had refused to serve with that eminent man, lest they 

' Mr. Peel freely acknowiedged that the meaeure waa doe to the 
efibrts of the opposition. He eaid: 'The credit beloDge to others, 
and not to me : it baloags to Mr. Fox. to Mr. Gmttaa.'to Mr. Flunket, 
— to the gentlemen opposite, and to an illastrions and right hon. 
friend of mine, who is now no more. Bj their -'^-^- -» 
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aliould give coimtenance to the Catholic claims ; and 
had pursued him with relentless hostility. And now 
these very men were engaged in caiTying a measure 
which Mr. Canning himself would have heen re- 
strained, by the conditions under which he took 
o£Gce, from promoting. 1 

Men of all parties looked with astonishment at 
the sudden abandonment, by ministers, of the dis- 
tinctive principles of their party. Some doubted 
the honesty of their former professions : others de- 
plored an inconsistency which had shaken the con- 
fidence of the people in the character and statesman- 
ship of public men. All saw plainly that the Tory 
party could not long survive the shock. The ques- 
tion which had first broken the consolidated strength 
of that party in 1801, and had continued to divide 
and weaken it, throughout the regency and the reign 
of George IV., had at length shattered it to pieces. 
The Catholic Relief Bill was passed : but time did 
not abate the resentment of the Tories. Henceforth 
the government were kept in power by the friendly 
support of the opposition, who at the same time, 
prepared the way for their own eventual accession, 
by the advocacy of economic and parliamentary re- 
form, the exposure of abuses, and the assertion of 
popular principles. 

In 1830, the ministers, thus weakened and dis- 
credited, were forced, by the death of Tio^ndgi 
George IV., to appeal to the people ;— ^^^ 
when their own unpopularity, — the resent- ^'"'' 
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ment or coolness of their friends, — the increased 
activity and spirit of the Whigs and Eadical re- 
fonners, — popular discontents at home, and revolu- 
tions abroad, — combined further to disturb the 
ministerial majority at the elections.' The Duke of 
Wellington's imprudent handling of the question of 
parliamentary reform speedily completed his riiin.^ 
He fell ; and at length the Whigs were restored to 
power, at a time most favourable to the triumph 
of their principles, and the consolidation of their 
strength, f'he ministry of Earl Grey comprised the 
most eminent Whigs, together with the adherents of 
Mr. Canning who had separated from the Duke of 
Wellington, and were now united with the reformers. 
This union was natural ; and it was permanent., Its 
seeds had been sown in 1801, when differences first 
arose amongst the Tories ; it had grown throughout 
the administration of Lord Liverpool ; it had ripened 
under Mr. Canning ; and had been forced into 
maturity by the new impulse of reform. 

The time was also propitious for enlisting, on the 
nidon of ^*^® °^ ^^^ Whigs, the general support of 
^^^ the people. Hitherto they had fallen, as 
P"^- an aristocratic party, between the domi- 
nant Tories on one side, and the clamorous Radicals 
on the other. Notwith standing the popularity of 
their principles, they had derived little support 
from democracy. On the contrary, democracy had 
too often weakened their natural influence, and dis- 

' Smtra, Vol. I. 417 : Edinb. Hbt., toI, li. 674 ; CoiuIb and Cali- 
ssta of Will. IV. and Qneen Virtoiis, i. IS, 47, 77, 86, 143. 
' Siij>re, Vol Liie. -m 
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credited their efforts in the cause of liberty. But 
now the popular voice demanded a measure of par- 
liamentary reform ; and the reform ministry became 
at once the leaders of the people. Even democracy, 
— hitherto the terror of every government,^was now 
the turbulent and dangerous, but irresistible ally of 
the king's ministers. Such was the popular ferment, 
that it was even able to overcome the close electoral 
system of the unreformed Parliament. The Tories, 
indeed, forgetting their recent differences, were sud- 
denly re-united by the sense of a common danger. 
The utter annihilation of their power was threatened ; 
and they boldly strove to maintain their ground. 
But they were routed and overthrown. The ascen- 
dency of landlords in counties, — the local influence 
of patrons in boroughs, were overborne by the deter- 
mined cry for reform ; and the dissolution of 183), 
when none of the old electoral abuses had yet been 
corrected, secured a large majority for ministers, in 
the House of Commons. The dissolution of 1832, 
Tmder the new franchises of the Reform Acts, com- 
pleted their triumph. Sad was the present downfall 
of the Tories. [ In the first reformed Parliament 
they numbered less than one hundred and fifty.' 
The condition of the Whigs, in 1793, had scarcely 
been more hopeless. Their majority in the House 
of Lords was, indeed, unshaken; but it served 
merely to harass and hold in check their opponents. 

' In 1834, Sir E. Peel said odc hundred and thirty only.— fffl»u. 

"DA., 3id Ser., ixvi. 293. It appears, hovevEr, from euitiaticB of the 

old and new Parliamenta, in ' CDnitfl and Cntinets of WilL IV. and 

Qnern TictoFia,' that there were 119 ConsErvatires againet S09 B»> 

■ftmnera of all descriptions, ii. 28, 
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To conquer with such a force alone was out of the 
question. 

The two first years after the Eeform Act formed 
Amndencj the most glorious period in the annals of 
aftS°(^^ the Whig party:\ Their principles had pre- 
lormAot, yailcd ; they were once more paramount in 
the councils of the state ; and they used their newly- 
acquired power in forwarding the noblest legislative 
measures which had ever done honour to the British 
Parliament. Slavery was abolished ; the commerce 
of the East thrown open : the church in Ireland re- 
formedYThe social peril of the poor-laws averted. 

But already, in the midst of their successes, their 
Slate of influence and popularity were subsiding ;. 
^^j^ and new embarrassments were arising out 
^°'' of the altered relations of parties. While 

they were still fighting the battle of reform, all 
sections of reformers united to support them. Their 
differences were simk in that great contest. But 
when the first enthusiasm of victory was over, they 
displayed themselves in stronger relief than ever. 
The alliance of the Whigs with democracy could not 
be permanent ; and, for the first time, democracy 
was now represented in Parliament. '\ The radical 
reformers, or Radicals, long known as an active party 
in the ooimtry, had at length gained a footing in the 
House of Commons, where they had about fifty re- 
unity of 
n one another, 
;on against the 

' Edinb. Ear.. Jnly 1837, p. 370; Bulwor'a England and the Eq- 
g'lish, ii. 261 ; Guizot's Life of PccI, 67. _ 
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they were often found in eombinati 
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government. And in addition to this body, the great 
towns recently enfranchised, and places suddenly 
released from the thraldom of patrona and close 
corporations, had returned a new class of reformers, 
having little sympathy with the old Whigs. These 
men had sprung from a different source : they had 
no connection with the aristocracy, and no respect 
for the traditions of the constitutional Whig party. 
Their political views were founded upon principles 
more democratic ; and experience of the difficulties, 
restraints, and compromises of public aEFairs had not 
yet taught them moderation. They expected to 
gather, at once, all the fruits of an improved repre- 
sentation ; and were intolerant of delay. They ig- 
nored the obstacles to practical legislation. The 
nonconformist element was strong amongst them; 
and they were eager for the immediate redress of 
every grievance which dissenters had suEEered from 
tJie polity of a dominant church. On the other 
hand, Earl Grey and his older aristocratic associates 
recoiled from any contact with democracy. The 
great object of their lives had been accomplished. 
They had perfected the constitution, according to 
their own conceptions : they looked back with 
trembling, upon the perils through which it had 
Mcently passed; and dreaded the rough spirit of 
their restless allies, who, — without veneration for the 
past, or misgivings aa to the future, — were already 
clamouring for further changes in church and state. 
His younger and more hopeful colleagues had faith 
in the vital energies of the constitution, and in its 
power of self-adaptation to every politicalandaoaial. 
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change. They were . prepared to \ 
stateBmen, in furtheriDg a comprehensive policy, in 
harmony witli the spirit of the times : but they de- 
eired to consum.m.ato it on safe principles, with a 
prudent regard to public opinion, the means at their 
disposal, and the opposition to be overcome.' Such 
has ever been the policy of wise statesmen, in our 
balanced constitution. None but despota or demo- 
crats expect instant submission to their will. Liberty 
not only tolerates, but respects the independent 
judgment of all free citizens?\ 

The social pretensions of these two sections of the 
Liberal party were not less distinct than their politi- 
cal sentiments. The "Whigs formed an aristocracy 
of great families, esclusive in their habits and asso- 
ciations, and representing the tastes of the old 
regime. The new men, speaking the dialect of Lan- 
cashire and the West Riding, — with the rough man- 
ners of the mill and the counting-house, — and wear- 
ing the unfashionable garb of the provinces,^ — were 
no congenial associates for the high-bred politicians, 
who sought their votes, but not their company. 
These men, and their familie 



' The policy of the Whigs, as diatinguislied from tlia irapatient 
tactics of the BadLcols, was vi'll expressed by Lord Durham, an ed- 
yaiicad member of thair paitj', in a letter to the electors of North 
Durham, in 1837. He announced his detcFmlnation never to force 
his measures ' peremptorilj and dogmatically on Iho consideration of 
the giOTflmment or the Parliament. If they are (as in my conaeitnce 
I TjelifiTB them to be) HBefiil and salutary lueaaures, — for they are 
based on the most im^jidt eonfidoDce in the loyalty and good feeling 
of the pBopls,— the course of events and the oxperience of every clay 
will remove tie olgeetions and pr^udicos which may nav. eiiat, and 
ensure thair adoption whenever they are recommended by the deli- 
berate and determined voice of the people.' — Ediah. Esv., July lB37i 
p. 232. 
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than themselves, — found no welcome to the gay 
saloons of the courtly Whigs : hut were severed, by 
an impassahle gulf, from the real rulers of the peo- 
ple, whose ambition they promoted, but could not 
hope to share. The Whigs held all the offices, and 
engrossed every distinction which public service and 
aristocratic connections confer. The Radicals, while 
supporting the government against the Tories, were 
in no better position than that of a despised opposi- 
tion. A hearty union between men with sentiments, 
habits, and fortunes so diverse, was not to be ex- 
pected; and jealousies and distrust were soon ap- 
parent in every debate, and disagreement in every 
division.' 

A further element of discord among the ministerial 
ranks was found in the Irish party, under Thoijiji, 
the leadership of Mr, O'ConneU. They J^''- 
were reformers, indeed, and opposed to the persons 
and policy of the Tories : but no sooner did the 
government adopt coercive measures for the mainte- 
nance of peace in Ireland, than Mr. O'ConneU de- 
nounced them as ' bloody and brutal ; ' and scourged 
the Whigs more fiercely than he had assailed the 
opponents of Catholic emancipation. ° 

After the union, the members representing Ire- 
land had generally ranged themselves on either side, 
according to their several political divisions. Some 
were retiumed by the influence of great Whig land- 

' Ann. Eflg., 1833, p. 32, 70, 111 ; Hoebadi'a Hist, of the Whig 
Ministry, ii. 407-409 ; Courts and Caliineta of Goo. IV. and Viet, 
ii. 45-47. 

' Debate on tfae Address, Feb. Sth, 1B33 ; Hans. Deb., 3rd Ser., 
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owners: but the large majority belonged to the 
Proteat-ant and Orange connection, and supported 
snocesBive Tory administrations. The prieata and 
the Catholic Association wrested, for a time, from 
the Protestant landlords their accustomed domina- 
tion, in some of the counties : ■. but the disfranchise- 
ment of the 40s. freeholders in 1829 restored it. 
Soon, however, the Catholic relief act, followed by 
an enlarged representation, overthrew the Tory party 
in Ireland, and secured a majority for the "Whigs and 
reformera. ~^. 

Bat these men represented another country, and 
distinct interests, sympathies, and passions. They 
could not he reckoned upon, as members of tha 
Liberal party. Upon several measures affecting 
Ireland, they were hotly opposed to government; 
on other questions they were in close alliance with 
the Eadicalfi. In the struggles of the English 
parties, they sometimes voted with the reformers ; 
were often absent from divisions, or forthcoming 
only in answer to pressing solicitations : on some 
occasions, they even voted with the Tories. I The 
attitude and tactics of this party were fraught with 
embarrassment to Earl Grey, and succeeding minis- 
ters ; and when parties became more evenly balanced, 
were a serious obstacle to parhamentary government. 
"When they opposed ministers, their hostility was often 
dangerous : when they were appeased and satisfied, 
ministers were accused of truckling to Mr. O'Connell. 

While the Liberal party were thus divided, their 
EevJrai of opponents were united and full of hope. A 
few old Tories still distrusted their leaders : 
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but the promise of future triumphs to their party, 
hatred of tho Whigs, and fear of the Radicals, went 
tar to efface the memory of their wrongs. However 
small the numbers of the Tory party in the House 
of Commons, they were rapidly recovering their local 
influence, which the reform crisis had overcome. 
Their nomination borougha, indeed, were lost : the 
close and corrupt organisation by which they had 
formerly maintained their supremacy was broken up : 
but the great confederation of rank, property, in- 
iliiencc, and numbers was in full vigour. The land, 
the church, the law, were still the stroi^holds of the 
party : but having lost the means of controlling the 
representation, they were forced to appeal to the 
people for support. They readily responded to the 
spirit of the times. It was now too late to rely 
upon the distinctive principles of their party, which 
had been renounced by themselves, or repudiated by 
the people. It was a period of intelligence and 
progress ; and they were prepared to contend with 
their rivals, in the race of improvement. 

But to secure popular support, it was necessary to 
divest themselves of the discredited name TheytiMoma 
of Tories, It was a name of reproach, as it tirea. 
had been 150 years before; and they renounced it. 
Henceforth they adroitly adopted the title of ' Con- 
servatives;' and proclaimed their mission to be the 
maintenance of the constitution against the inroads 
of democracy. Accepting recent changes as the 
irrevocable will of Parliament and the country, they 
were prepared to rule in the spirit of a more popular 
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constitution. They were ready to improve iustitu- 
tions, but not to destroy or reconstruct them.' 

The position which they now assumed was well 
suited to the temper of the times. Assured of the 
support of the old Tory party, they gained new re- 
cruits through a dread of democracy, which the 
activity of the Radicals encouraged. At the same 
time, by yielding to the impulses of a progressive 
age, they conciliated earnest and ardent minds, 
■which would have recoiled from the narrow principles 
of the old Tory school. 

Meanwhile the difficulties of the ^Vhiga were 
BresHiig increasing. In May, 1834, the cabinet was 
G?w'«*^' nearly broken up by the retirement of Mr. 
°^'^- Stanley, Sir J. Graham, the Duke of Rich- 
mond, and the Earl of Eipon, on the question of 
dealing with the revenues of the Church in Ireland. 
The causes of this disunion favoured the approach of 
the seceding members of the cabinet to the Con- 
servative party. Mr. Stanley and Sir J. Graham 
retired to the benches below the gangway; and 
though accompanied by a very small body of adhe- 
rents, their eminent talents and character promised 
much future advantage to the Conservative party.'' 
In July the government was dissolved by the resig- 

' In Mb Address to Uie Electors of Tamworth, Sir Hobert Peel 
stated that he ' considered the Helbrm Bill a final and irrcTocabtu 
BBttlement of a grfat eonstitntional question,— a Beltlement irhieh 
no friend to the poaca and welfare of this countrj would attempt to 
disturb, either hj direct or by insidious meanfl.' — Asxn. Beg., 1834. 
p. 341; Guizot's Life of Peel, 60-88. See aboSirR. Peel's published 
speech at Merchant Taylors* Hall, May 3 Ith, 1835. 

• Torrens' Life of Sir James Graham, i. 486-504. 
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nation of Earl Grey; and the Befbrm ministiy was 

no more. 

Lord Melbourne's ministry, still furtlier estranged 
fi-om the Eadicals, were losing ground and si,Bobort 
public confidence, when they were suddenly ^^Jjjjtjj"* 
dismissed by William IV.' This precipitate '^''*-^'- 
and ill-advised measure reunited the vaiious sections 
of the liberal party into an overwhelming opposition. 
Sir Robert Peel vainly endeavoured to disarm them, 
and to propitiate the good will of the people, by 
promising ample measures of reform.' Ho went so 
far in this direction, that the old school of Tories 
began to foresee alarming consequences from his 
policy:^ but his opponents recognised the old Tory 
party in disguise, — the same persons, the same 
instincts, and the same traditions. They would not 
suffer the fruits of their recent victory to be wrested 
from them by the king, and by the men who had 
resisted, to the utmost, the extension , of parlia- 
mentary representation. His ministiy was even 
distrusted by Lord Stanley^ and Sir James Graham, 

> Safra, Vol. I. Ufl. 

= In his Address to tbs Eleetora of Tamworth, he said that he was 
prepared to adopt the Bpirit of the Keform Act by a ' careful reriaw 
of institatiom, dril and ecclesiastical, undertaken in a &iendlj 
tompec, aombining with tho firm maintenancB of established rights, 
the correction of proved abuses and tie redreas of real grieToncea.' 
He nJso promised a fair consideratioD to municipal reform, the quei- 
tion of diarcb rates, and other measures affecting the Church and 
DiBsenters.— .inn. Seg., 1834, p. 339. 

' LordEh3on wrote, in March, 1835, the newminiaters,' if theydo 
not at present go to the full length to which the others were going, 
will at least make so many important changes in Chnrch and State 
that nobody can guess how far the precedents thoy establish may 
lead to changeB of a, TDiy formidable kind hereafter.' — 7icij*'s lAje 
of Lord Eldon, Hi. 2U. 

* By the death of bis grandfalbcr iu Oi;l„ 1834, he had become 
Lord Stanley. 
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who, though separated from the reformers, were not 
yet prepared to unite their fortunes with the untried 
Conservatives.' 

Sir Eobert Peel strengthened his minority Ly a 
g^j^^ dissolution:* but was speedily crushed by 
SteLord the united forces of the opposition; and 
MdbonniE. LqjJ Melboumc was restored to power. 
His second administration was again exclusively 
Whig, with the single exception of Mr. Poulett 
Thomson, who, holding opinions somewhat more 
advanced, was supposed to represent the Radical 
party in the cabinet. The Whigs and Radicals were 
as fer asunder as ever: but their differences were 
veiled under the comprehensive title of the ' Libe ral 
Party,' *hich served at once to contrast them with 
the Conservatives, and to unite under one standard, 
the forces of Lord Melbourne, the English Radicals, 
and the Irish followers of Mr. O'Conncll. 

During the next six years, the two latter sections 
of the party continued to lu-ge organic changes, 
which were resisted alike by Whigs and Conserva- 
tives. Meanwhile, Chartism in England, and the 
repeal agitation in Ireland, increased that instinctive 

' Hans. Deb., 3rd Sar., xsvi. 357-398 ; Torrcns' Lifo of Sir J. 
Qialiam, iu 17-36. 

' Before tlie disEolution, his foUowors in ttia House of Commons 
numbered less than 150; in the new Patrliaiiient, thoy exceeded 250 ; 
and the snpport he reoeived from others, who desired to giye him a. 
iair trial, swelled this minori^ to veiy fonniduble dimeDsianG. On 
the election of Speaker, he tos beaten b; ten votes onlj ; on the 
Address, b; seven; and on the decisive division, nponthe appropria- 
tion of the Burplns revenueB of the Irish Hjuicb, by thirty-three. — 
Ems. Jtei., 3rd Sep., isvi. 224, 425, &c.; Mi,., xxrii. 770 ; Courrs 
and Cab. of WilL IV. and Vict., ii. 161 ; Guizot'a Life of Peel, 72 ; 
Peel's Speech at Mercliant Taylors' Hall, 12th May, \Ki%.—Tmei, 
14th May, 1838. 
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dread of democracy which, for the last fifty years, 
had strengthened the hands of the Tory party. 
Slinieters laboured earnestly^to refonn political and 
social abuaea. They strengthened the Church, both 
in England and Ireland, by the commutation of 
tithes : they conciliated the Dissenters by a liberal 
settlement of their claims to religious liberty: they 
established municipal aelf-govemment throughout 
the .United Kingdom. But, placed between the 
Radicals on one side, and the Conservatives on the 
other, their position was one of continual embarrass- 
ment.' When they inclined towards the Radicals, 
they were accused of favouring democracy: when 
they resisted assaults upon the House of Lords, the 
Bishops, the Church, and the Constitution, they were 
denounced by their own extreme followers, as Tories. 
Nay, so much was their resistance to furi^her consti- 
tutional changes resented, that sometimes Radicals 
were found joining the opposition forces in a divi- 
sion ;' and the Conservative candidates were preferred 
to Whigs, by Radical and Chartist electors. The 
liberal measures of the government were accepted 
without grace, or fair acknowledgment ; and when 
they fell short of the extreme Radical standard, were 
reviled as worthless,^ It was their useful but thank- 
less office to act as mediators between extreme 
opinions and parties, which would otherwise have 

> The lelatiTe numbers of tlie diifeieDt pBitiee, in 1837, luTe been 
thnB computed :—Whigg, 152; Liberals, 100; Kadicale, BD^SSS. 
Tories, 139; Ultra-Tories, 100;ConBervBtiTBS, 80 = 318,— CbKrdflni 
Cabiii^ of Wiit. IV. and VicL, ii. 258. 

■ Edinb. Key,, April, 1840, p. 283, 

• Ibid., p. 284. 
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been brought into perilous conflict.' But however 
important to the interests of the state, it sacrificed 
the popularity and influence of the party. 

Meanwhile the Conservatives, throughout the 
oonservB. country, were busy in reconstructing their 
HSioo. party. Their organisation was excellent: 

their ^ents were zealous and active ; and the regis- 
tration courts attested their growing numbers and 






There were diversities of opinion among different 
sections of this party, — scarcely less marked than 
those which characterised the ministerial ranks, — 
but they were lost sight of, for a time, in the activity 
of a combined opposition to the government. There 
were ultra-Tories, ultra-Protestants, and Orangemen, 
who had not forgiven the leaders by whom they had 
been betrayed in 1829. There were unyielding 
politicians who remembered, with distrust, the 
liberal policy of Sir Robert Peel in 1835, and dis- 
approved the tolerant spirit in which he had since 
met the Whig measures affecting the Established 
Church and Dissenters,^ The leaders were appealing 
to the judgment and sentiments of the people, while 
many of their adherents were still true to the ancient 
traditions of their party. 

But these diversities, ao far from weakening the 
Conservatives while in opposition, served to increase 

' BnlwBT Bajs: ■Thoy clumsilj .ittcmptod what Maehiavcl has 
termed the finest maaterpiocB in political sdence, — "lo content tha 
people and mandga the sobleB.'" — England and the English, ii. 271- 
But, in trutli, their principles and their pusition alike dictated a 
middle course. 

' Sir Eotflrt Peel's advice to his party was, ' Eegister, regiBter 
raster,' — Spetch at TaiaKOrth, Angiist 7, 1837. 

' Etlinb. Eer„ April, 1810, p. 388 ; Aon. Beg., 1860, p 
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their strength, by favouring the interests, prejudices, 
and hopes of various classes. Men who would have 
repealed the Catholic Relief Act, and withheld the 
grant for Maynooth ; who deemed the Church in 
danger from the aggressions of Dissenters ; who re- 
garded protection to native industry as the cardinal 
maxim of political economy; who saw iu progress 
nothing but democracy, — were united with men who 
believed that the safety of the Church was com- 
patible with the widest toleration of Catholics and 
Dissenters, — that liberty would ward off democracy, 
— and that native industry would flourish under free 
trade. All these men, having a common enemy, were, 
as yet, united: but their divergences of opinion' 
were soon to be made manifest.' 

Before the dissolution of 1841, they had become 
more than a match for the ministry; and EirKotert 
having gained a considerable majority at mcoba 
the elections, they were again restored to imi- 
power, under the masterly leadership of Sir Robert 
Peel. Such were the disrepute and unpopularity 
into which the Whigs had fallen, that Sir Robert 
Peel commenced his labours with prospects more 
hopeful than those of any minister since Mr. Pitt. 
He was now joined by Lord Stanley, Sir James 
Graham, and the Earl of Eipon, — seeeders from the 
reform ministry of Earl Grey. He combined in his 
cabinet men who retained the confidence of the old 
Tory school, and men who gave promise of a policy 

' A reviewer treating in April, 1840, of Sir Kabert Peel and his 
party, Boid : ' His osWaciBm may be distant, bat to na it appoara tr 
be certain,'— Biin*. Jet., April, 18*0, p. 313. 
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as liberal and progressive as the Whigs had ever 
professed. He was himself prepared for measures of 
wiadom, and the highest statesmanship : but such 
was the constitution of his party, and such the 
state of the country, that his policy was soon des- 
tined to destroy his own power, and annihilate his 
party. 

During the late elections, a fixed duty on com 
Hiafree- had been advocated by the Whigs, and 
policy. free-trade, on a more extended scale, by the 
Anti-com-law League, and many Hberal supporters 
of Lord Melbourne's government. The Conserva- 
tives, as a body, had denouuced the impolicy of 
these measures, and claimed protection for native 
industry.' Their main strength was derived from 
the agricultural classes, who regarded any relaxation 
of the protective system as fatal to their interests. 
The Conservatives had taken issue with the Liberal 
party, on the policy of protection, and had 
triumphed. But the necessities of the country, and 
more advanced political science, were demanding 
increased suppHes of food, and an enlarged field for 
commerce and the employment of labour. These 
■were wants which no class or party, however power- 
ful, could long withstand ; and Sir Robert Peel, with 
the foresight of a statesman, perceived that by 

' ' Sir Eobert Peel eolidted and oTjtamed tie cocfidenco of ths 
conntrj in tho goneml election of 1841, a agiinet (lie whole free- 
trade policy embodied in the Whig budget of tiat yciir.' . . . 
' TMa budget, so Bcocnoi, bo vilified, that it became the death- war- 
rant of its authors, was destined, as it turned out, to be not the 
trophy, but the equipment of ite conquerors, — as the Indian, Bft«c a 
■rictory, dressea himself in the bloody scalp of his adversary.' — 
Qu^terl!/ Bev., Sept. 18*6, p. 56*. 
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gradually adopting the principles of commereial 
freedom, he could retrieve the finances, and develope 
the wealth and industry of hia country. Such a 
policy heing repugnant to the feelings and supposed 
iuterests of bis party, and not yet fully accepted by 
public opinion,^he was ohliged to initiate it with 
caution. The dangers of his path were shown by 
the resignation of the Duke of Buckingham, — the 
representative of the agricultural interest, — before 
the new policy had been announced. In 1842, the 
minister maintained the sliding scale of duties upon 
corn : but relaxed its prohibitory operation. His 
bold revision of the customs' tai'ifF, in the same 
year, and the passing of the Canada Com Bill in 
1843, showed how little his views were in harmony 
with the sentiments of his party. They already 
distrusted his fidelity to protectionist principles ; 
while they viewed with alarm the rapid progress of 
the Anti-com-law League and the successful agita- 
tion for the repeal of the corn laws, to which he 
offered a dubious resistance.' In 1845, the policy of 
free trade was again advanced by a further revision 
of the tariff. The suspicions of the protectionists 
were then expressed more loudly. Mr. Disraeli 
declared protection to be in 'the same condition 
that Protestantism was in 1828 ; ' and expressed his 
belief ' that a Conservative government was an or- 
ganised hypocrisy.'* 

' Lord Palmerston'a speech, Ang. lOlJi, 1842; Hans. Deb., 3Td9er,, 
Ixr. 1230 ; Lord Stanhope ; Ibid., bn. dlS ; Guizot'a Life of Pesl, 107, 
125, 22e. 

> Hans. Deb., 3rd Ser., Isiviii. 102B i Disraeli's Lord G, lentiuCt, 
7; Gnizot'B Life of Peei, 235-2iO. 
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The tad harvest of this year, and the failure of 
Eepmiot the potato crop, precipitated a crisis which 
LawB. the Anti-com-law League and pubKc opin- 

ion muat ere long have brought about; and, in 
December, Sir Robert Peel proposed to his colleagues 
the immediate repeal of the com laws. It was not 
to be expected that a ministry, representing' the 
landed interest, should at once adopt a policy re- 
pugnant to their pledge3 and party faith. They 
dissented from the advice of their leader, and he 
resigned.' Lord John Eussell, who had recently 
declared himself a convert to the repeal of the corn 
laws,^ was commissioned by Her Majesty to form a 
government : but failed in the attempt ; when Sir 
Robert Peel, supported by all his colleagues except 
Lord.Staiiley,* resumed office ; and ventured, in the 
face of a protectionist Parliament, wholly to abandon 
the policy of protection.* 

As a statesman. Sir Robert Peel was entitled to 
BirKoDert ^^ gratitude of his country. No other 
wonl'iitii' ^^^° could then have passed this vital 
bispowj. measure, for which he sacrificed the con- 
fidence of followers, and the attachment of friends. 
But as the leader of a party, he was tmfaithful and 
disloyal. The events of 1829 were repeated in 1846. 



' Hana. Deb., 3rd Sar„ lisiiii. 39; Peel's Mem., ii. 132-226; 
Diaraali'B Lord G. Bentinck, 21-31. 

' Letter to the Electors of London, Not. 22nd, 1845 : Peel's Mem., 
ii. 176. 

' P«l'aMem.,ii.226-261;DiBra6li'BLordG.BEntmck,30, Lord 
Miomcliffe died tbe da; before Sir £. Peel's return to office. Ann. 
Eflg., 1845. Cbron. 320. 

• Peel's Mom., ii. 269 ; Disraeli's Lord G. Bentinck, 49-57 ; 108, 
204-207 ; Toirens' Lifs of Sir J, Graham, ii. 422-427. 
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The parallel between ' Protestantism ' and ' protec- 
tion 'was complete. A second time he yielded to 
political necessity, and a sense of paramount duty to 
the state ; and found himself committed to a 
measure, winch he had gained the confidence of his 
party by opposing. Again was he constrained to 
rely upon political opponents to support him against 
his own friends.' He passed this last measure of his 
political life, amid the reproaches and execrations 
of his party. He had assigned the credit of the 
Cathoho Relief Act to Mr. Canning, whom he had 
constantly opposed ; and he acknowledged that the 
credit of this measure was due to * the unadorned 
■eloq^uence of ffichard Cobden,' — the apostle of free 
tradcj — whom he had hitherto resisted.' As he had 
braved the hostility of his friends for the public 
good, the people applauded his couiuge and self- 
sacrifice, — felt for him as ho writhed under the 
scourging of his merciless foes, — and pitied him 
when he fell, buried under the ruins of the great 
political fabric which his own genius had recon- 
structed, and his own hands had twice destroyed.' 
But every one was sensible that so long as party ties 
and obligations should continue to form au essential 
part of parliamentary government, the first states- 
man of his age had forfeited all future claim to 
govern.* 

' See his awn memorandum on tlie position of ininiaters, June 2l3t, 
1846 ; Mem,, it 233 ; Disraeli's Lord Q. Bentinck, 119, &c. 
" Hans. Deb., 3rd S«r., Imrii. 10o4 ; DisraelisLord G.Beatinii, 

-310. 

Gnizot's Life of Peel, 2;0, 280-28B, 368; Disraeli's Lord G. 
mtinck, 25B, 262, 288. 

On quitting office lie said: 'In relinquishing power I bIioII 

e a name, seyerelj censuied, I feat, bj manj ■w\ia, on ^-iS™. 
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The fallen minister, accompanied by a few faithful 
friends, — the first and foremost men of his party, — 
were separated for ever from the main body of the 
CoDservativea. 

' They stood aloof, the sears lemaininff, 
Like di£& which, had been rent isuudar ; 
A dceery sea now flows between ; — 
But neither hsat, nor frost, noc tiiuDder, 
ShiiU whoUj do away, I we™, 
The marks of that whiiih oni;e hath been. 

Men of all parties, whether approving or con- 
obiigitiooi demning the measures of' 1829 and 1846, 
i™ier. agreed that Sir Robert Peel's conduct 
could not be justified upon any of the conventional 
principles of party ethics. The relations between a 
loader and his followers are those of mutual confi- 
dence. His talents give them union and force ; 
their numbers invest him with political power. They 
tender, and he accepts the trust, because he shares 
and represents their sentiments. Viewing affairs 
from higher ground, he may persuade them to 
modify or renounce their opinions, in the interests 
of the state : but, without their concurrence, he has 
no right to use for one purpose, that power which 
they have entrusted to him for another. He has rc- 

gKwmds, deeply cogret the seTerancB of party ties, — deeply regret 
thatsererance, not from int«tBOted or personal mot! tob, bnt from the 
firm conTiction that fidelity to party ejigagomanta, (he eristenee and 
maintenance of a great party, constitutes a powerful instmraent of 
government.' — Sana. Deb., Srd Ser., LniTii. 1 064. 

So complete was the alienatign of the Tory pajtyfrom SirE. Paal 
that even the Bute of Wellington, who co-operatsd with him in ths 
repeal of the corn laws, concurred with Lord Darby in opinion, that 
it was impossiblo that he Bhonld over place himself at the head of 
his party again, with any prospect of success. — Sptech of Lard Derby 
atlABe^ocl, Oct. aeth, 1859. 
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ceived a limited authority, which he may not exceed 
without further instructions. If, contrary to tho 
judgment of his party, he believes the puhlic wel- 
fare to demand an entire change of policv, it is not 
for him to carry it out. He cannot, indeed, he 
called upon to conceal or disavow his own opinions: 
but he is no longer entitled to lead the forces 
entrusted to his command, — still less to seek the aid 
of tho enemy. Elected chief of a &ee republic, — 
not its dictator, — it becomes his duty, honourably 
and in good faith, to retire from his position, with 
as little injury as may be to the cause he abandons, 
and to leave to others a task which his own party 
allegiance forbids him to attempt.' 

This disruption of the Conservative party exer- 
cised an important influence upon the poli- ^^ coneer- 
tical history of the succeeding period. The Se'tS^"' 
Whigs were restored to power under Lord ^^ ^' ^™'' 
John Russell, — -jiot by reason of any increase of their 
own strength, hut hy 'the disunion of their oppo- 
nents. The Conservatives, suddenly deprived of 
their leaders, and committed to the hopeless cause 
of protection, were, for the present, powerless. 
They were now led by Lord Stanley, one of the 
greatest orators of his time, who had been the first 
to separate from Earl Grey, and the first to renounce 
Sir Robert Peel. Li the Commons, their cause was 
maintained by the chivalrous devotion of Lord 
George Bentinck, and the powerful, versatile, and 
caustic eloquence of Mr. Disraeli,— the two fore- 
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most opponents of the late minister. But th^ 
were, aa yet, without spirit or organisation, dis^ 
turbed in their faith, — and repining over the past, ^ 
rather than hopeful of the future.' 

Meanwhile the Whigs, under Lord John Enssell, 
The Whigs were ill at ease with their more advanced 
under Lord supporters, as they had been under Lord 
18W-18M.' Melbourne. They had nearly worked out 
the political reforms comprised in the scheme of an 
aristocratic party ; and Sir Eohert Peel had left 
them small scope for further esperiments in fiscal 
legislation. They resisted, for a time, all projects 
of change in the representation : but were at length 
driven, by the necessities of their position, to pro- 
mise a further estenaion of the franchise.* "With 
parties so disunited, a strong government was im- 
possible : but Lord J. Eusaell's administration, living 
upon the distractions of the Conservatives, lasted for 
six years. In 1852, it fell at the fii^st touch of Lord 
Palmerston, who had been recently separated from 
his colleagues.' 

Power was again within the reach of the Conser- 
Lordcerby's vatives, and they grasped it. The Earl of 

mlnlstty, _ , , , , 

1812. Derby * was a leader worthy to inspire them 

with confidence ; but be had the aid of few expe- 
rienced statesmen. Free trade was flourishing ; and 
the revival of a protective policy utterly out of the 
question. Yet protection was still the distinctive 
principle of the great body of his party. He could 



■ Disraeli's Lord Q. Bentinck, 79, 173, &c. 

" 5Kj>rn, Vol. I. <flO. ■ Supra, Vol, I. 

< Lord Stanley bod sncceeded hie father in tho esridom, 
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not abandon it, without unfaithfulness to his friends : 
he could not maintain it, without the certain de- 
struction of his government. A party cannot live 
upon memories of the past: it needs a present 
policy and purpose : it must adapt itself to the 
existing views and needs of society. But the Con- 
servatives clung to the theories of a past generation, 
which experience had already overthrown ; and had 
adopted no new principles to satisfy the eentiment 
of their own time. In the interests of his party. 
Lord Derby would have done well to decline the 

. hopeless enterprise which had fallen to his lot. 
The time was not yet ripe for the Conservatives. 
Divided, disorganised, and unprepared, — without a 
popular cry and without a policy, — their failure was 
inevitable. In vain did they advocate protection in 
counties, and free trade in towns. In vain did many 
'Liberal Conservatives' outbid their Whig oppo- 
nents in popular professions : in vain did others 
avoid perilous pledges, by declaring themselves 
followers of Lord Derby, wherever be might lead 
them. They were defeated at the elections ; they 
were constrained to renounce the policy of protec- 
tion : ' they could do little to gratify their own 
friends ; and they had again united all sections of 
their opponents. 

And now the results of the schism of 1846 were 
apparent. The disciples of Sir Eobert JnnoUonoi 
Peel's school had hitherto kept aloof from p«iikb 
both parties. Having lost their eminent Abemecn. 
leader, they were free to form new connections. 

I ' Hans. Deb., 3rd Scr., csiii, 637, GB3 ; ciii\\. 5i, W&, 
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Distinguished for their talents and political expe- 
rience, their influence was considerable, — notwith- 
standing the smallnesa of their following. Their 
ambition had been unchecked and lonsatisfied. Their 
isolation had continued for sis years : an impassable 
gulf separated them from the ConBervatives ; and 
their past career and present sympathies naturally 
attracted them towards the Liberal party. Accord- 
ingly, a coalition ministry was formed, imder Iiord 
Aberdeen, comprising the Peelites, — as they were 
now called,— the Whigs, and/ Sir William Moles- 
worth, — a representative of the philosophical school 
of Radicals. ) It united men who had laboured with 
Mr. Canning, Sir Robert Peel, Eail Grey, and Mr. 
Hume. The Liberal party had gained over nearly 
all tJie statesmanship of the Conservative ranks, 
without losing any of its own. Five and twenty 
years before, the foremost men among the Tories 
had joined Earl Grey; and now again, the first 
minds of another generation were won over, from 
the same party, to the popular side. A fusion of 
parties had become the law of our political system. 
The great principles of legislation, which had divided 
parties, bad now been settled. Public opinion had 
accepted and ratified them; and the disruption of 
party ties which their adoption had occasioned, 
brought into close connection the persons as well as 
the principles of various schools of politicians. 

No administration, in modem times, had been 
Dtamionima stronger in^ talent, in statesmanship, and in 
miaiatrj. parliamentary support, than that of Lord 
Aberdeen. \ But the union of parties, which gave 
(ie oabinet outward foirce, was not calculated to 
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secure harmony and mutual confidence among its 
members. The Peelites engrossed a preponderance, 
in the nnmber and weight of their offices, out of 
proportion to their following, which was not home 
without jealousy by the Whigs. Unity of senti- 
ment and purpose was wanting to the material 
strength of the coalition ; and io little more than 
two years, discord, and the disastrous incidents of 
the Crimean war, dissolved it. 

Lord Aberdeen, the Duke of Newcastle, and Lord 
J. Russell retired ; and Lord Palmerston g^ ,;;,„ 
was entrusted with the reconstruction of ^^^l 
the ministry. It was scarcely formed, ^*'™«"»'^ 
when Sir James Graham, Mr. Crladstone, and Mr. 
Sidney Herbert, followed their Peelite colleagues 
into retirement. The union of these statesmen with 
the Liberal party, — so recently effected — was thus 
completely dissolved. The government was again 
reduced to the narrower basis of the Whig connec- 
tion. Lord John Russell, who had rejoined it on 
the retirement of Mr. Sidney Herbert from the 
Colonial Office, resigned after the conferences at 
Vienna, and assumed an attitude of opposition.' 
The Radicals, — and especially the peace party, — 
pursued the ministry with determined hostility and 
* resentment. The Peelites were estranged, critical, 
and unfriendly. 

The ministerial party were again separated into 
their discordant elements, while the oppo- comtdnB- 
sition were watching for an occasion to ?««« 
make common cause with any section of miiiM«. 

' Ann. Keg., 1856, p. 152, tl 
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the Liberals, against the government. But a suc- 
cessfiil military administration, and the conclusion 
of a peace with Russia, rendered Lord Palmerston's 
position too strong to be easily assailed. For two 
years he maintained his ground, from whatever 
quarter it was threatened. Early in 1857, how- 
ever, on the breaking out of hostilities in China, he 
■was defeated by a combination of parties,' He was 
opposed by Mr. Cobden and his friends, by Lord 
John Eussell, by all the Peelites who had lately 
been his colleagnes, and by the whole force of the 
Conservatives,' Coalition had recently formed a 
strong government ; and combination now brought 
suddenly together a powerful opposition. It was 
not to be expected that Lord Palmerston would 
auhmit to a confederation of parties so casual and 
incongruous. He boldly appealed to the confidence 
of the country, and routed his opponents of every 
political section.^ 

In the new Parliament, Lord Palmerston was the 
ij)rd Pal- minister of a national party. The people 
had given him their confidence ; and men, 
tou. differing widely from one another, con- 

curred in trusting to his wisdom and moderation. 
He was the people's minister, as the first William 

' Freviona concert between tlie difieruLit pactios 'was denied; ajid 
combination is, therefore, to be understood as a concurrence of 
opinJOD and of votes. Earl of Derby and Lord J. Bnsaell ; Hans. 
Ddb., 3rd Ser., oliv. 1910, 2332. 

' The majority against garerninent was 16 ; Haofl.Dcb., Srd Ser., 
cdJT, 1846. Ann. Eeg., 1857, cb, iii. 

' Mr. Cobdcu, Mr. Bright, Mr. Milner Gibson, Mr. Lajard, and 
Mi. Foi, among his Liberal BnppoMocB, and Mr. Catdwcll and Mr. 
Konnddi-Palmer among tha Peelites, lost t!if ir seats. — Ann. 1 
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Pitt ]iad been a hiindred years before. But the 
parties whom he had discomfited at the elections, — 
smarting under defeat, and jealous of his ascendency, 
—were ready to thrust at any weak place in hia 
armour. In 1858, our relations with France, after 
the Orsini coiispiracy,-VinfeUcitous]y involved with 
a measure of mimicipal legislatio^^^suddenly placed 
hi in at a disadvantage ; when all the parties who had 
combined against him in the last Parliament, again 
united their forces and overpowered him.' 

These parties had agreed in a single vote against 
the minister; but their union in the go- lotjc^^., 
vemment of the country was inconceivable. ^tSltrr, 
The Conservatives, therefore, as the strong- '^^' 
est party, were restored to power, tmder the Earl of 
Derby. The events of the last few years had exem- 
plified the fusion of parties In the government, and 
their combination, on particular occasions, in oppo- 
sition. The relations of all parties were disturbed 
and unsettled. It was now to be seen that their 
principles were no less undetermined. The broad 
distinctions between them had been almost effaced ; 
and all alike deferred to public opinion, rather than 
to auj distinctive policy of their own. The Conser- 
vatives were in a minority of not less than one hun- 
dred, as compared with all sections of the Liberal 
party ;^ and their only hopes were in the divided 
councils of the opposition, and in a policy which 
should satisfy public expectations. Accordingly, 

' Ths majorily against Mm was 19— Ajea, 215; Noes, 231,— Ann, 
'&£%., ISoS, cb. ii. ; Hans. Deb., 3k1 S«r., exlriil. 1841. 
' QuDrterly Rer., civ. 617. 
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though it had hitherto been their characteristic 
principle to resist constitutional changes, they ac- 
cepted Parliamentary Reform as a political neces- 
eity; and otherwise endeavoured to confonn to 
public opinion. For the first session, they were 
maintained solely by the disunion of their oppo- 
nents. Their India Bill threatened them with 
ruin ; but they were rescued by a dexterous ma- 
nceuvre of Lord John Russell.' Their despatch 
disapproving Lord Canning's Oude proclamation im- 
perilled their position : but they were saved by the 
resignation of Lord EUenborongh, and by a powerful 
diversion in their favour, concerted by Mi". Bright, 
Sir James Graham, and other members of the 
opposition.* It was clear that, however great their 
intrinsic weakness, they were safe until their oppo- 
nents had composed their differences. Early in the 
following session, this reconciliation was accom- 

bed ; and all sections of the Liberal party con- 
curred in a resolution fatal to the ministerial 
Eeform Bill.^ 

Ministers appealed in vain to the country. Their 
LDrdPai- own distinctive principles were so far lost, 

d that they were unable to rely upon reac- 
tionary sentiments against constitutional 
change ; and having committed themselves to popu- 
lar measures, they were yet outbidden by their 



' Ann. Beg., 1858, tk iii. ; Hans. Deb., 3rd Scr„ cilii. 858. 

' Ann. Eeg, 1858, ch. iv. ; Huns. Deb., 3rd Ser., cl. 9*4, 98.5. 

' Supra, Vol. I., 455. It wasmovedby Loid J. RiisBeU,aud sup- 
piHed by tord PalmeMtoE, Mr. Bright, Mr. Cobdon, Mr. Milner 
Gibson, Mr. Sjdnev Herbert, Sir Jamta Orahun, and Mr. CarJirelU 
—'Bam. Beb., 3id Ser., diii. 405. 
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opponents. They fell ;' and Lord Palmerston was 
restored to power, with a cabinet representing, once 
more, every section of the Liberal party. 

The fusion of parties, and concnrrence or com- 
proinise of principles, was continued. In y^^^^^ ^ 
1850, the Conservatives gave in their ad- p"'''^- 
herence to the cause of Parliamentary reform ; and 
in 1860, the Liberal administration which succeeded 
them, were constrained to abandon it. Thirty years 
of change in legislation, and in social progress, had 
"brought the sentiments of all parties into closer 
approximation. Fundamental principles had been 
settled : grave defects in the laws and conatitution 
had been coiTected. The great battle-fields of party 
were now peaceful domains, held by all parties in 
common. To accommodate themselves to public 
opinion, Conservatives had become Uberal ; not to 
outstrip public opinion, ultra-Liberals were forced 
to maintain silence, or profess moderation, 

[ Among the leaders of the Conservatives, and the 
leaders of the ministerial Liberals, there ji^m;^ 
■was little difference of policy and profes- ^^^" 
dons. But between their respective adhe- S™^a 
rents, there were still essential diversities ^''*^'- 
of political sentiment.) The greater number of Con- 
servatiTes had viewed the progress of legislation, — 
which they could not resist, — as a hard necessity : 
they had accepted it grudgingly, and in an un- 
firiendly spirit, — as defendants submitting to the 
adverse judgment of a court, whence there is no 
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appeal. It had been repugnant to the \ 
and traditions of their party ; and they had yielded 
to it without conviction, ' He that consents against 
Ma will, is of the same opinion still ;' and the tme 
Conservative, silenced but not convinced by the 
arguments of Ms opponents and the assent of his 
leaders, still believed that the world was going very 
wrong, and regretted the good old times, when it 
was less headstrong and perverse. 

On the other hand, the Liberal party, which haij 
espoused the cause of liberty and progress from the 
beginning, still maintained it with pride and satis- 
faction, — approving the past, and hopeful of the 
future, — leading pubHc opinion, rather than follow- 
ing it, and representing the spirit and sentiment of 
the age. The sympathies of one party were still 
with power, and immutable prescription ; the sympa- 
thies of the other were associated with popular 
self-government, and a progressive policy. The 
Conservatives were forced to concede as much 
liberty as would secure obedience and contentment : 
the Liberals, confiding in the people, favoured 
every liberty that was consistent with security and 
order. 

At the same time, each party comprised within 
variacB itsalf diversities of opinion, not less marked 
encL party, than those which distinguished it from the 
other. The old constitutional Whig was more 
nearly akin to the Liberal Conservative than to 
many of bis democratic allies. Enlightened states- 
men of the Conservative connection had more prin- 
in common with the hold disciples of Sir 
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Robert Peel than with the halting rear-rank of 
their own Tory followers. 

Such diversities of opinion, among men of the 
some parties, and such an approach to agreement 
between men of opposite parties, led attentive oh- 
aervers to speculate upon further combination and 
fusion hereafter. A free representation had brought 
together a Parliament reflecting the varied interests 
and sentiments of all classes of the people ; and the 
ablest statesmen, who were prepared to give effect 
to the national will, would be accepted as members 
of the national party, by whom the people desired 
to be governed. Loving freedom and enlightened 
progress, but averse to democracy, the great body 
of the people bad learned to regard the struggles of 
parties with comparative indifference. / They de- 
sired to be well and worthily governed, by states- 
men fit to accept their honourable service, rather 
than to assist at the triumph of one party over 
another. ] 

Having traced the history of parties, — the princi- 
ples by which they were distinguished, — cmoBsain 
their successes and defeats, — their coalitions tar and or- 
and separations, — we must not overlook ofputKB. 
some material changes in their character and orgar- 
nisation. Of these the most important have arisen 
from an improved representative system, and the 
correction of the abuses of patronage. 

When parliamentary majorities were secured by 
combinations of great fanailies, acting in porneris- 
concert with the crown, and agreeing in 
the constitution of the government, the 
„ VOL. n. q 
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organisation of parties was due rather to negotia- 
tions between high contracting powers, for the dis- 
tribution of offices, honours, and pensions, than 
to considerationa of policy, statesmanship, and popu- 
larity.' The crown and aristocracy governed the 
country ; and their connections and nominees in 
the House of Commons were held to their party 
allegiance by a profuse dispensation of patronage. 
Men independent of constituents naturally looked 
up to the crown and the great nobles, — the source 
of all honour and profit. Long before the repre- 
sentation was reformed, the most flagrant abuses of 
parliamentary patronage had been corrected. Offices 
and pensions had been reduced, the expenditure of 
the civil list controlled, and political corruption in 
many forms abated.'' i But while a close representa- 
tive system continued, parties were still compacted 
lyy family connections and interests, rather than by 
common principles and convictions.^ The Reform 
acta modified, but did not subvert, this organisation. 
The influence of great families, though less absolute, 
was still predominant. \ The constitution had been 

' A epirited, but highly coloured, sketch of this condition of 
paitiea, appeared in Blackwood's Magazine, Ho. 350, p. 754. ' No 
game of whist in one of the lordly clubs of St. Jamee a Square was 
more excluaiTelj played. It vus simply a questioQ vhother his grace 
of Bedford woiJd be content with a qnarler or a half of the cabinet ; 
or whether the Marquess of Eodiingham would be satisfied with 
two-fifths ; or whether the Earl of Shelbumo would hare all, or 
share his power with the Dulce of Portland. In those barl^rings 
and borrowings we never hear Ihe name of the nation ; no whisper 
annoances that there is suuh a thing as ths people ; nor is there any 
ollnsion, in ita embroidered conclaTe, to its intereats, feelinga, aod 
necGsei^es. AH was done as in an assemblage of a higher race of 
beings, calndy carving out the world for themselTes, a tribe of epi- 
curean deities, with the cabinet for thair Oljmpus.' 

* 3bb augra, ToL I. 869 ct teq. ; also, Cbap. 17, ^ 
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invigorated by more popular elements : tut society 
had not been ehakeni Eank and ancestral property 
continued to bold at least their fair proportion of 
power, in a mixed government. But they were 
forced to wield that power upon popnlax principles, 
and in the interests of the public. They served the 
people in high places, instead of ruling them aa 
irresponsible masters. 

A reformed representation and more Umited 
patronage have had an influence, not less Poiitioa 
marked, upon the organisation of parties, DroieBion. 
in another form, ^ten great men ruled, in virtue 
of their parliamentary interest, they needed able 
men to labour for them in the field of politics. 
There were Parliaments to lead, rival statesmen to 
combat, foreign ministers to outwit, finances to 
economise, fleets and armies to equip, and the judg- 
ment of a free people to satisfy. But they who 
had the power and patronage of the crown in their 

I hands, were often impotent in debate, — drivellers 
in council, — dunces in writing minutes and de- 
spatches. The country was too great and free to he 
governed wholly by such men ; and some of their 
patronage was therefore spared from their own 
families and dependents, to encourage eloquence 
and statesmanship in others. They could bestow 
Beats in Parliament without the costs of an election : 
they could endow their able but needy clients with 
offices, sinecures, and pensions ; and could use their 
talents and ambition in all the arduous affairs of 
state. Politics became a dazzling profession, — a 
straight road to fame and fortune. It was the da'^- 
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dream of tlie first scholars of Oxford and Cambridge, 
Eton, Harrow, and Westminster. Men of genius 
and eloquence aspired to the most eminent positions 
in the government : men of administrative capacity, 
and usefiil talents for business, were gratified with 
lucrative but leas conspicuous places in the various 
public departments. Such men were trained, from 
their youth upwards, to parliamentary and official 
aptitude ; and were powerful agents in the consolida- 
tion of parties. T'ree from the intrusion of consti- 
tuents, and the distractions and perils of contested 
elections, they devoted all their talents and energies 
to the service of their country, and the interests of 
their party. (Lord Chatham, the brilliant ' cornet of 
horse,' owed the beginning of his great career to the 
mythical borough of Old Sanmi.^ Mr. Bm'ke was 
indebted to Lord Rockingham for a field worthy of 
his genius. William Pitt entered Parliament as the 
client of Sir James Lowtber, and member for the 
insignificant borough of Appleby. His rival, Mr. 
Fox, found a path for his ambition, when little more 
than nineteen years of age,' through the facile suf- 
frages of Midhurst. Mr. Canning owed his intro- 
duction to public life to Mr. Pitt, and the select con- 
stitnency of Newport. These and other eiamples 
were adduced, again and again,-~not only before but 
even since the Reform act,— in illustration of the 
virtues of rotten boroughs. Few men would now 
be found to contend that such boroughs ought to 
have been spared : but it must be admitted that the 
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attractioD of so much talent to the pablic service, 
went &r to redeem the rices of the old system of 

parliamentary government. Genius asserted its 
mastery ; and the oligarchy of great families was 
constrained to share its power with the distinguished 
men whom its patronage had first brought forward. 
An aristocratic rule was graced and popularised by 
the talents of statesmen sprung from the people. 
Nay, such men were generally permitted to take 
the foremost places. The territorial nobles rarely 
aspired to the chief direction of affairs. The Jlar- 
quess of Rockingham was by his character and prin- 
ciples, as well as by his eminent position, the ac- 
knowledged leader of the Whig party,' and twice 
accepted the office of premier : but the Dukes of 
Grafton and Portland, who filled the same office, 
■were merely nominal ministers. The Earl of Shel- 
bume was another head of a great house, who be- 
came first minister. ^"With these exceptions, no chief 
of a great territorial family presided over the coun- 
the state, from the fell of the Duke of New- 
castle in 1762, till the ministry of the Earl of Derby, 
in 1852.' ^ven in their own privileged chamber, 

inent lawyers and other new men generally took 
the lead in debate, and constituted the intellectual 
strength of their order. 

How different would have been the greatness and 
glory of English history if the nobles had How far 
failed to associate with themselves these wbeeaoin. 
Bockjngham Mem., ii, 245 \ Loid J. KuEselt's Idfo of Foz, i. 
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brilliant auxiliaries ! Their union was a conspicuoiK 
homage to freedom. The public liberties were also 
advanced by the conflicts of great minds, and the 
liberal sympathies of genius.' But it must not be 
forgotten that the system which they embellished 
was itself opposed to freedom ; and that the foremost 
meii of the dominant party, during the reigns of the 
two last Georges, exercised all their talents in main- 
taining principles, which have since been condemned 
as incompatible with the rights and liberties of the 
people. Nor can it be doubted that without their 
aid, the aristocracy, whose cause they espoused, and 
whose ranks they recruited, would have been unable 
to hold out so long against the expanding intelli- 
gence, and advancing spirit of the times. 

Theprizesofpubhc life were gradually diminished: 
Effects of pensions and sinecures were abolished: 
Dfrottoi offices reduced in number and emolument ; 
rpHipttrfea. and at length, the greater part of the 
nomination boroughs were swept away. These 
jHivileged portals of the House of Commons were 
now closed against the younger son, the aspiring 
scholar, and the ambitioiis leader of a imiversity 

■ On tiie 29tb March, 18S0, Mr. GhdsIOQC, in an eloquent speech 
npoa Lord Derby's Beform Bill, asked. ' la it aot, under Prorideuce, 
[o be uttribntpd to s snccsssion of distingnished statastnen, intro- 
duced at. an early age into tMs House, and, oaee made known in this 
House, securing to tJiemselves iha goiicral fevour of thair eountry- 
men, that ire enjoy our present eittiii^ion of popular liberty, and, 
nbave.all, the durable form whicb that liberty baa assumed F' — 
Hans. Deb., 3rd Sor., cliii. 1059. 

An able .reTiawer has lately said that ' historiaoB will recognise 
UiD sharo whicb a priviloged and endowed profession of politics had 
in the growth of Epglieh freedom and grcatneBS, between the acccs- 
uan of the Hanoverian dynasty and the Eefonn BUI' 
Aprii J8ei,p. 368. 
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' debating club. These candidates were now sup- 
planted by men of riper age, — by men versed in 
other business, and disinclined to learn a new voca- 
tion, — by men who had already acquired fame or 
fortune elsewhere, — by men to whom Parliament 
was neither a school nor a profession, but a public 
trust,' ( Such men looked to their constituents, and 
to public opinion, rather than to leaders of parties, 
of whose favours they were generally independent.^ 
In parties composed of such materials as these, the 
same discipline and unity of purpose could not be 
maintained. Leaders sought to secure the adherence 
of their followers, by a policy which they and their 
constituents aKke approved. They no longer led 
regular armies : but commanded bodies of volunteers. 
I This change was felt less by the CouBervatives than 
by the Liberal party. Their followers sat for few 
of the large towns. They mainly represented 
counties, and boroughs connected with the landed 
interest : they were homogeneous in character, and 
comprised less diversities of social position and pre- 
tensions. Their confederation, in short, resembled 
I that of the old rSgime. These circumstances greatly 
aided their cause. They gained strength by repose 
and inaction : while their opponents were forced to 
bid high for the support of their disunited bands, 
' (It is Ly no means true that the general fifandard of inatraetioa 
and BCcomplishiaent vas Buperior under tite sptem of nnmmatic^ 
Wraiall Biija : ' Mr. Pitt, who well knew how large a part of bii 
audience, especially among the conntry gantlemen, wore little con- 
versant in the writing of the Aagnstan agp, df familiar mth Horara, 
alvsys displayed great caution in Ijorrowing from those classic 
■oUTcea.' . ■ . 'BatT^ usually condescended, vhenerac bequotad 
' " 
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by constant activity, and by frequent concessions 
the demands of the extreme menibers of their party. 

A moral cause also favoured the interests of the 
coBserTB- Conservatives. Conservatism is the normal 
tim ot age. ^\^^ of most minds after fifty years of age, 
— resulting not so much from experience and philo- 
sophy, as from the natural temperament of age. The 
results of a life have then been attained. The rich 
and prosperous man thinks it a very good world that 
we live in, and fears lest any change should spoil it. 
The man who has struggled on with less success 
begins to weary of further efforts. Having done his 
best to very little purpose, he calmly leaves the 
world to take care of itself. And to men of this 
conservative age belongs the great bulk of tlie pro- 
perty of the country. 

\\Tiatever the difficulties of directing parties so 
BtatHinen Constituted, the new political conditions 
and^^"'^ have> at least, contributed to improved 
BjBtEins. government, and to a more vigilant regard 
to the public interests. It has been observed, how- 
ever, that the leading statesmen who have adminis- 
tered affairs since the Reform act, had been trained 
under the old organisation ; and that as yet the 
representatives of the new system have not given 
tokens of future eminence.' Yet there has been no 
lack of young men in the House of Commons. The 
Reform act left abundant opportunities to the ten-i- 
torial interest for promoting rising talent; and if 
they have not been turned to good account, the men, 
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and not the constitution, have been at fault. Who 
is to blame, if young men have shown less of amhi- 
tioD and earnest purpose, than the youth of another 
generation : if thoae qualified by position and talents 
for public life, prefer ease and enjoyment, to the 
labours and Bacrificcs which a career of usefulness 
exacts ? Let us hope that the resources of an en- 
lightened society will yet call forth the dormant 
energies of rising orators and statesmen. Never has 
there been a fairer field for genius, ambition, and 
patriotism. Nor is Parliament the only school for 
statesmanship. Formerly, it reclaimed young men 
from the race-course, the prize-ring, and the cockpit. 
Beyond its walls there was little political knowledge 
and capacity. But a more general intellectual culti- 
vation, greater freedom and amplitude of discussion, 
the expansion of society, and the wider organisation 
of a great community, have since trained thousands 
of minds in political knowledge and administrative 
ability ; and already men, whose talents have been 
cultivated, and accomplishments acquired in other 
schools, have sprung at once to eminence in debate 
and administration. But should the public service 
be found to suffer from the want of ministers already 
trained in political life, leaders of parties and inde- 
pendent constituencies will learn to bring forward 
competent men to serve their country. Nor are such 
men wanting among classes independent in fortune, 
and needing neither the patronage of the great, nor 
any prize but that of a noble ambition. 

It has been noticed elsewhere,' that wMIe the 
' VoLL 161. 
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number of places held by memlierg of Parliament 
^ waa being continually reduced, the general 

^' patronage of the government had been ex- 
'*^" tended by^augmented establishments and 

espenditure. But throughout these changes, pa- 
tronage was the mainspring of the organisation of 
parties. It was used to promote the interests, and 
consolidate the strength of that party in which its 
distribution happened to be vested. The higher 
appointments offered attractions and rewards to the 
upper classes, for their political support. The lower 
appointments were not less influential with consti- 
tuencies. The offer of places, as a corrupt induce- 
ment to vote at elections, had long been recognised 
by the legislature, as an insidious form of bribery.' 
But without committing any offence against the law, 
patronage continued to be systematically used as the 
means of rewarding past political service, and en- 
suring futiire support. The greater part of all 
local patronage was dispensed through the hands of 
members of Parliament, supporting the ministers of 
the day. They claimed and received it as their 
right; and distributed it, avowedly, to strengthen 
their political connection. Constituents learned too 
well to esrimate the privileges of ministerial candi- 
dates, and the barren honours of the opposition ; 
and the longer a party enjoyed power, the more 
extended became its influence with electors. 

The same cause served to perpetuate party distinc- 
tions among constituent bodies, apart from varieties of 

' 2 Geo. II. c 21; 49 Qbo. IIL c. 118, &c. ; Rogers on Elections, 
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interests and principles. The ministerial party were 
bound together by favours received and expected : 
the party in opposition, — smarting under neglect 
and hope deferred, — combined against their envied 
rivals, and folio wcid, with all the ardour of self-interest, 
the parliamentary leaders, who were denied at once 
the objects of their own ambition and the power of 
befriending their clients. Hence, when the principles 
of contending parties have seemed to be approaching 
agreement, their interests have kept them nearly 
as far asunder as ever. 

The principle of competition, lately applied to 
the diatribution of ofBces, threatened to Eaoctof 
subvert the established influence of pa- "o"^^",, 
tronage. With open competition, candi- p"""*^- 
dates owe nothing to ministers, /In this way, the 
civil and medical services of Inaia, the scientific 
corps of the army, and some civil departments of 
the state, were wholly lost to ministers of the crowOt 
This loss, however, was compensated for a time by 
the limi ted competition introduced into other 
departments. There, for every vacancy, a minister 
nominated three or more candidates. The best was 
chosen ; and, with the same number of offices, the pa- 
tronage of the minister was multiplied. Two of his 
nominees were disappointed : but the patron was 
not the less entitled to their gratitude. He lamented 
their failure, but could not avert it. Their lack of 
proficiency was no fault of his.' 

In the history of parties, there is much to deplore 
neuly all tlia othez 
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and condemn : but more to approve and to com- 
ji,„,„ o, mend. We observe the evil passions of our 
SSriuJIi™' nature aroused, — ^'envy, hatred, malice, 
'''"'■ and all uncharitableueBS.' We aee the 

foremost of our fellow-countrymen contending with 
the bitterneBS of foreign enemies, — reviling each 
other with cruel words, — miBJudging the conduct 
of eminent etateamen, and pursuing them with vin- 
dictive animosity. We see the whole nation stirred 
with sentiments of anger and hostility. We find 
factious violence overcoming patriotism ; and am- 
bition and self-interest prevailing over the highest 
obligations to the state. We reflect that party 
rule excludes one half of our statesmen from the 
service of their country, and condemns them, — 
however wise and capable, — to comparative obscurity 
and neglect. We grieve that the first minds of 
every age should have been occupied in collision and 
angry conflict, instead of labouring together for the 
common weal, 

I But, on the other side, we find that government 
wrthont party is absolutism, — that rulers, without 
opposition, may be despots. 1 We acknowledge, ivith 
gratitude, that we owe to party most of our rights 
and liberties. We recognise in the fierce conten- 
tions of our ancestors, the conflict of great princi- 
ples, and the final triumph of freedom. We glory 
in the elocLuence and noble sentiments which the 
rivalry of contending statesmen has inspired. We 
admire the courage with which power has been re- 
Bisted; and the manly resolution and persistence by 
which popular rights have been established. We 
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observe that, while tho undue influence of the crown 
has been restrained, democracy has been also held in 
check. We exult in the final success of men who 
have suffered in a good cause. We admire the 
generous friendships, fidelity, and self-sacrifice, — 
akin to loyalty and patriotism, — which the honour- 
able sentiments of party have called forth.' We 
perceive that an opposition may often serve the 
country fax better than a ministry ; and that where 
its principles are right, they will prevail. By argn- 
ment and discussion truth is discovered, public 
opinion is expressed, and a free people are trained 
tti self-government. We feel that party is essential 
to representative institutions. Every interest, prin- 
ciple, opinion, theory, and sentiment, finds expres- 
sion. The majority governs: but the minority is 
never without sympathy, representation, and hope. 
Such being the two opposite aspects of party, who 
can doubt that good predominates over evil ? Who 
can fail to recognise in party, the very life-blood of 
freedom ? 

' ' TliB best patriots in ths gresteBt commomrealthB hare slwaTS 
connaeaded and promoUd auch coDnectlous. Hen smtire da repA- 
fiat iva9 with them a principal eTonnd of friondship and attachment; 
nor do I know an; other capable of forming firmur, doacer, more 
pleasing, more honourable, and more yirtuons habitudes.' — Burke's 
Premil IHacentenii, Worht, ii. 332. 
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We now approach the greatest of all our liberties, — 
FKBaomof liberty of opinion. We have to investi- 
SS'tS S"" gate the development of political discussion, 
jibmia. — ^^ follow its oontesta with power, — to 
observe it repressed and discouraged, — but gradually 
prevailing over laws and rulers, until the enlightened 
judgment of a free people has become the law by 
which the state is governed. 

Freedom in the governed to complain of wrongs, 
ftm fliBcna- ^"'^ readiness in rulers to redress them, con- 
^^^t^°S stitute the ideal of a free state. Philo- 
'™'^°'™'' sopbers and statesmen of all ages have as- 
serted the claims of liberty of opinion.' But the 

' OSrt ix Tou Kiirimu tW 9i\ibv, olhf ix tSi inuStloi ltpT€oi' tJji- 
ito^^irlia'.— Socrates, SUibsi Florilegimn. Ed. Gaisfocd, i. 328. 
Tranaldtcd tiua by Gilbert Wakefield : \Tlie sun migbt aa easily be 
epored from the imiversc, as free epeecbfrom the liberal institutions 
of BocietyA 

^Blas.~panoa£hans. IHd., 333 ; translated by the same eminent 
Bcholar: ^No greater caJsmity could come ui>on a people thau tbe 
frivotion of fees speecb.' J 
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very causes which have filled enlightened thinkera 
with admiration for this liberty, have provoked the 
intolerance of rulers. It was nobly said by Erskine, 
that ' other liberties are held under goverumeuts, 
but the liberty of opinion keeps governments them- 
selves in due subjection to their duties. This haa 
produced the maityidom of truth in every age ; and 
the world haa been only pui'ged from ignorance with 
the innocent blood of those who have enlightened 
it.'' The church haa persecuted freedom of thought 
in religion: the state haa repressed it in politics. 
Everywhere authority has resented discussion, as 
hostile to its own sovereign rights. Hence, in statea 
otherwise &ee, liberty of opinion has been the last 
political privilege which the people have acquired. 

When the art of printing had developed thought, 
and multiplied the means of dificuasion, c„n„„mp 
the press was subjected, throughout Europe, '^''"''"■™'' 
to a rigorous censorship. Ji^rst, the churyh at- 
tempted to prescribe the bounda of human thought 
and knowledge ; and next, the state assmned the 
same presumptuous oEQce. No writings were suf- 

ToiKtUtfiMT S* iKt-tta ft Tii eihti irdXii 

1 ' talis is true HbErty, when free-bom mpn, . 

I HttTing to advise the pulilic, may epeak frea. ^ 

' Baripidu, 

■For this ia not the liberty which wo can hope, that no grierante 
ever should aiise in the communwaalth, — that let no man in the 
world EipMt : but w!ien comphiints are freely heard, deeply oon- 
aidHred, and epesdil; cefonaed, then is the utmost bound of ciril 
liberty attained that wise men look for.' — MUUm'a AreopagUina, 
Workf.'Pi. 386: Ed. 1861, 

' Give mo tlia liberty to know, to utter, and to »^ue, freely ac- 
Eording to conscience, above all liberties,' — Rid., HI, 

I * Brakine'i speech for Faine. 
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fered to be publistcd without the vmpnTnatur of 
tlie licenser ; and the printing of unlicensed ■works 
was visited ivith the Bcvereet punishments. 

After the refonnation in England the crown as- 
Eumed the right which the church had previously 
exercised, of prohibiting the printing of all works 
' bnt such as should be first seen and allowed,' The 
oensorship of the press became part of the preroga- 
tive ; and printing was further restrained by patents 
and monopolies. Queen Elizabeth interdicted print- 
ing save in London, Oxford, and Cambridge.' , 

But the minds of men had been too deeply stirred 
Tracta flj- ^** submit to ignorance and lethargy. They 
iS(i*n^-' thirsted after knowledge ; and it reached 
p.pera. them through the subtle agency of the 
press. The theological controversies of the sixteenth 
century, and the political conflicts of the seventeentli, 
gave birth to new forms of literature. The heavy 
folio, written for the learned, was succeeded by the 
tract and flying sheet,— to be read by the multitude. 
At length, the printed sheet, continued periodically, 
assumed the shape of a news-letter or newspaper. 

The first example of a newspaper is to be found 
Th8 pn!» late in the reign of James I,,^ — a period 

imdnr the 

smarts. most inauspicious for the press. Political 
discussion was silenced by the licenser, the Star 
Chamber, the dungeon, the pillory, mutilation, and 

' state Tr.,i. 1263. 

= The WeeUy Sawes, May 23rf, 1632, printad for Nicholas 
Bourne and Thomu Archtr. The Eaglish Meremie, ISSS. ia tbo 
BriUdh Museum, once believed to be the fiiat EugUiih neirepapec, 
baa eiuco beeu ptcred a fabricBlJon. — Letter to Jur. Fanii^ bu T. 
WiOts, of the Sntiih liustum, IS39 ; Disraeli's CuriositicB of ijto- 
jatnle, lith Ed., i. 173; Hunt's Foarth Estate, L 33. 
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branding. I Kothiiig marked more deeply tlie tyran- 
nical spirit of the two first Stuarts than their bar- 
barous persecutions of authors, printers, and the 
importers of prohibited books : nothing illustrated 
more signally the love of freedom, than the heroic 
courage and constancy with which those persecutions 
were borne. 

The fall of the Star Chamber' augured well for 
the liberty of the press; and the great THooom- 
struggle which ensued, let loose the fervid '"'''"'™"'^ 
thoughts and passions of society in political discua- 
sion. Tracts and newspapers entered hotly into th© 
contest between the Court and the Parliament.' The 
Parliament, however, while it used the press as an 
instrument of party, did not affect a spirit of tolera- 
tion. It passed severe orders and ordinances in 
restraint of printing ; ^ and would have silenced all 
royalist and prelatical writers. In war none of the 
enemy's weapons were likely to be respected; yet 
John Milton, looking beyond the narrow bounds of 
party to the great interests of truth, ventured to 
brand its suppression by the licenser, as the slaying 
of ' an immortality rather than a life.' * 
. The Restoration brought renewed trials upon the 

L ' Febtuarj 16-1!. 

• Upwarda of 30,000 political pamphlets and newBpapora WBTO 
IHBned from the press between 1640 and the restoratioD. Tbey 
were culleei«d by Mr. Tbomosaon, and are now in the British Uu' 
Beam, bound up in 3,000 Tolumea. — Kmglite Old Printer and Modem 

'Press, !99 : Disraelis Car. of JAteralure, i. 175, 

• Orders Jnna i4t!i, 1642 ; Ang. 26th, 16*a ; Hnsband's Old, 
6S1; Ordiuance, Juno, 1643; Pari. Hist., iii. 131 ; Ordinanca, Sept 
30th, 1847 ; Pari. Hist., iii. 7flO; Rushwortl), ii. 857, &e. ; Furthac 
Ordinances, 1649 and 1662; Scohell, i. 44, 134; iL 88, 230. 

• Areopagitica; a Speecli for Liberty of Fnlicensed Printine, 
_ "Works, iy. 400 ; Ed, 1831. 
L VOL. II. B 
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press,/ The Licensing Act placed the entire control of 
Theprc4 printing in the government,' In the nar- 
resturatLon. row Spirit of Elizabeth, printing was con- 
fined to London, York, and the universities, and the 
number of master printers were limited to twent;jCj 
The severe provisions of this act were used with ter- 
rible vindictiveness. Authors and printers of ob- 
noxious works were hung, quartered and mutilated, 
exposed in the pillory and flogged, or fined and im- 
prisoned, according to the temper of their judges : * 
their productions were burned by the common hang- 
man. Freedom of opinion was under interdict : 
even news could not be published without license. 
Nay, when the Licensing Act had been suffered to 
expire for a while,\ the twelve judges, under Chief 
Justice Scroggs, declared it to be criminal, at com- 
mon law, to publish any public news, whether true 
r false, without the king's license,^^ Nor was this 
monstrous opinion judicially condemned, until the 
better times of that cons tituti onal judge, Lord 
Camden.* A monopoly in news being created, the 
public were left to seek intelligence in the- official 
summary of the ' London Gazette.' The press, de- 
based and enslaved, took refuge in the licentious 
ribaldry of that age.* James II. and his infamous 
judges carried the Licensing Act into effect with 

' 13 & 14 Chaa. U. c. 33. 

' St. Tr., yi. 514. The aentence npon John Twyn, a poor printpr, 
was ona of revolting bnitality ; St. Tr., vi. 659 ; Keach's caso, pil- 
I017, ii., 710 ; Casea of Hurrifl, Smith, Curtis, C ■ ^ ■- 

Tii. 926-1043, 1111, 1183. 

• Care's Case, 1680 ; State Trials, Tii. 929. 

• Entjaelt v. Carrin^n, St, Tr., lii. 1071. 

• See M»oanla/8 ffirt,, i. 365, for a good ac 
papers of this period. 
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barbarous severity. But the Eevolution brought in- 
dulgence even to the J^flbite press ; and when the 
Commons, a few years later, refused to re-/EipiraiioB 
new the Licensing Act,' a censorship of the am, ism^ 
press was for ever renounced by the law of England. 

Henceforth the freedom of the press was theo- 
retically established. Every writing could Theory of 
be freely published : but a,t the peril of a iBmaniHid. 
rigorous execution of the libel laws. The admiois- 
tration of justice was indeed improved. Scrogga 
and Jeffreys were no more : but the law of libel was 
undefined; and the traditions of the Star Chamber 
had been accepted as the rule of Westminster HalL 
To speak ill of the government was a crime. Cen- 
sure of ministers was a reflection upon the king him- 
self.' Hence the first aim and Tise of free discussion 
was prohibited by law. But no sooner bad the press 
escaped from the grasp of the licenser, than it be- 
gan to give promise of its future energies. News- 
papers were multiplied : news and gossip freely cir- 
oulatcd among the people.' 

^itb the reign of Anne opened a new era in the 
history of the press. Newspapers then as- Thepr™in 
eumed their present form, combining in- Anne, 
telligence with political discussion ;* and began to 
te published daily.* ^his reign was also marked by 
the higher intellectual character of its periodical 

> Se? Maiaulaj'a Higt., iii. 656 : iv. 540, 

= See the law as laid do-wu ty Ch. J. Holt, St. Tr., ny. ] JOS. 

■ Macaulajr's HisL, iv. 604. 

* Hallam'B Const Hist., ii. 331, 460. 

• DiHradi'e Cut. of Literature, i. 17B ; NidioVLit-Aneed.. 
The Daily Courant was the flret daily paper, in ITOfl.— 
¥o\XTth Estate, \.n5. • 
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literature, which engaged the first talents of that 
Augustan age,— Addison and Steele, Swift and 
Bolingbroke. The popular taste for news and poli 
tical argument was becoming universal: all men 
were politicians, and every party had its chosen 
writers. The influence of the press was widely ex- 
tended : but in becoming an instrument of party, it 
compromised its character, and long retarded the 
recognition of its freedom. Party rancour too often 
TbHjjreaaan betrayed itself in outrageous license and 
otparij-, calumny. And the war which rulers had 
hitherto waged against the press, was now taken up by 
parties. Writers in the service of rival factions had 
to brave the vengeance of their political foes, whom 
they stimg with sarcasm and lampoon. They could 
expect no mercy from the courts, or from Parlia- 
ment. Every one was a libeller who outraged the 
sentiments of the dominant party. The Commons, 
fer from vindicating public liberty, rivalled the Star 
Chamber in their zeal against Hbels. Now they had 
' a sermon to condemn and a parson to roast ; ' ' now 
a member to expel:* now a journalist to punish, or 
a pamphlet to bum'."' Society was no less intolerant. 
In the late reign. Dyer, having been reprimanded by 
the speaker, was cudgelled by Lord Mohun in a 
coffee-house;* and in this reign, Tutchin, who had 

' Dr. Sacheverell, 1709; Bolingbroke Works, iil. 9; Preface to 
BiallopoE St. Asaph's Four Sermons, biirnfd 1712; Pari Hist., vi, 
llfil. 

' Stesls, in 1713. Sep Sir K. WalpoVs admirable speadi; Pari. 
Hist., vi. 1268 ; Cdib'b Walpole, i. 72. 

' Dr. Drake and others, 1702; Pari. Hist., ^. 19; Dr. Coward, 
170* ; Slid., 331 ; Darid Edwards, 170Q ; Ib\d., 612 ; Swift's Public 
Spirit of the WhigB, 1713 (Lords) ; Pari. Hist,, vi. 1261. 

' lfl9J ; Kcnnet's Biit., lil 666 ; Hunt's Fourth Estate, i 
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braved tlie Commons and the attoraey-general, was 
waylaid in the streets, and actually beaten to death.' 
So strong was the feeling against the press, that 
proposals were even made for reviving the Licensing 
Act. It was too late to resort to such a policy : 
but a new restraint was devised in the form of a 
stamp duty on newspapers and advertiseypij^atamp 
ments,^ — avowedly for the purpose of re- ^"W-i"'-^ 
pressing libels. This policy, being found effectual 
in limitiag the circulation of cheap papers,^ was 
improved upon in the two following reigns,* and 
continued in high esteem im.til our own time.* 

The press of the two first Georges made no marked 
advances in influence or character. An Thapr™ 
age adorned by Pope, Johnson, and Gold- w«dso( 
smith, — by Hume and JRobertson, — by ii- 
Sterne, Gray, Fielding, and Smollett, claims no 
mean place in the history of letters. But its poli- 
tical' literature had no such pretensions. Falling 
far below the intellectual standard of the previous 
reign, it continued to express the passions and 
malignity of parties. Writers were hired by states- 
men to decry the measures and blacken the charac- 

■ St,Tr.,iiT. 11S91 Hiint,i.l73. 

' 10 AnDB, 0. IB, g 101, 118; EeBolntions, June 2nil, 1712; Pari. 
Hist., Ti. 1141 ;aneflii'B Speech, April 1713: /6., 1173. 

t' ' Do yon. know that Gmb Street is dead and Ijuried during the 
rt -weeL'—Svi^'a Jaarn. to Stella, Aug. 7th, 1712. 
' His works were hawked in every street, 
Sut seldom rose ahova a sheet : 
Of lat«, indeed, the paper stamp 
Did veiy much his genius cramp ; 
And since he conid not spend his fire 
He now intended to retire.' 
—Sviifea Faems, m. *^, Pickering'B Editjon. 
• llG. Lc 8; 30G.n. c. 19. » Sco^^lJ^ll,■5.^•Sl.. 
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t€rs of their rivals ; and, instead of seeking to in- 
struct the people, devoted their talents to the per- 
sonal service of theii- employers, and the narrowest 
interests of faction. Exercising unworthily a naean 
craft, they brought literature itself into disrepute.' 

The press, being ever the tool of party, continued 
to be exposed to its vengeance :' but, except when 
Jacobite papers, more than usually disloyal, openly 
prayed for the reatoi-ation of the Stuarta,^ the press 
generally enjoyed a fairer toleration. Sir Robert 
Walpole, good-humoured, insensitive, liberal, — and 
no great reader, — was indifferent to the attacks of 
the press, and avowed hia contempt for political 
writers of all parties.* And other ministers, more 
easily provoked, found a readier vengeance in the 
gall of their own bitter scribes, than in the tedious 
processes of the law. 

Such was the condition of the press on the acces- 
itBBoa sion of George III. However debased by 
Goo.ni. the servile uses of party, and the low es- 

1 Speaking in 1740, Mr. Pulteney tfipioBd the miniflterial writers 
' a bsrd of wretches, vhom neither iDfonuation can enlighten, nor 
affluence elevnte.' ' If tkeic patroDS would read their writings, their 
Balariafl would quickly te withdrawn : for a few pages would con- 
TincB them that they can neither attack nor defend, neither raise any 
man's raputatioa by their panegyric, nor destroy it hy their defama- 
tion.' — Fori, Hist., zi. 882. — See also eome excellent passages in 
Forstei'B Life of GoMamith, 71 ; Ed. 18iB. 

• Pari. Hist., viii. 1160 ; 'a.. 867- 

• MiBt'fl Joum,, May 27th, 1721 ; Pari, Hist, y\\. 804 ; Trial of 
■ Mathews, 17IB; St. Tr., IT. 1323. 

• On the 2nd Deo,, 1740, he eaid : 'Nor do I often read the 
papers of either party, eicept when I am infonned by some who 
have more inclination to sudi studies than myHelf, that they have 
riaen by some accident above their common level.' Again : ' I have 
never £scovered any reason to cialt the authors who write against 
the kdministration, to a higher degree of lepntation than their opp»- 
rentfl.'— f nrf. Sist., »• 882. 
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teem of its ;writers,' its poKtical influence was not 
the less acknowledged. With an increasing body of 
readers, interested in public affairs, and swayed by 
party feelings and popular impulses, it could not 
fail to become a powerful friend, or formidable foe, 
to ministers, ' A late nobleman, who had been a 
member of several administrations,' said Smollett, 
* observed to me, that one good writer was of more 
importance to the government, than twenty place- 
men in the House of Commons.' ^ Its influence, as 
an auxiliary in party warfare, had been proved. It 
was now to rise above party, and to become a great 
popular power, — the representative of public opinion. 
(The new reign suddenly developed a freedom of 
discussion hitherto unknown^ and within a few 
years, the people learned to exercise a powerful con- 
trol over their rulers, by an active and undaunted 
press, by public meetings, and, lastly, by political 
concert and association. 

The government was soon at issue with the press. 
Lord Bute was the first to illustrate its wukesand 
power. Overwhelmed by a storm of ob- Bnton.' 
loquy and ridicule, he bowed down before it and 
fled. He did not attempt to stem it by tbe terrors 
of the law. Vainly did his own hired writers en- 
deavour to shelter him : ' vainly did the king up- 
hold his favourite. The unpopular minister was 

' Walpole's Mam., iii, 115, 184 ; Forster's Life of Goldsmith, 387. 

' Forster's Life of GoldBmith, 066. !□ 1738, Mr. Danvers said: 
' The sentiments of one of these scribblers bare more ireight with 
the multitude than the opinion of the best politician in the fcingdom.' 
—Foal. ffUl., X. as. 

Dodington's Diary, 245, 419, &e. ; History of a late M 
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Bwept away : but the stonn continued. Foremost 
among his assailants had been the ' North Briton,' 
conducted by Wilkes, who was not disposed to spare 
the new minister, Mr. „Grenville, or the court. It 
had hitherto been the cuBtom for joumalistB to cast 
a thin Yeil over sarcasms and abuse directed against 
public men ;* but the ' North Briton ' assailed them 
openly and by name.'' The affected concealment of 
names, indeed, was compatible neither with the 
freedom nor the fairness of the press. In shrinMng 
from the penalties of the law, a writer also evaded 
the responsibilities of truth. Truth is ever associ- 
ated with openness. The free use of names was 
therefore essential to the development of a sound 
political literature. But as yet the old vices of 
journalism prevailed ; and to coarse invective and 
slander, was added the unaccustomed insult of a name 
openly branded by the libeller. 

On the 23rd of April, 1763, appeared the memor- 
'Nonii_ able number 4.5 of the 'North Briton,' 
3s. ' commenting upon the king's speech at the 

prorogation, and upon the unpopular peace recently 
concluded.* It was at once stigmatised by the 
court as an audacious libel, and a studied insult to 



' Even the Annual Begieter, dming the firet ffnr yrars of this 
teign, ID nairating domBBtiE events, genoFallj avoidea the use of 
names, or gavB merely the initialB of miniBters and others : e.g. 
•Mr.P.,"D. ofN.,"E, of B.,' 1762, p. 48; 'lb. F.,' 'Mr. Gc.,' 
p. 83; 'Lord H.' and 'Lord E-r-t,' 1763, p. 40; 'M.of E.,' 1765, 

p^ *4 ; ' Marquis of R— — ,' and ' Mr. G ,' 1769, p. 50 ; ' The 

K ,* 1770, p. 69, arc. &;c. 

' 'The highest names, whether of statesmen or msgietrates, were 
printed at length, and the insinuations vent still higher.' — Walpal^$ 
Mem., i. 178. 

■ PsrJ. Hist., XT. 1331, B. . a 
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the king himself ; and it has since been represented 
in the same light, by historians not heated by the 
controversiea of that time.' But however bitter 
and offensive, it unquestionably assailed the minis- 
ter rather than the king. Eecognising, again and 
again, the constitutional maxim of ministerial res- 
ponsibility, it treated the loyal speech as the com- 
position of the minister.* 

The court were in no mood to brook the license 
of the press. Why bad great lords been ProeeaWoBB 
hiunbled, parties broken up, and the Com- wiiiee. 
mons managed by the paymaster, if the king was to 
be defied by a libeller?' It was resolved that he 
should be punished,— not hke common libellers, by 
the attorney-general, but by all the powers of the 
state. Prerogative was strained by the issue of a 
general warrant for the discovery of the authors and 
printers:* privilege was perverted for the sake of 
vengeance and persecution ; ^ and an information 
for libel was filed against Wilkes in the Court of 
King's Bench. Had tlie court contented themselves 
with the last proceeding, they would have had the 
libeller at their feet. A verdict was obtained against 
Wilkes for printing and publishing a seditious and 
scandalous libel. At the same time the jury foimd 
Ma ' Essay on Woman ' to be an ' obscene and impious 
libel.'* But the other measures taken to crush 
Wilkes were so repugnant to justice and decency, 

■ Adolphua' Hist., i. US; Hughes' Hist., i. 312. 

' Lord Mahon'8 Elst., v. 46 ; MaBsej'a Hist., i. 1S7. 

' Dodington'fl Diary, 346, 419, &c, ; Hist, of a lata Minority, 77. 

* Infra, VoL Itl. p. 2. ' See supra. Vol. U. 3. 

■ ■ BniToVBHeports.iv, 2627; St. Tr., six, 1076 
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that these verdicta were resented by the people aa 
part of hia persecutions. The Court of King's 
Bench shared the odium attached ' to the govern- 
ment, which Wilkes spared no pains to aggravate. 
He complained that Lord Mansfield had permitted 
the informations against him to be irregularly 
amended on the eve of his trial : he inveighed 
against the means by which a copy of his ' Essay on 
Woman ' had been obtained by the bribery of hia 
servant ; and by questions arising out of his out- 
lawry, he contrived to harass the court, and keep his 
case before the public, for the nest sis years.' The 
people were taught to be suspicious of the adminis- 
tration of justice, in cases of libel ; and, assuredly, 
the proceedings of the government and the doctrines 
of the courts, alike justified their suspicions. 

The printers of the ' Korth Briton' suffered aa 
Print™ 0; '^^ 3S the author ; and the government, 
Mt™""" having secured these convictions, proceeded 
^'"' with unrelenting rigour against other 

printers.* No grand jury stood between the attor- 
ney-general and the defendants ; and the courts, in 
the administration of the law, were ready instru- 
ments of the government. Whether this severity 
tended to check the publication of Hbels or not, it 
aroused tbe sympathies of the people on the side of 

■ Slate Tr., lii. 1136. 

' Horace Walpole affirms thaC 200 informations were filed, a 
laigor number than had been prosecuted in the whole thiity-threa 
years of the last reign. — Wal^. Mem., ii, 15, 67. Ent mauj of theso 
mnat haTS been ahandoned, bst in 1791 the attorQey-general stated 
that in the liiet tbirty-oae years there had been seventy prosecutions 
for libd, and about fifty lonTictioDS : twelve had roceiTed severe sen- 
teniKB ; B.nd in five cases the pillory had formed part of tba punish- 
ment.— Jnci. ITij^ : ■ -'- 
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the sufferers. "Williams, who bad reprinted the 
' North Briton,' being sentenced to the pillory, drove 
there in a coach marked ' 45.' Near the pillory the 
mob erected a gallows, on which they hung the ob- 
noxious symbols of a boot and a Scotch bonnet ; and 
a collection was made for the culprit, which amounted 

to 2oo;. ' 

Meanwhile ex-offido informations had become so 
numerous as to attract observation in Par- Ei.njsda 
liameut; where Mr. Nicholson Calvert tiona. Mr. 
moved for a bill to discontinue them. He 5°'^":,^ 
referred the origin of the practice to the i'"^- 
Star Chamber, — complained of persona being put 
upon their trial without the previous finding of a 
grand jury, — and argued that the practice was 
opposed to the entire policy of our laws. His 
motion, however, was brought forward In opposition 
to the advice of hia friends,' and being coldly 
seconded by Mr. Serjeant Hewitt, was lost on a 
division, by a large majoritj,^ 

The excitement which Wilkes and hia injudicious 
oppressors had aroused had not yet subsided, JuuIds. 
when a more powerful writer arrested public atten- 
tion.* Junius was by far the most remark- chuisctar 
able public writer of bis time.^ He was "'■f™*'"- 
clear, terse, and logical in statement, — learned, in- 

• Walp. Mem., il. 80 ; Walp. Letters, it. 49. 
' Walp. Mem., ii. 81. 

• Ayes, 204 ; Noes, 78 ; Pari, Hist,, ivi. 40. 

■ Walp. Mem., iii. 164 ; Lord Broughiim's Works, iii. 42fi, tt ». 

' Burke, speaking of Ha letter to tlie king, said; — ^'It was the 

raacour and Teoom with vhich I vna struck. In these respecti the 

"Norlh Briton " is as much inferior to him, aa in stiengtb, irit, and 

■ judgment.' — Pari. Sist., xri. 1134. 
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genious, and subtle in diBputation, — eloquent : 
appeals to popular paasion, — poliahed, and trenchant^ 
as Eteel, in sarcasm, — terrible in invective, 
striving to wound the feelings, and Bully the reputaj 
tion of others, be was even more conspicuous fosT 
jaacour and envenomed bitterness than for wit^ 
With the malignant spirit of a libeller, — withoal 
Boruple or regard for truth, — he assailed the private 
character, no less than the actions of public men.J 
In the 'Morning Advertiser' of the 19th 
December 1769, appeared Junius's celebrated 1 

to the king.' Inflammatory and sedition! 

overlooked ; and as th6B 
author was unknown, informations were immediatelj^ 
filed against the printei's and publishers of the letteiij 
But before they were brought to trial, Almon, thev 
bookseller, was tried for selling the 'London| 
Museum,' in which the libel was reprinted.* Hiai 
connection with the publication proved to be baI 
slight that he escaped with a nominal punishmentM 
Two doctrines, however, were maintained in thiw 
case, which excepted libels from the general princiij" 
pies of the criminal law. By the first, a publishCT l 
pubiishor was held criminally answerable for the acts 
Uabiefor of his servants, unless proved to be neither 
BemmtB. privy nor assenting to the publication of a 
libel. So long as exculpatory evidence was admitted, 
this doctrine was defensible : but judges afterwards 
refused to admit such evidence, holding that the 

» Letter, No. uxv. ; WoodfaU's Ed., ii. 63. 
» Walp. Mem., it. 130; Notefl to the St. Tr., n. 821 ; Pari HisL, 
XTi.1153, 1166. 
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publication of a libel by a publisher's servant was 
proof of his criminality. And this monstrous rule 
of law prevailed until 1 843, when it was condemned 
by Lord Campbell's libel Act.' 

The second doctrine was wholly subversive of the 
rightsof juries, in cases of libel. Already, ^,^^^i 
on the trial of the printers of the 'North '^^eo'f 
Briton,' Lord Manpfield had kid it down tiw^ 
that it was the province of the court alone ^™^^ 
to judge of the criminality of a libel. This doc- 
trine, however questionable, was not without 
authority ; ^ and was now enforced with startling 
eleamesa by his lordship. The only material issue 
for the jury to try, was whether the paper was libel- 
lous or not ; and this was emphatically declared to 
be entirely beyond their jurisdiction.' Trial by jury 
was the sole security for freedom of the press ; and 
it was found to have no place in the law of Eng- 
land. 

Again, on the trial of Woodfall, his lordship told 
the iury that, 'as for the intention, the woodfau-a 

trial, Jnno 

malice, the sedition, or any other harder istn, 1770. 
words which might be given in informations for 
libels, public or private, they were merely formal 
words, mere words of course, mere inferences of laWj 
— ^with which the jury were not to concern them- 
selves.' The j ury, however, learning that the offence 
which they were trying was to be withdrawn from 

' fl 6 7 Vict,, c. 96, § 7 J Hans. Deb., 3rd Set., Ivi. 365, &o. 

' Lord Raymond in FranMin'a Case, 1731 ; Chi Jnstico Lee in 
Owcn'B rase, 1762.— St. Tr., irii. 1243; iriii. 1203; PorL Hist, 
XTi. 1275. 
, • Burr., 2636 ; State Tr., is. 803. 
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their cognisance, adroitly hit the palpable blot of 
Bueh a doctrine, by finding Woodfall ' guilty of 
printing and publishing only.' In vain was it con- 
tended, on the part of the crown, that this verdict 
shonld be amended, and entered as a general verdict 
Not. Mtti, ^^ gui^^y. The court held the verdict to 
"'"■ be uncertain, and that there must be a 

new trial.' Miller, the printer and piiblisber of the 
Maier'e ' Evening Post,' was next tried, at Guildhall, 
isth, 1770. To avert such a verdict as that in Wood- 
fall's caae. Lord Mansfield, in language still stronger 
and more distinct, laid it down that the jury must 
not concern themselves with the character of the 
paper charged as criminal, but merely with the fact 
of its publication, and the meaning of some few 
words not in the least doubtful. In other words, the 
prisoner was tried for his offence by the judge, and 
not by the jury. In this case, however, the jury 
boldly took the matter into their own hands, and 
returned a verdict of not guilty.^ 

Other printers were also tried for the publication 
eihp- of this same letter of Junius, and ac- 
i^ri ^ quitted. Lord Mansfield "had, in fact, 
doctrmoe. overshot the mark ; and his dangerous 
doctrines recoiled upon himself.^ Such startling re- 
strictions upon the natural rights of a jury excited 
general alarm and disapprobation.* They were im- 
pugned in several able letters and pamphlets ; and 
above all, in the terrible letter of Junius to Lord 
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Maaefield himself.' It was clear that they irere fatal 
to the liberty of the press. Writers, prosecuted by 
an officer of the crovm, without the investigation of 
a grand jury, and denied even a trial by their peers, 
were placed beyond the pale of the law. 

These trials also became the subject of animad- 
version in Parliament. On a motion of j^,^(^ 
Captain Constantine Phipps, for a bill to ^^''*' 
restrain ex-officio informations, grave opin--pg^ 
ions were expressed upon the invasion of Ho^th, 
the rights of juries, and the criminal re- ^''''^ 
sponsibility of a publisher for the acts of his servants. 
Lord Mans6eld'B doctrines were questioned by Mr. 
Cornwall, Mr. Serjeant Grljnn, Mr. Bui'ke, Mr. 
Dunning, and Sir W. Meredith ;' and defended by 
Mr. Attorney-General De Grey, and Mr. Solicitor- 
General Thurlow.^ 

Lord Chatham, in the House of Lords, assailed 
Lord Mansfield for his directions to juries j^^^ 
in the recent libel cases. Lord Mansfield Sl^' 
justified them, and Lord Camden desired ^'"*' 
that they should be fully stated, in order that the 
House might judge of their legality.* 

This debate was followed, in the Commons, by a 
motion of Mr. Serjeant Glynn for a com- Mr. eaiesnt 
mittee, to inquire into the administration motion, 

. . , . . . , , . Dec 6th, 

of criminal justice, particularly in cases i"o. 
relating to the liberty of the press, and the constitu- 
tional power and duty of juries. The same contro- 



' Not. 14th, 1770 ; Letter No. *1, WoodfalFB Ed., ii. 1S9. 
' Mi. Weideibuin also spoke against ex-offieio informauoofl. 
■ Pari. Hist., XTi. 1127, U75 (two roports). 
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Tertfd questions were again difca^sed ; and such wss 
the feeling of the House, that the motion was lost 
by a majority of eight only,' In this debate, Mr. 
Cfaailes Fox gave little promise of his future exer- 
tions to improve the law of libel. He asked, where 
was the proof, ' that juries are deprived of their 
constitutional rights ? ' ' The abettors of the 
motion,' he said, ' refer us to their own libellous 

» remonstrances, and to those infamous lampoons and 
satires which they have taken care to writ* and 
circulate.' 
The day after this debate. Lord Mansfield desired 
Lord that the Lords might be summoned on the 

prodiicB loth of December, as he had a communi- 
mentin^ cation to make to their Lordships. On 
e»». that day, however, instead of submitting 

a motion, or making a statement to the House, he 
merely informed their Lordships that he had left 
with the clerk of the House a copy of the judgment 
of the Court of King's Bench, in Woodfall's case, 

I which their Lordships might read, and take copies 
of, if they pleased. This, however, was enough to 
invite discussion ; and on the following day. Lord 
Camden accepted this paper as a challenge directed 
personally to himself. ' He has thrown down the 
glove,' he said, ' and I take it up. In direct con- 
tradiction to him, I maintain that his doctrine is 
not the law of England.' He then proposed sis 
questions to Lord Mansfield upon the subject. His 
lordship, in great distress and confusion, said, ' he 
; 
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would not answer interrogatories,' but that the 
matter should be discussed.' No time, however, 
was fixed for this discussion ; and notwithstanding 
the warmth of the combatants, it was not resumed. 
So grave a constitutional wrong, however, could 
not be suffered without fui-tlier remon- ^^ 
strances. Jlr. Dowdeawell moved for a ^J^ 
bill to settle doubts concerning the rights MBreTith, 
of jurors in prosecutions for libels, which ""' 
formed the basis of that brought in, twenty yeajs 
later, by Jlr. Fox.' The motion was seconded by 
Sir G. Savile, and supported by Mr. Burke, in a 
masterly speech, in which he showed, that if the 
criminality of a libel were properly excluded from 
the cognisance of a jury, — then should the malice 
in charges of murder, and the ftlonious inteut in 
charges of stealing, be equally removed from their 
jurisdiction, and confided to the judge. If such a 
doctrine were permitted to encroach upon our laws, 
juries would ' become a dead letter in our constitu- 
tion.' The motion was defeated on a question of 
adjounmient.^ All the Whig leaders were sensible 
of the danger of leaving public writers at the mercy 
of the courts ; and Lord Eockingham, writing to 
Itfr. Dowdeswell, said, ' he who would really assist 

I in re-establishing and confirming the right in juries 
to judge of both law and fact, would be the best 
friend to posterity.'* This work, however, was not 
' ParL Kiet., Jtri. 1321; Piefata to Woodfall's Jonins, i, 49; 
Letter No. 82, JuniuB ; Woodfaira Ed., iii. 295 ; Walpola's Mem., It. 
220 ; Lord Campbell's Lives of tile ChBncclloiB, 1. 286. 
= Boddngliam Mem., ii. 198. 
■ 218 to 73 i Pari. HisL, ivii. 43 ; Bnrte'a Worfci,i. 103 ; Ed, 1813, 
' Eockinglmia Mem., ii. 200. 
VOL, ir, S 
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yet to be accomplished for many years ; and the law 
of libel continued to be administered by the courta, 
according to the doctrine which Parliament had 
Idtherto shrunk from condemning. 
\But the rights of juries continued to be inflexibly 
lb. Br- maintained in the courts, by the eloquence 
poiiatha and noble courage of SIi-. Erskine.^ The 
jaria exertions of that consummate advocate in 
defence of the Dean of St. Asaph, are memorable in 
CMBot forensic history.' At various stages of the 
St. Asaph, proceedings, in this case, he vindicated 
the right of the jury to judge of the criminaUty of 
Not. iBth ^^ ^^e[ ; and in arguing for a new trial, 
*''"■ dehvered a speech, which Mr. Fox repeat- 

edly declared to be 'the finest argiunent in the 
English language'.' ' He maintained 'that the de- 
fendant had had, in fact, no trial; having been 
found guilty without any investigation of his guilt, 
and without any power left to the jury to take 
cognisance of his innocence.' And by the most 
closely connected chain of reasoning, — by authorities, 
— and by cases, he proved that the anomalous doc- 
trine against which he was contending was at vari- 
ance with the laws of England. The new trial 
was refused; and so little did Lord Mansfield an- 
ticipate the approaching condemnation of his doc- 
trine, that he sneered at the 'jealousy of leaving the 
law to the court,', as ' puerile rant and declamation.' 
Such, however, was not the opinion of the first 
statesmen of hia own time, nor of posterity. 

' In 1778. Ha Imd only been callfd to t!ia liai on the last day 
of the priceding term.— St, Tr., iii. 1 ; Erskine's Speeclies, i. 4; 
miahoFgh Eariflw, vol. ivi. 103. J 

* Ifote to St. Tr., isi. 971. fl 
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jVIr. Erskine then moved in aneat of judgment.. 
He had known throughout that no part of the pub- 
lication, as charged iu the indictment, was criminal : 
but had insisted upon maintaining the great public 
rights which be had so gloriously defended. He 
now pointed out the innocence of the publication 
in point of law : the court were unanimously of 
opinion that the indictment was defective ; and the 
dean was at length discharged &om his prosecution.' 

The trial of Stockdale, in 1789, afforded Jlr. 
Erskine another opportunity of asserting etojiaBie's 
the liberty of the press, in the most elo- "*^' '"^"^ 
quent speech ever delivered in a British Court of 
Justice. Stockdale was prosecuted by the attorney- 
general, at the instance of the House of Commons,* 
for publishing a defence of Warren Hastings, written 
by the Rev. Mr. Logan. This pamphlet was charged 
in the information as a scandalous and seditious 
libel, intended to vilify the House of Commons as 
corrupt and unjust, in its impeachment of Warren 
Hastings. After urging special grounds of defence, 
Mr. Erskine contended, with consiunmatc skill and 
force of argument, that the defendant was not to be 
judged by isolated passages, selected and put to- 
gether in the information, bnt by the entkc context 
of the puhhcation, and its general character and 
objects. If these were fair and proper, the defend- 
ant must be acquitted. That question he put to 
the jury as one which ' cannot, in common sense, be 
anything resembling a question of law, but is a pure 

' St. Tr., ni. 847-1046 ; ErsMno's Speechfis, i. 386 ; Lord Camp- 
bell's Chief JuEtli^es, il. E40. 

' Pari, Hist., xxvii. 1, 7. 
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question of fact.' Lord Kenyon, who tried the 
cause, did not controvert this doctrine, and the jury 
fairly comparing the whole pamphlet with the in- 
formation, returned a verdict of not guilty.' Thus 
Mr. Erskine succeeded in estahlishing the important 
doctrine that full and free discussion was lawful,— 
that a man was not to be pimiahed for a few un- 
guarded expressions, hut was entitled to a fair con- 
struction of his general purpose and anvmus in 
writing, — of which the jury were to judge. This 
was the last trial for libel which occurred, before 
Mr, Fox's hbel hill. Jlr. Erskine had done all 
that eloquence, courage, and forensic skill could do 
for the liberty of the press and the rights of juries. 

It now only renaained for the legislature to accom- 
Mr. Fox's plisli what had been too long postponed. 
v^^S. C^° ^1=^7' l79l)Mr. Fox made noble amends 
iToi. f^j. jjjg flippant speech upon the libel laws, 

twenty years before. Admitting that his views had 
then been mistaken, he now exposed the dangerous 
anomaly of the law, in a speech of great argumen- 
tative power and learning. Mr. Erskine'a defence 
of the Dean of St. Asaph he pronounced to he 'so 
eloquent, so luminous, and so convincing, that it 
wanted hut in opposition to it, not a man, but a 
giant,' If the doctrine of the courts was right 
in cases of Hbel, it would be riglit in cases of 
treason. He might himself bo tried for writing 
a paper charged to be an overt act of treason. lu 
the fact of publication the jury would find a ver- 
dict of guilty ; and if no motion were made in arrest 
of judgment, the court would say 'let him be hangi 
' St. Tr., xxii. 237 ; Eraline's S'ptttV" - 
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and quartered.' A man would thus lose his life 
■without the judgment of bis peers. He was worthily 
seconded' by Mr. Erskine, whose name will ever be 
associated with that important measure. His argu- 
ments need not be recapitulated. But one state- 
ment, illustrative of the law, must not be omitted. 
After showing that the judges had usurped the un- 
questionable privilege of the jury to decide upon the 
guilt or innocence of the accused, he stated, 'that if, 
upon a motion in arrest of judgment, the innocence 
of the defendant's intention was argued before the 
court, the answer would be and was given uniformly, 
that the verdict of guilty had concluded the crimi- 
nality of the intention, though the consideration of 
that question had been, by the judge's authority, 
wholly withdrawn from the jury at the trial.' 

The opinion of the Conunons had now undergone 
so complete a change upon this question, that Mr. 
Fox's views found scarcely any opponents. The at- 
torney-general supported him, and suggested that a 
bill should be at once brought in for declaring the 
law, to which Mr. Fox readily assented. Mr. Pitt 
thought it necessary ' to regulate the practice of the 
«ourts in the trial of libels, and render it conformable 
to the spirit of the constitution.' The bill was 
brought in without a dissentient voice, and passed 
rapidly through the House of Commons.' 

In the Lords, however, its further progress was 
opposed by Lord Thurlow, on account of its import- 
Anee, and the late period of the session. Lord 
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B motion was one of form, ' tbat the Grand Commi 
□f JnjCice do sit on Tuesday uexL' 
Pari. HisL,xiii. S51-802. 
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Camden supported it, as a declaration of what he 
had ever maintained to be the true principles of the 
law of England. The bill was put off for a month, 
without a division : but two protests were entered 
against its postponement.' 

In the following session Mr. Fox's bill was again 
LibeiBiu, unanimously passed by the Commons. In 
^cii soui, ^^ Lords it met with renewed opposition 
^"*' from Lord Thurlow, at whose instance the 

second reading was postponed, until the opinions of 
the judges could be obtained upon certain questions.* 
Opinion of Seven questions were submitted to the 
S^rafSl JTidges,^ and on the 11th of May their 
Mnj- lilt, answers were returned. Had anything been 
wanting to prove the danger of those principles of 
law which it was now sought to condemn, it would 
have been supplied from the unanimous answers of 
the judges. These principles, it seemed, were not 
confined to libel : but tlie criminaHty or innocence 
of any act was 'the result of the judgment which the 
law pronounces upon that act, and must, therefore, 
be, in all cases and under all circumstances, matter 
of law, and not matter of fact.' They even main- 
tained, — as Sir. Fox had argued, — that the crimi- 
nality or innocence of letters or papers set forth as 
overt acts of treason was matter of law, and not of 
fact J yet shrinking from so alarming a conclusion, 
they added that they had offered no opinion ' which 
will have the effect of taking matter of law out of 
the general issue, or out of a general yerdict. 
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Xiord Camden combat-ed the doctrines of the judges, 
and repeated Mb own matured and reiterated opinion 
of the law. The bill was now speedily passed ; with 
a protest, signed by Lord Thurlow and five other 
lords, predicting ' the confusion and destruction of 
Uie law of England.' ' 

I And thus, to the immortal honour of Mr. Fox, 
Mr. Erskine, Lord Camden, and the legis- Bsumtaof 
lature, was passed the famous Libel Bill of Act. 
1792,^ in opposition to all the judges and chief legal 
authorities of the time.l Being in the form of a de- 
claratory law, it was in effect a reversal of the deci- 
sions of the judges by the High Court of Parliament. 
Its success was undoubted, for all the purposes for 
which it was designed. While it maintained the 
rights of juries, and secured to the subject a fair 
trial by his peers, it introduced no uncertainty in 
the law, nor dangerous indulgence to criminals. On 
the contrary, it was acknowledged that government 
was better protected from unjust attacks, when 
juries were no longer sensitive to privileges with- 
held, and jealous of the bench which was usurping 
them.* 

Since the beginning of this reign, the press had 

' Pari, Hiat., six. 1404, 1534-1S38 ; Ann. Keg., 1792, p. 353; 
Chron. 69 ; Lorf CampbeU'e Livca of tho Chancellora, v. 346. It itaa 
followed by a eiroilar law posaed by the Parliament of Ireland. 

= 31! Geo. in. 0. 60. Lord Macaulay says :— 'Poi and Pitt axa 
• fa\i\j entitled to diTide tbe high hoDour of baving added to o\a 
ttatute book tbe ineftinuble law whlcb places tbe lib^y of^he ptess 
imder tbe protection of jaries.' Tbis is cited and accepted^bj Lord 
Stanbope in bis Life of Pitt, ji. 148 ; but wbj soeh prominence to 
Pitt, and eidosiou of Erskiiie? 

' Lord Erskine's Speeches, L 382, ».; Lord Campball's Utsb of 
the ChancellorB. t. 360. 
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made great advances in freedom, influence, and 
GMiemi eideration. The right to criticise publii 
freedis- affairs, to question the acts of the ffovem- 
tue proa. ment, and the proceedings of the legislature, 
had been establiifhed. Ministers had been taught, 
by the constant failure of prosecutions,' to trust to 
public opinion for the vindication of their measures, 
rather than to the errors of the law for the silencing 
of HhellerB. Wilkea and Junius had at once stimu- 
lated the activity of the press, and the popular inte- 
rest in public affairs. Reporters and printers having 
overcome the resistance of Parliament to the publi- 
cation of debates,^ the press was brought into closer 
relations with the state. Its functions were elevated, 
and its responsibilities increased. Statesmen now 
had audience of the people. They could justify 
their own acts to the world. The falsehoods and 
misrepresentations of the press were exposed. Rulera 
and their critics were brought face to face, before 
the tribunal of public opinion. The sphere of the 
press was widely extended. Not writers only, but 
the first mindfi of the age, — men ablest in council 
and debate, — were daily contributing to the instruc- 
tion of their countrymen. Newspapers promptly 
met the new requirements of their position. Several 
were established during this period, whose high re- 
putation and influence have survived to our own 
time ; ' and by fullness and rapidity of intelligence, 

■ On the 27lh Nov^ 1770, tie Atlomej-Geceral De Grey 'de- 
clared solemnlj tliat he Ijud h&rdly been able to bnng a siagle 
offender to justice.'— Piirf.ffi«(..xvi. 1138. 

* Su^pra, p. 33, et leq. 

' Viz., TBe Morning Chronicle, 1769 (eitinct in 1862); Tha 
Mornmg Post, 1772; The Morning Herald, 1780 (extinct in ISSa); 
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frequency of publication, and literary atility, proved 
themselves worthy of their honourable mission to 
instruct the people. 

Nor is it unworthy of remark that art had come 
to the aid of letters, in political contro- cancatutet 
versy. Since the days of Walpole, caricatures had 
occasionally pourtrayed ministers in grotesque forma, 
and with comic incidents : but during this period, 
«aricaturist3 had begun to exercise no little in- 
fluence upon popular feeling. The broad humour 
and bold pencil of Gilltay had contributed to fo- 
ment the excitement against Mr. Fox and Lord 
TTorth ; and this skilful limner elevated caricature 
to the rank of a new art. The people were fami- 
liarised with the persons and characters of public 
men ; crowds gathered round the printsellera' win- 
dows ; and as they passed on, laughing good- 
humouredly, felt Httle awe or reverence for rulers 
whom the caricaturist had made ridiculous. The 
press had found a powerful aUy, which, first used in 
the interests of party, became a further element of 
popular force.' 

Meanwhile, other means had been devised, — more 
powerful than the press, — for directing p„^,|„ 
public opinion, and exercising influence "^^^^ 
over the government and the legislature. '^^^'''• 
Public meetings had been assembled, political asso- 
ciations organised, and ' agitation ' — as it has since 

The Times, founded in 1788, holds an undispnted poeitioD aa the 
Erst newsmper in the •sisAA.^-Bimi's Fonrth Eitaie, ii. 69-189. 

' Wiight.'s EngLuid under the House of EanoTcT, i, 136, 403; ii. 
74-83, &o. ; Twias'B Lifo of Eldon, i. 162 ; Lord Stanhope's Life of 
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been termed, — reduced to a system. la all ages and™ 
countries, and under every form of government, the 
people have been accustomed, in periods of excite- 
ment, to exercise a direct influence over their rulers. 
Sometimes by tumults and rebellions, sometimes by 
clamours and discontent, they Lave made known 
their grievances, and struggled for ledress.' In 
England, popnlai' feelings had too often exploded in 
civil wars and revolutions ; and, in more settled 
times, the people had successfully overborne the 
government and tlie legislature. No minister, how- - 
ever powerful, could be wholly deaf to their clamours. 
In 1733, Sir Robert Walpole had been forced to 
withdraw his excise scheme.^ In 1754, ParUament 
had been compelled to repeal a recent act of just 
toleration, in deference to popular prejudices.' 

In the begirming of this reign, the populace had 
combined with the press in hooting Lord Bute out 
of the king's service ; and for many years afterwards 
popular excitement was kept alive by the ill-advised 
measures of the Court and Parliament. It was a 
period of discontent and turbulence, 

In 1765, the Spitalfields' silk-weavers, exasperated 
TiieBUk- by the rejection of a bill for the protfic- 
riota.iiM. tion of their trade by tho House of Lords, 
paraded in front of St. James' Palace with black 
May iciii. flags, surrounded the Houses of Parliament 
at Westminster, and questioned the peers as they 

' ' Poor la populace, ce n'ost jamaiB par anvie d'attaqner qu'ella 
BBEOulfevB, mais par impatience de eoufirir.' — MBm.deSidly, 1. 133, 

= Barl. Hist., viii. 1306 ; ii. 7 ; Coxe's Walpole, i. 372 ; Lord He^ 
rej^s Mem., i. 1B6, et *eg, 

' Naturalisation of JewB, 175i. ~ 
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came out, concerning their votes. They assailed the 
Duke of Bedford, at whose instance the bill had been 
thrown out \ and having been dispersed by cavalry 
in Palace Yard, they proceeded to attack May ivih. 
Bedford House, whence they were repulsed by the 
guards.' It was an irregular and riotous attempt to 
overawe the deliberations of Parliament. It was 
tumult of the old type, opposed alike to law and 
national liberty : but it was not the less successful. 
Encouraged by the master manuiacturers, and ex- 
erted in a cause then in high favour with statesmen, 
it was allowed to prevail. Lord Halifax promised to 
satisfy the weavers ; ^ and in the next year, to their 
great joy, a bill was passed restraining the importa- 
tion of foreign silks.* 

But the general discontents of the time shortly 
developed other popular demonstrations Popote 

^ eKcltementt 

fer more formidable, which were destined i^ds. 
to form a new era in constitutional government. In 
1768, the excitement of the populace in the cause 
of Wilkes, led to riots and a conflict with the mili- 
tary. But the tumultuoiis violence of mobs was 
succeeded by a deeper and more constitutional agi- 
tation. The violation of the rights of the electors 
of Middlesex by the Commons,' united, in support 
of Wilkes, the first statesmen of the time, the par- 
liamentary opposition, the wronged electors, the 

1 Ana. Ecg., 1785, p. 41 ; Grenville Papers, iii. IBB-172 ; "Walp. 
Hem., ii. 165, et seq. ; Rockinghatn Mem., i. ZOO, 207; Adoiphus' 
HJBt., i. 177 : Lord Mahon'a Hiat., t. 152. 

- Hb wrote tn Lcrd HillBborougli to Bssnni the moBter-veiiTerB 
tJiat the bill should pass both Kousea. — Bockivyham. Mem., 
200-207. 

' G Geo. III. c. 28. ' .Supra, p. 13. 
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magietratea and citizens of London, a large body of 
the middle clasees, tlie press, and the populace. 
pobUfl Enthiisiastic meetings of freeholders were 
■nduud- assembled to support their champion, with 
ij6B-jb. whom the freeholders of other counties 
made common cause. The throne was approached 
by addresses and remonstrances. Junius thundered 
forth his fearful invectives. Political agitation was 
rife in various forms : but its most m.emoraMe 
feature was that of public meetings, which at this 
period began to take their place among the institu- 
tions of the country.' No less than seventeeni 
counties held meetings to support the electors 
Middlesex.* Never had so general a demonstration^ 
of public sentiment been made, in such a form. If 
was a new phase in the development of public, 
opinion. This movement was succeeded by the for- 
mation of a 'society for supporting the bill of 
rightB.' 

Ten years later, public meetings assumed more 
PubUoma*- importance and a wider organisation. The 
80. " freeholders of Yorkshire and twenty-three 

other counties, and the inhabitants of many cities, 

I were assembled, by their sheriffs and chief magis- 
trates, to discuss economical and parliamentary re- 
form. These meetings were attended by the leading 
men of each neighbourhood ; and speeches were 
' Ajul Eeg., 1770, p. 58, 60. On the 31at Ocloter, 1770, a lai^ 
meeting of tlio electora of Westniinster wbb held in Westminster 
F"ll , when Mr. Wilfeea coimselled them to instruet their memfaera 
to impeach Lord North.— AdolphoB' Hist., i. 461 ; Ann. Eeg., 1770, 
p. 159 ; Chnin., 206 ; lOTd RocSingharo's Mem., ii, 03 ; Cooke'a HiflU 
of Partj, iii. 187. 
' Add. Beg., 1770, p. 58. 
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made, and resolutions and petitions agreed to, with a 
view to influence Parliament, and attract public 
support to the cause. A great meeting was held in 
Westminster Hall, with Mr, Fox in the chair, which 
■was attended by the Duke of Portland, and many of 
the most eminent members of the opposition. Nor 
were these meetings spontaneous in each locality. 
They were encouraged by active correspondence, 
association, and concerted movements throughout 
the country.' Committees of correspon- pouticn 
dence and association were appointed by "««'»''o°>- 
the several counties, who kept alive the agitation ; 
and delegates were sent to London to give it con- 
centration. This practice of delegation was severely 
criticised in Parliament, Its representative prin- 
ciple was condemned as a derogation from the rights 
of the legislature : no county delegates could be 
recognised, but knights of the shire returned by the 
sheriff. Mainly on this ground, the Commons re- 
fused to consider a petition of thirty-two delegates 
who signed themselves as freeholders only.' The 
future influence of such an organisation over the 
deliberations of Parliament was foreseen : but it 
could not be prevented. Delegates were a natural 
incident to association. Far from arrogating to 
themselves the power of the Commons, they ap- 
proached that body as humble petitioners for redress. 

' Sujira, p. 63 ; Ann. Reg., 1780, p. 8S ; Pari. Hist., ix. 1378; 
Wjvill'B Pditieal Papare, j, J, et scj, ; Wraxall's Mem., iii. 2fl2, 
&c;KoekingIiam]!4oni.,ii. 391-403; Lord J. Rnaaell's Life of Fox, 
i. 322 ; Walpole'B Jonm,, ii. 38»-441. 

= ISth Not., 1780; 2nd April and Stli May, 1781 ; Pad. HisL, 
xxi. 8J4; xxiL 9S, 138. 
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They represented a cauBe,^not the people. So long 
i& it was lawful for men to asaodate, to meet, to dis- 
cuss, to correspond, and to act.in concert for political 
objecte, they could select delegates to represent their 
opinions. If their alms were lawful and their con- 
duct orderly, no means which they deemed neces- 
Bary for giving effect to free discussion were uncon- 
Htitutional; and this system, — subject, however, to 
certain restraints,' — has generally found a place in 
later political organisations. Other political so- 
cieties and clubs were now established;' and the 
principle of association was brought into active 
operation, with all its agencies. At this time Mr. 
Pitt, the future enemy of political combinations, 
encouraged associations to forward the cause of par- 
liamentary reform, took counsel with their delegates, 
and enrolled himself a member of the society for 
constitutional information.^ 

Here were further agencies for working upon the 
Political as- public mind, and bringing the popular will 
dcrod. to bear upon affairs of Btat«. Association 
for political purposes, and large assemblages of men, 
henceforth became the most powerful and impres- 
sive form of agitation. Marked by reality and 
vital power, they were demonstrations at once of 
moral conviction and numerical force. They com- 
bined discussion with action. However forcibly the 
press might persuade and convince, it moved men 

' 7«/rfl. p. 187. ' Adolphua' Hist., iii. 233. 

' See resolutiODS agreed to at a meeting of mcmberB and delegates 
ab tie Thatched House Tavern, May 18th, 1782, in Mr. Pitt's own 
writing. St. Tr., uiL 493 ; also Mr. Pitt's evidence on the Triia of 
BiiniB Tooke,— iiW., or, 381, ' 
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gingly in their homes and business : but here were 
men assembled to bear witness to their earnestness : 
the scattered forces of public opinion were collected 
andTnade known: a cause was popularised by the 
sympathies and acclamations of the multitude. The 
people confronted their rulers bodily, as at the 
hustings.' 

Again, association invested a cause with perma- 
nent interest. Political excitement may subside in 
a day: but a cause adopted by a body of earnest 
and active men is not suffered to languish. It is 
kept alive by meetings, deputations, correspondence, 
resolutions, petitions, tracts, advertisements. It 
is never suffered to be forgotten : until it has ' \ 

triumphed, the world has no peace. \ 

Public meetings and associations were now des- 
tined to exercise a momentous influence on the state. 
Their force was great and perilous. In a good 
cause, directed by wise and honourable men, they 
were designed to confer signal benefits upon their 
countiy and mankind. In a bad cause, and under 
the guidance of rash and mischievous leaders, they 
were ready instruments of tumult and sedition. The 
union of moral and physical force may convince, 
but it may also practise intimidation : arguments 
may give place to threats, and fiery words to deeds 
of lawless violence.' Our history abounds with 

' ' L'aHSodatioQ possMs pins de puiHSanco qoB la preSBe.' . . . 
■Lea majeos d'ei^cution as combment. las opinions eeiifploientavec 
cetts force, et cetto chalenr, que na peut jamais attendre la pecsfe 
icril«.' — ife TbcqiieoiiU, Dhnoctr. en Amh-igue, i. 277. 

' ' On He pent ae diasimalsF que la liberty illimit^e d'sseOcistiDn, 
en inati^ politiqae, ne soiC, de toutea lea liberty, la dermk« qu'uit 
peuple pniaae supporter. Si pile ne la fait paa tomber dans Vanar- 
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examples of the uses and perils of political agita- 
tion. 

The dangers of such agitation were exemplified at 
ProMstnot this very time, in their worst form, by the 
iTTs-80. Protestant associations. In 1778, the 
legislature having conceded to the Catholics of 
England a small measure of indulgence j^'^ a body of 
Protestant zealots in Scotland associated to resist its 
extension to that country. So rapidly had the prin- 
ciple of association developed itself, that no less 
than eighty-five societies, or corresponding com- 
mittees, were established in communication with 
Edinburgh. The fanaticism of the people was ap- 
pealed to by speeches, pamphlets, handbills, and 
sermons, until the pious fury of the populace ex- 
ploded in disgraceful riots. Yet was this wretched 
station too BuecessfiiL The Catholics of Scotland 
waived their just rights, for the sake of peace ; and 
Parliament submitted its own judgment to the arbi- 
trament of Scottish mobs.' 

This agitation next extended to England. A 
Lord oaorgB Protestant association was formed in Lon- 
preaidsnt. don, with which numerous local societies, 
committees, and clubs in various parts of the king- 
dom, were afQliated. Of this extensive confederation, 
in both countries, Lord George Gordon was elected 
president. The Protestants of Scotland had over- 
awed the legislature : might not the Protestants of 
England advance their cause by intimidation ? The 
experiment was now to be tried. On the 29th of 

due, clle la lui fait, poor ainei dire, toucber a cliaqne il 
Sbeoticvilte, Demn^., i. 231. 
' l!!/m, Chflp. XII. 
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May, 1780, Lord George Gordon called a meeting of 
the Protestant Association, at Coachmakers' Meetins; " 
Hall, where a petition to the CommonB mate^ 
was agreed to, praying for the repeal of ^bui, nss. 
the late Catholic relief act. Lord George, in 
haranguing this meeting, said that, ' if they meant 
to spend their time in mock debate and idle opposi- 
tion, they might get another leader ; ' and declared 
that he would not present their petition, unless 
attended by 20,000 of his fellow-citizens. For that 
purpose, on the 2nd of June, a large body of peti- 
tioners and others, distinguished by blue cockades, 
assembled in St. George's Fields, whence manjera 
they proceeded by different routes to West- ^^ 
minster, and took possession of Palace '''"^''"'' 
Yard, before the two Houses had yet met. As the 
peers drove down to the meeting of their House, 
several were assailed and pelted. Lord Boston was 
dragged from his coach, and escaped with difficulty 
from the mob. At the House of Commons, the 
mob forced their way into the lobby and passages, 
up to the very door of the House itself. They 
assaulted and molested many members, obliged 
them to wear blue cockades, and about ' no 
popery ! ' 

Though full notice had been given of such an 
irregular assemblage, no preparations had Houwuof 
been made for maintaining the public inverted. j 

I peace, and securing Parliament from intimidation, J 

The Lords were in danger of their lives ; yet six I 

constables only could be found to protect them. J 

The Commons were invested : but their doorkee^t* ^^^J 
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tliia tumult was raging, Lord George Gordon 
proceeded to present tbe Protestant petition, and 
moved that it should be immediately considered in 
committee. Such a proposal could not be submitted 
to in presence of a booting mob ; and an amend- 
ment was moved to postpone the consideration of 
the petition till another day. A debate ensued, 
during which disorders were continued in the lobby, 
and in Palace Yard. Sometimes the House was in- 
terrupted by violent knocks at the door, and the 
rioters seemed on the point of bursting in. Mem- 
bers were preparing for defence, or to cut their way 
out with their swords. Meanwhile, the author of 
these disorders went several times into the lobby, 
and to the top of the gallery stairs, where he 
harangued the people, telling them that their peti- 
tion was likely to meet with small favour, and nam- 
ing the members who opposed it. Nor did he desist 
from this outrageous conduct, until Colonel Murray, 

»a relative of his own, threatened him with his sword, 
on the entrance of the first rioter. When a division 
was calledjthe Serjeant reportedthathecould not clear 
the lobby; and the proceedings of the House were sus- 
pended for a considerable time. At length, a detach- 
ment of military having arrived, the mob dispersed, 
tbe division was taken, and the House adjourned.' 
V The scene at Westminster had been sufficiently 
^^ ^ta in disgraceful : but it was merely the prelude 
^^L ^'>°-^°- to riots and incendiarism, by which London 
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was deeokted for a -week. On the 6th of June, the j 

Protestant petition was to he considered. Measures ' 

had been taken to protect the legislature from \ 

further outrage : but Lord Stonnont's carriage was 
atta.cked, and broken to pieces ; Mr. Burke was for I 

some time in the hands of the mob ; and an attempt y 

■was made upon Lord North's official residence, in 
Downing Street. The Commons agreed to resolu- 
tions in vindication of their privileges, and pledging J 
themselves to consider the petition when the tumults 4 
should subside.' ^ 
Meanwhile, the outrages of the mob were en- ( 
couraged by the supineness and timidity of the 1 
government and magistracy, until the whole metro- 
polis was threatened with conflagration. The chapels I 
of Catholic ambassadors were burned, prisons broken 
open, the houses of magistrates and statesmen de- * 
stroyed ; the residence of the venerable Mansfield, 
with his hooka and priceless manuscripts, was re- 
duced to ashes. Even the bank of England waa 
threatened. The streets swarmed with drunken 
incendiaries. At length the devastation was stayed 
by the bold decision of the king. ' There shall, at 
least, be one magistrate in the kingdom,' said he, 
' who will do his duty ; ' and by his conamand a 
proclamation was immediately issued, announcing 
that the king's of&cerswere instructed to repress the 
riots ; and the military received orders to act with- 
out waiting for directions from the civil magis- 
trate. The military were prompt in action ; and 
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the rioters were dispersed with bloodshed 
glaughter.' 

The legality of military interference, in 
MiutuT absence of a magistrate, became after- 
thoHwraM wards the subject of discussion. It was 
"»«■ laid down by Lord Mansfield, that the 

insurgents, having been engaged in overt acts of 
treason, felony and riot, it was the duty of every 
subject of His Majesty, — and not less of soldiers 
tlian of citizens, — to resist them. On this ground 
was the proclamation justified, and the action of the 
military pronounced to he warranted hy law. His 
authority was accepted as conclusive. It was ac- 
knowledged that the executive, in times of tumult, 
must be armed with necessary power : hut with how 
little discretion had it been used ? Its timely exer- 
cise might have averted the anarchy and outrages of 
many days, — perhaps without bloodshed. Its tardy 
and violent action, at the last, had added to the evils 
of insurrection a sanguinary conflict with the 
people.* 

Such was the sad issue of a distempered agitation 
in an unworthy cause, and conducted with intimida- 
tion and violence. The foolish and guilty leader of 
the movement escaped a conviction for high treason, 
to die, some years afterwards, in Newgate, a victim 
to the cruel administration of the law of libel ; ^ 

' Ann. Reg., 1780, 266, tt eeg. Hcarlj tlireft hundred lires were 
known to have been loat ; and one hundred and Heventj-lhree wounded 
persons were leceiTed into tha hospitals. 

» Debates of Lords and CominonB, June 19th, 1780; Pari. Hist., 
jii. 690-701 ;IlebatB on Mr. Sheridan's motion (WeatminstcrPolioe), 
March 6th, 1781 ; Ibid., 1306. 

' .Stale Tr., xsii., 176-236; Ann. Keg., 1793, Chron. 3. 
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and many of the rioters expiated their crimes on tho 
scaffold. 

A few years later another association was formed, 
to forward a cause of noble philanthropy, siBTfrTnuin 
^the abolition of the slave trade. It wag i-st. 
almost beyond the range of politics. It had no con- 
stitntional change to seek : no interest to promote : 
no prejudice to gratify : not even the national wel- 
fare to advance. Its clients were a despised race, in 
a distant clime,— an inferior type of the hmnan 
family, — for whom natures of a higher mould felt 
repugnance rather than sympathy. Benevolence 
and Christian charity were its only incentives. On 
the other hand, the slave trado was supported by 
some of the most powerful classes in the country, — 
merchants, shipowners, planters. Before it could be 
proscribed, vested interests must be overborne, — 
ignorance enlightened, — prejiidices and indifference 
overcome, — public opinion converted. And to this 
great work did Granville Sbarpe, Wilberforce, 
Clai-kson, and other noble spirits devote their lives. 
Never was cause supported by greater earnestness 
and a^tiidty. The organisation of the society com- 
prehended all classes and religioiis denominations. 
Evidence was collected from every source, to lay 
bare the cruelties and iniquity of the traffic. Illus- 
tration and argument were inexhaustible. Men of 
■feeling and sensibility appealed, with deep emotion, 
io the religious feelings and benevolence of tha 
people. If extravagance and bad taste sometimes 
■courted ridicule, the high piu^ose, just sentiments, 
» and eloquence of the leaders of this movement -s^u^i 
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respect and admiratioii. TractB found their 
into every house : pulpits and platformB resounded 
with the wrongs of the negro : petitions were multi- 
plied: ministers and Parliament moved to inq^uiry 
and action. Such a mission wag not to be soon ac- 
complished. The cause could not be won by sudden 
enthusiasm, — still less hy intimidation : but convic- 
tion was to be wrought in the mind and coDscience 
of the nation. And this was done. Parliament was 
80on prevailed upon to attempt the mitigation of the- 
worst erila which had been brought to light ; and in 
little more than twenty years, the slave trade was 
utterly condemned and prohibited.' A good cause 
prevailed, — not by violence and passion, — not \fj 
demonstrations of popular force, — but by reason, 
earnestness, and the best feelings of mankind. 

\4t no former period had liberty of opinion 
Pragresaot ™3,do advances so signal, as during the iirst 
mLmoB thirty years of this reign.\ Never had the 
i;(»-i7«. Toiee of the people been heard so often, 
and so loudly, in the inner councils of the state. 
\Public opinion was beginning to supply the defects 
(if a narrow representation. ( But evil days were 
now approaching, when liberties so lately won were 
about to be suspended. Wild and fanatical demo- 
cracy, on the one hand, transgressing the bounds of 
rational liberty ; and a too sensitive apprehension 
of its dangers, on the other, were introducing a 
period of reaction, unfavourable to popular rights. 
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Iq 1792, the deepeniDg shadows of the French 
revolution, had inspired the fjieat body of Demoonitio 

o J pnbllcatlDM. 

the people with sentiments of fear and re- iTsa. 
pugnance ; while a small, hut noisy and turbulent, 
party, in advocating universal suffrage and annual 
parliaments, were proclaiming their admiration of 
French principles, and sympathy with the Jacohina 
of Paris. Currency was given to their opinions in 
democratic tracts, handbills, and newspapers, con- 
ceived in the spirit of sedition. Some of these 
papers were the work of authors expressing, as at 
other times, their own individual sentiments : but 
many were disseminated, at a low price, by demo- 
cratic associations, in correspondence with France.' 
One of the most popular and dangerous of these 
publications was Paine's second part of the ' Bights 
of JIan.' 

Instead of singling out any obnoxious work for a 
separate prosecution, the government is- Prodanm- 
Bued, on the 21st of May, 1792, aproclama- aistliiM. 
tion warning the people against wicked and seditious 
writings, industriously dispersed amongst them, — 
commanding magistrates to discover the authors, 
printers, and promulgators of such writings, — and 
sheriffs and others to take care to prevent tumults 
and disorders. This proclamation, having been laid 
before Parliament, was strongly denounced hy IVfr. 
Grrey, Mr. Fox, and other members of the opposi- 
tion, who alleged that it was calculated to excite 
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^oandless jealoUriies and alarmB,' — the government 
already having sufficient powers, under the law, to 
repress license or disaffection. 

Both Houses, however, concurred in- an address ija 
the king, approving of the objects of the proclama- 
tion, aud expressing indignation at any attempts to 
weaken the sentiments of the people in favoxir of the 
established form of government.^ 

Thomas Paine was soon afterwards brought to 
q-j^p, trial. He was defended by Mi". Erskine, 
IJSJ^^ whom neither the displeasure of the king 
i8Lh, i7Ba. ^j^jj jjjg prjnce of Wales, nor the solici- 
tations of his friends, nor public clamours, had 
deterred from performing his duty as an advocate.' 
To vindicate such a book, on its own merits, was not 
to be attempted : but Mr. Erskine contended that, 
according to the laws of England, a writer is at 
liberty to address the reason of the nation upon the 
constitution and government, and is criminal only 
if he seeks to excite them to disobey the law, or 
calumniates living magistrates. He maintained 
I 'that opinion is free, and that conduct alone is 
amenable to the law.' He himself condemned Mr. 
Paine's opinions : but his client was not to he 
punished because the jiuy disapproved of them" as 
opinions, imless their character and intention were 
criminal. And he showed from the writings ot 

' Soo also s«^a, p. 1 6S, 

- Pari. HiEt,, isii. 1476-1334; Tomline's Lifa of Pitt, iii. 317; 
Lord Malmesbuiya Corr., ii. 441. Tbeie bad been Blmilar proclama- 
tloDS in the reigna of Qneen Anne and Georga I. 

' St. Tr., iiri. 716; Lord Campbell'H Lives of the ChancelloiB, 
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Locke, Milton, Bui-ke, Paley, and otlier speculative 
ivritera, to what an extent abstract opinions upon 
our constitution had been expressed, without being 
objected to as libellous. The obnoxious writer waa 
found guilty : ' but the general principles expounded 
by his advocate, to which his contemporaries turned 
a deaf ear, have long been accepted as the basis on 
which liberty of opinion is established. 

Meanwhile, the fears of democracy, of the press, 
and of speculative opinions, were further ijB^o,a,B 
aggravated by the progress of events in ^"J^^"' 
France, and the extravagance of English "^^' 
democrats. 

Several societies, which had been formed for other 
objects, now avowed their sympathy and jjanocniiic 
fellowship with the revolutionai-y party in =*sMiaUoiiB. 
France, — addressed the National Convention, — 
corresponded with political clubs and public men in 
Paris ; and imitated the sentiments, the language, 
and the cant then in vogue across the channel.^ Of 
these the most conspicuous were the 'Eevolution 
Society,' the 'Society for Constitutional Information,' 
and the 'London Corresponding Society.' The 
Revolution Society had been formed long Thaiieroio- 
sinee, to commemorate the English revo- "'"' *'°'^^- 
lution of 1688, and not that of France, a century 
later. It met annually on the 4th of November, 
when its principal toasts were the memory of King 
"William, trial by jury, and the liberty of the press. 
On the 4th of Nov., 1788, the centenary of the 
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Itt'volution had been commemorated throughout the 
couatrj, by men of all parties ; and the Revolution 
Society had been attended by a secretary of state, 
and other distinguished persons,' But the excite- 
ment of the times quickened it with a new life ; 
and historical seatiment was lost in political agita- 
tion. The example of France almost effaced th& 
sooieiy for mcmory of William." The Society for Con- 
itoMj'Mor. stitutional Information had been formed 
'°*"™' in 1780, to instruct the people in their 
political rights, and to forward the cause of parlia- 
mentary reform. Among its early members were 
the Duke of Richmond, Mr. Fox, Mr. Pitt himself, 
and Mr. Sheridan. These soon left the society : but 
Mr. Wyvill, Major Cartwright, Mr. Home Tooke, 
and a few more zealous politicians, continued to 
support it, advocating universal suffrage, and dis- 
tributing obscure tracts. It was scaicely known to 
the public : its funds were low ; and it was only 
saved from a natural death by the French revolu- 
tion.' 

The London Corresponding Society, — composed 
Looaon chiefly of working men, — was founded in 
lug sociotr, the midst of the excitement caused by events 
in France. It sought to remedy all the grievances 

' History of the Two Acts, Introd., mr. 

' AtflUact of the Hiatory and PcoeacdiDgB of the Esvoiution So- 
ciety, 1789; Sennooby Dr. Price, with Appendix, 1789; 'The Cor- 
respondence of the Herolatioit Societ; ia London,' &c., 17S2; Ann. 
Keg., 1792, parti IH5, 311, 366j put ii. 13S; App. Co Chron., 128, 
tt KQ.\ Adolphna' Hiat., It. 513, v. 211. 

' Stephens'LifeofHomBToaie,!. 435; ii. 1« ; Hist, of the Tivo 
Arts, Intend., mvii. Wyvill's Pol. Papers, ii. 637 ; Adolphus 
Hist., y. aia ; Lord Stanhopa'a Life of Pitt, ii. 65. 
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of Bociety, real or imaginaiy,— to coiTect all political 
abuses, — and particularly to obtain universal suffrage 
and annual pai'liaments. These objects were to be 
secured by the joint action of affiliated societies 
throughout the country. The scheme embraced a 
wide correspondence, not only with other political 
associations in England, but with the National Con- 
vention of France, and the Jacobins of Paris. The 
leaders were obscure and, for the most part, illiterate 
men ; and the proceedings of the society were more 
conspicuous for extravagance and folly than for 
violence. Arguments for universal suffrage were 
combined with abstract speculations, and conven- 
tional phrases, borrowed from France, — whollyforeign 
to the sentiments of Englishmen and the genius of 
English liberty. Their members were ' citizens,' 
the king was ' chief magistrate.' ' 

These societies, animated by a common sentiment, 
engaged in active correspondence ; and published 
numerous resolutions and addresses of a democratic, 
and sometimes of a seditious character. Their wild 
and visionary schemes, — however captivating to a 
lower class of politicians, — served only to discredit 
and endanger liberty. They were repudiated by the 
' Society of the Friends of the People,'" and by all the 
earnest but temperate reformers of that time : they 
shocked the sober, alarmed the timid, and provoked, 

■ Ann. Heg., 17B3jj. 386; 1793, p. 165; Am. loOIi'ron.. 75;]7M, 
p. 129 ; Addphna' ffiat., T. 212 ; Tomline's Life of Pitt, iii. 272, 
32! ; toed J. RuEsdl's Life of Foi, ii. 281 ; Belsham^a Hist., TiiL 
4S5, 499. 

' See »V]ira, Vol. L 402 ; Lord J. Rnsacll's Life of Fos, ii. 29!. 
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— if they did not justify, — ^the Beveritiea of the 
vemmeiit. 

In ordinary times, the insigniticance of these so- 
cieties would have excited contempt rather than 
alarm : but as clubs and demagogues, originally not 
more formidable, had obtained a terrible ascendency 
in France, they aroused apprehensions out of pro- 
portion to their real danger. In presence of a 
political earthquake, without a parallel in the 
history of the world, every symptom of revolution 
was too readily magnified, 

There is no longer room for doubt that the 
alarm of this period was exaggerated and 
excessive. Evidence was not forthcoming 
to prove it jnst and well-founded. The societies, bow- 
ever mischievous, had a small following : they were 
not encouraged byanymen of influence : the middle 
classes repudiated them : society at large condemned 
them. None of tbe causes which bad precipitated 
tbe revolution in France were in existence here. 
None of tbe evils of an absolute government pro- 
voked popular resentment. We liad no lettres tie 
cachet, or Bastille : no privileged aristocracy : no 
impassable gulf between nobles and the commonalty : 
no ostracism of opinion. We had a free constitu- 
tion, of wbicb EngUshmen were proud, — a settled 
society, — with just gradations of rank, bound to* 
gether by all tbe ties of a well-ordered common- 
wealth ; and our liberties, long since secured, were 
Btill growing with the greatness and enlighten- 
ment of the people. In France there was no bond 
between the government and its subjects but author- 
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ity : in England, power rested on tlie broad basis of 
liberty. So stanch was the loyalty of the country, 
that Trhere one person was tainted with sedition, 
thousands were prepared to defend the law and 
constitution with their lives. The people, as zeal- 
ous in the cause of good order as their rulers, were 
proof against the seductions of a few pitiful demo- 
crats. Instead of sympathising with the French 
revolution, they were shocked at its bloody excesses, 
and recoiled with horror from its social and religious 
extravagances. The core of English society was 
sound. Who that had lately witnessed the affec- 
tionate loyalty of the whole people, on the recovery 
of the king from his affliction, could suspect them 
of republicanism ? 

Yet their very loyalty was now adverse to the 
public liberties. It showed itself in dread Bep„^„ 
and hatred of democracy. Kepression and i""^>i'**- 
severity were popular, and sure of cordial support. 
The influential classes, more alaimed than the 
government, eagerly fomented the prevaihng spirit 
of reaction. They had long been jealous of the 
growing influence of the press and popular opinion. 
Their own power had been disturbed by the political 
agitation of the last thirty years, and was further 
threatened by parliamentary reform. But the time 
had now come for recovering their ascendency. 
The democratic spirit of the people was betraying 
itself; and must be cnished out, in the cause of 
order. The dangers of parliamentary reform were 
illustrated by clamours for universal suffrage, i 
nual parliaments, and the rights of man ; a 
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reformers of all degrees were to be scouted as T 

revolutionaiy. I 

I The calm and lofty spirit of Mr. Pitt was little 

prone to apprehension. He had discountenanced 
Mr. Burke's early reprobation of the French revolu- 
tion : he had recently declared his confidence in the 
peace and prosperity of his country ; and had been 
slow to foresee the political dangers of events in 1 

France. But he now yielded to the pressure of 
Mr. Burke and an increasing party in Parliament ; | 

and while he quieted their apprehensions, he secured 1 

for himself a vast addition of moral and material ' 

support. Enlarging his own party, and breaking 
up the opposition, he at the same time won public ■ 1 

confidence. 

It was a crisis of unexampled difficulty, — needing I 

the utmost vigilance and firmness. Ministers, ] 

charged with the maintenance of order, could not 
neglect any security which the peril of the time 
demanded. They were secure of support in punish- 
ing sedition and treason ; the guilty few would 
meet with no sympathy among a loyal people. 
But, counselled by their new chancellor and convert, 
Lord Loughborough, and the law officers cf the 
crown, the government gave too ready a credence to 
the reports of their agents ; and invested the doings 
if a small knot of democrats, — chiefly working men, 
—with the dignity of a wide-spread conspiracy to 
overturn the constitution. Euling over a free state, 
they learned to dread the people, in the spirit of 
tyrants. Instead of relying upon the sober judg- 
ment of the country, they appealed to its fears ; ^^^ 
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and in repressing seditiotis practices, tliey were 
prepared to sacrifice liberty of opinion. Their 
policy, dictated by the circuniBtances of a time of 
strange and untried danger, was approved by the 
prevailing sentiment of their contemporaries: but 
has not been justified, — in an age of greater 
fi:eedoin, — by the maturer judgment of posterity. 

The nest step taken by the government was cal- 
culated to excite a panic. On the 1st of Prooiaina- 
December, 1792, a proclamation was issued, iff, iJw. 
stating that so dangerous a spirit of tumult and dis- 
order had been excited by evil-disposed persons, acting 
in concert with persons in foreign parts, that it was 
necessary to call out and embody the militia. And 
Parliament, which then stood prorogued until the 
3rd of January, was directed to meet on the 13th of 
December. 

The king's speech, on the opening of Parliament, 
repeated the statements of the proclama- sing'i 
tion; and adverted to designs, in concert lath.iVpi;. ' 
with persons in foreign countries, to attempt ' the 
destruction of our happy constitution, and the sub- 
version of all order and government.'' These 
statements were warmly combated by Mr. Fos, who 
termed them 'an intolerable calumny upon the 
people of Great Britain,' and argued that the 
executive government were about to assume control, 
not only over the acts of the people, but over their 
very thoughts. Instead of silencing discussion, he 
counselled a forwardness to redress every grievance. 
; Ful. Hist., xzz, 6 ; Fox's SpeeclieB, 
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Other speakers also protested against the exag- 
gerated views of the state of the country which the 
administration had encouraged. They exhorted 
ministers to have confidence in the loyalty and 
sound judgment of the people ; and, instead of 
fomenting apprehensions, to set an example of 
calmness and sobriety. But in both Houses ad- 
dresses were voted,' giving the sanction of Parlia- 
ment to the sentiments expressed from the throne.* 
The majority did not hesitate to permit popiilar 
privileges to be sacrificed to the prevailing panic. 

But as yet no evidence of the alleged dangers 
Mr shert- ^^'^ bccn produced ; and on the 28th of 
J^'o^'f February, 3Ir. Sheridan proposed an in- 
^'^' quiry, in a committee of the whole House. 

He denied the existence of seditious practices ; and 
imputed to the government a desire to create a 
panic, in order to inflame the public mind against 
France, with which war was now declared; and to 
divert attention from parliamentary reform. The 
debate elicited no further evidence of sedition : but 
the motion was negatived without a division.' 

Meanwhile, prosecutions of the press abounded, 
especially against publishers of Paiue's works.* 
Seditious speaking was also vigilantly repressed. 
A few examples will illustrate the rigorous adminia- 

' In thfi Commons by a majority of 290 to 50. 

= Pari, Hist, isx 1-80. Ann. Beg., 1793, p. 244-249. 

' Pari. Hist., xxx. S23. 

' E. g.p Daniel Isaac Eaton, Daniel Holt, and others ( State Tr., 
nii. 574-822 ; SAd., niii. 314, &c., The Attorney^neral Btnted, 
on the 13th December, 1792, that ho had on his file 200 informationg- 
iDrBflditioiiB lihda.— Adolphna' Hist., t, 524. See also Currie's Lift, 
i. IBfi; EoGcoe's Life, i. 124; Holcroft" s Meui., ii. 1" 
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tration of the laws. John Frost, a respectable 
attorney, who had been associat<3d with Tdaiot 
the Duke of Richmond and Mr, Pitt, a few narcti hs.i. 
years before, in promoting parliamentary reform, 
was prosecuted for seditious words spoken in conver- 
sation, after dinner, at a coffee-house. His words, 
reprehensible in themselves, wore not aggravated 
by evidence of malice or seditious intent. They 
could scarcely be termed advised speaking ; yet was 
he found guilty, and sentenced to six months' 
imprisonment, to stand in the pillory at Charing 
Cross, and to be struck off the roll of attorneys.' 
Jlr. Winterbotham, a Baptist Minister, Mr. win- 
was tried for uttering seditious words in I'sa- 
two sermons. The evidence brought against him 
was distinctly contradicted by several witnesses ; 
and in the second case, so weak was the evidence for 
the crown, and so conclusive his defence, that the 
judge directed an acqiuttal ; yet in both cases the 
jury returned verdicts of guilty. The luckless 
minister was sentenced to four years' imprisonment, 
to pay two fines of lOOZ., and to give security for 
his good behaviour. ' Thomas Briellat was f.,^^ 
tried for the use of seditious words in BrSSw, 
conversations at a public-house, and in ^'^' 
a butcher's shop. Here again the evidence for the 
prosecution was contradicted by witnesses for the 
defence: hut no credit being given to the latter, 
the jury returned a verdict of guilty ; and Briellat 
was sentenced to twelve months' imprisonment, and 
to pay a fine of lOOi." 
' St. Tr.. siii. 522. > Bid., 823, 875. • Ziut-.IVfi. 
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The tiial of Dr. Hudson, for Beditioiia 



words 1 
ifibrds I 



Dr.Hoafflo, spoken at the Loudon Coffee-House, affords 

Dm. tth, 

iTflB, another illustration of the alarmed and 

watchful spirit of the people. Dr. Hudson had 
addressed toasts and sentiments to his friend Mr. 
Pigott, who was dining with him in the same box. 
Other guests in the coffee-house overheard them, 
and interfered with threats and violence. Both the 
ftiends were given in charge to a constahle : but 
Dr. Hudson was alone brought to trial.' He was 
found guilty, and sentenced to two years' imprison- 
ment, and to pay a fine of 200J,^ 

Nor were such prosecutions confined to the 
Triiis at higher tribunals. The magistrates, invited 
EesBiona. to vigllaDce by the king's proclamation, 
and fully sharing the general alarm, were satisfied 
with scant evidence of sedition ; and if they erred 
in their zeal, were sure of being upheld by higher 
authorities.* And thus every incautious disputant 
was at the mercy of panic-stricken witnesses, 
officious constables, and country justices. 

Another agency was evoked by the spirit of the 
TDiimttiy times, — dangerous to the liberty of the 
Hpt^Sie^ press, and to the security of domestic life. 
EHiition. Voluntary societies were established in 

■ The bill oModictnieut againEt Pigott mis rejected by the grnnd 
jury. 

' St, Tr., xxii. 1019. 

" A yeoman in his cnpa being eihorted by a constablo, aa dmnk 

as blniself, to keep the peace in ths Mng's name, matter&d, ' D 

you and the king too : ' for which the lojal quarter Bessiona of Kent 
sentenced him to a year's imprieonment. A comphiiiit beiug made 
of this sentence to Lord Chancellor Loughhoiough, he Bud, ' that to 
save the country from reTolution, tjie authority of all tribunals, high 
and low, muat be upheld.' — hari Campbeirs Livee qf the Ckancelkirs, 
ri. 265. 
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London and throughout the country, for the puipoae 
of aiding the executive government in the discovery 
and punishment of seditious writings or language, 
Of these the parent was the ' Society for the pro- 
tection of liberty and property against repnblicans 
and levellers.' These societies, supported by large 
BubscriptiouB, were busy in collecting evidence of 
seditious designs, — often consisting of anonymous 
letters, — often of the reports of informers, liberally 
rewarded for their activity. They became, as it 
were, public prosecutors, supplying the government 
with proofs of supposed offences, and quickening its 
zeal in the prosecution of offenders. Every un- 
guarded word at the club, the market-place, or the 
tavern, was reported to these credulous alarmists, 
and noted as evidence of disaffection. 

Such associations were repugnant to the policy of 
our laws, by which the crown is charged with the 
office of bringing offenders to justice, while the 
people, represented by juries, are to judge, \vithout 
favour or prejudice, of their guilt or innocence. 
But here the people were invited to make common 
cause with the crown against offenders, to collect the 
evidence, and prejudge the guilt. How then could 
members of these societies assist in the pure ad- 
ministration of justice, as jurymen and justices of 
the peace ? In the country especially was justice 
liable to be warped. Local cases of sedition were 
tried at the Quarter Sessions, by magistrates who 
were leaders of these societies, and by jurors who, if 
not also members, were the tenants or neighbours of 
the gentlemen onthe bench. Prosecutor, iiiA^e^^-ai- 
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jury being all leagued against the accused, in a time 
of panic, how could any man demand with confidence 
to be tried by his peers ? ' 

Meanwhile, the authorities in Scotland were more 
Appnhm- alarmed by the French revolution than the 
S^Smcy English government ; and their apprehen- 
sions were increased by the proceedings of 
several societies for democratic reform, and by the 
assembling in Edinburgh of a ' convention of dele- 
gates of the associated friends of the people,' from 
various parts of England and Scotland. The mission 
of these delegates was to discuss annual parliaments 
and imiversal suffrage : but the excitement of the 
times led them to an estravagance of language, and 
proceedings which had characterised other associa- 
tions.' The government resolved to confront de- 
mocracy and overawe sedition ; but in this period of 
panic, even justice was at fault; and the law was 
administered with a severity discreditable to the 
courts, and to the pnblic sentiments of that country, 
SoBie of the persons implicated in obnoxious pub- 
lications withdrew from the jurisdiction of the 
courts ; ' while those who remained found little 
justice or mercy.' 

Thomas Mnir, a young advocate of high talents 
TrMof and attainments, having exposed himself 
soui/iJBS. to suspicion by his activity in promoting 

' ProceedLagH of the Prienda of the liberty of UiO Press, Jan. 
I'SS ; Erekine'B Speeclies, ir. 411. 
' Ann. Efig., 1794, p- 129 ; State Tr., xiiii. 385, tt «q., 398. 

• James TyUer, St. Tr., ixiii. 2 ; John Elder and William Stewrirt, 
iSiff., 25; James Smith and John UennoDS, Aufq 34; Jamea T, 
CallendBr, DM.. 84. 

* See Trial of Walter Beny nad James Robertson, St. Tr., niii. 70. 
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the proscribed cause of parliamentary reform, and 
as a member of the convention of delegates, was 
brought to trial before tbe High Court of Justiciary 
at Edinburgh, for sedition. Every incident of this 
trial marked the unfairness and cruel spirit of Ma 
judges. 

In deciding upon the relevancy of the indictment, 
they dilated upon the enormity of the offences 
charged, which, in their judgment, amounted almost 
to high treason, — upon the excellence of our con- 
stitution, ' and the terrors of the French revolution. 
It was plain that any attempt to amend our institu- 
tions was, in their eyes, a crime. All the jurymen, 
selected by the sheriff and picked by the presiding 
judge,' were members of an association at Goldsmith's 
Hall, who had erased Muir'a name from their books 
as an enemy to the constitution. He objected that 
such men had already prejudged his cause, but was 
told he might as well object to his judges, who had 
sworn to maintain the constitution ! The witnesses 
for the crown failed to prove any seditious speeches, 
— while they all bore testimony to the earnestness 
with which he had counselled order and obedience to 
the law. Throughout the trial, he was browbeaten 
and threatened by the judges. A contemptible 
witness against him was ' caressed by the prosecutor, 
and complimented by the court,' — while a witness of 
his own was hurriedly committed for concealing the 
truth, without hearing Muir on his behalf, who was 

' TheLord JuflfJCBClBrt(LordBrftiScM)termfdit 'thehappieat, 

tte bcfl^ and the most noble constiCnrion in the world, Ka' ' ■" ' 

beliave it poaaible to make a better.' — St. Tr., xiiii. 132. 
^ ' Stale Ti'., lix. 11 ». ; Cockburn'e Mem., 87. 
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told that ' he had do right or title to interfere in tn& 
business.' In the spirit of a bygone ago of judica- 
ture, the Lord Advocate denoimced ]\Iuir as a demon 
of sedition and mischief. He even urged it as a 
proof of guilt that a letter had been found amoii» 
his papers, addressed to JMr. Fyshe Palmer, who was 
about to be tried for sedition I 

Muir defended himself in a speech worthy of the 
talents and courage which were to be crushed by this 
prosecution. Little did they avail him. Ho knew 
that he was addressing men by whom his cause had 
been prejudged: but he appealed worthily to the 
public and to posterity ; and affirmed that he was 
tried, in truth, for promoting parliamentary reform. 
The Lord Justice Clerk, Brasfield,' confirmed this 
assertion, by charging the jury that to preach the 
necessity of reform, at a time of excitement, was 
seditious. This learned judge also harangued the 
jury upon parliamentary reform. ' The landed in- 
terest alone had a right to be represented,' he said ; 
* as for the rabble, who have nothing but personal 
property, what hold has the nation of them ? ' Need 
it be told that the jury returned a verdict of guilty ? 
And now the judges renewed their reflections upon 
the enormity of the prisoner's crimes. Lord Heu- 
derland noticed the applause with which Muir's noble 
defence had been received by the audience, — which 
could not but admire his spirit and eloquence, — as 
a proof of the seditious feelings of the people ; and 

' Bobcit McOaeon of Bnucfidd — Lord BraxilBld, ' mis Ihe Jeffreys 
of ScotJajid.' 'Let tham bring mo more prisoners, and I will find 
thcin law,' was said to have be«n hia language to the governmetit. — 
LoTi Cocfibum's Mtm., llfl. 
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though his lordship allowed that this incident shoidd 
not aggravate Muir'a puniahment, he proceeded to 
pass a sentence of transportation for fourteen jears. 
Lord Swinton could scarcely distinguish Muir'a 
Clime from high treason, and said, with a ferocity 
unworthy of a Christian judge, ' if punishment ad- 
equate to the crime of sedition were to be sought 
for, it could not be found in our law, now that tor- 
ture is happily abolished.' He concurred in the 
sentence of transportation, — referring to the Bomao 
law where seditious criminala ' aut in furcain tol- 
hmtur, aut bestiie objiaiuntur, aut in i/nmtlam 
d^iyrta/n.tur.'' ' We have chosen the mildest of these 
pTznishments,' said his lordship! Lord Abercromby 
and the Lord Justice Clerk thought the defendant 
fortunate in having escaped with bis life, — the 
penalty of treason ; and the latter, referring to the 
applause with which Muir had been greeted, ad- 
mitted that the circumstance had no little weight 
with him in considering the punishment.' 

WTiat was this but an avowal that public 
opinion was to be repressed and punished in the 
person of Muir, who was now within the grasp of 
the law ? And thus, without even the outward 
show of a fair trial, Muir stood sentenced to a 
punishment of imwarrantable, if not illegal, 
severity.* 

' SL Tr., siiii. 113-238; Lord Campbell's Lives of the Chancel- 
lors, Ti. 281. In rBference to this trial, Lord Cockbum sajs, ' '' 
instead of being a SunremB Court of Juetica, Bitting for tha trial 
gnilt or innocence, it had been an ancient commission appaintfid 
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1 There is little doobt that the law of Scotland did nob authorico 
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A few days after this trial, the Kev. 
Tbsim. Palmer' was tried for sedition before 
piiinin. Circuit Court of Justiciary at Perth. He 
i;fln. was charged with circukting an address 

from *A society of the friends of liberty to their 
fellow-citizens.' However strong the language of 
this paper,* its sole object was to secure a reform of 
the House of Commons, to whose corruption and 
dependence were attributed all the evils which it 
denounced. His trial was conducted with less 
intemperance than that of Muir, but scarcely with 
more fairness. In deciding upon the relevancy of 
the indictment, the judges entertained no doubt 
that the paper was eeditious, which they proved 
mainly by combating the truth of the propositions 
contained in it. The witnesses for the crown, who 
gave their evidence with much reluctance, proved 
that Palmer was not the author of the address ; bnt 
had corrected it, and softened many of its expres- 

the s«it*nca of transportatioD for Bedition, but of baiiisliment only. 
This waa atErmed oyer and over again. In 1797 Mr. Fox said ha 
was eatisEed, "not msrelj on the authority of ihe ni06t learned men 
of that conntrj, bnt on the infonnatioii he bod himself bepn able to 
acquire, that no such law did exist in Scotland, and that tliose who 
acted upon it. will one day be brought to a severe retriljution for 
their conduct.'— I^iW. HvA., xniii. 816. 

It Beems aUo that the Act 25 Geo. III. c. 46, for removing 
offenders, in Scotlmid, to places of temporaij canflnement, had ei. 
pirediu 1788; and that 'Muir and Pali ' ' 



' Mr. Palmer had taken ocdrrs in the Church of England, hut 
ailerwarda became an Unitarian Minister. 

- ' That portion of liberty yon onco enjoyed is fiat setting, wa 
fear, in the daikneae of despotism and tyranny,' ^ras the etrongest 
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Bions. That he was concerned in its printing and 
circulation, was clearly proved. 

The judicial views of sedition may be estimated 
from part of Lord Abercromby's summing up. 
' Gentlemon,' said he, ' the right of universal 
suffrage, the subjects of this country never enjoyed ; 
and were they to enjoy it, they would not long 
enjoy either liberty or a free constitution. You 
will, therefore, consider whether telling the people 
that they have a just right to what would un- 
ij^uestionably be tantamount to a total subversion of 
this constitution, is such a writing aa any person 
is entitled to compose, to print, and to publish.' 
When such opinions were declared from the bench, 
who can wonder if complaints were heard that the 
law punished as sedition, the advocacy of parlia- 
mentary reform ? Palmer was found guilty and 
sentenced to seven years' transportation, — not 
without intimations from Lord Abercromby and 
Lord Eskgrove that his crime so nearly amounted 
to treason, that he had narrowly escaped its 
piuiishment.' 

After these trials, the government resolved to put 
down the Convention of the Friends of the t^j^ioj 
People in Edinburgh, whose proceedings ^^J^ 
had become marked by greater extrava- aSaVai^ 
gance.' Its leaders were arrested, and its "**" 
papers seized. In January 1794, William Skirving, 

• St. Tr„ niii, 237. 

' It iras now called the British Convention of Delegates, &c. Ita 
insmhera were citizenE : iU plai^of meeting was coiled LibertfHaJl; 
it appointed secret CDtmnittefs, and spoke mysterianslj of a coavra- 
tioD of emergency. 
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the secretary, was tried for sedition, as being 
concerned in tlie publication of the address to the 
people, for which Palmer had alieady been con- 
victed, and in other proceedings of the convention. 
He was found guilty and sentenced to fourteen 
years' tranaportation. On hearing hie sentence, 
Skirving said : — ' My Lords, I know that what has 
been done these two days will be rejudged ; that ia 
my comfort, and all my hope.' ' That his guilt was 
assumed and prejudged, neither prosecutor nor 
judge attempted to disguise. The solicitor-general, 
in his opening speech, said : — ' The very name of 
British convention carries sedition along with it.' 
— r'And the British convention associated for 
what? For the purpose of obtaining universal 
suSrage : in other words, for the purpose of sub- 
verting the government of Great Britain.' And 
when Skirving, like Muir, objected to the jurors, as 
members of the Goldsmiths' HaU Association, Lord 
Eskgrove said, ' by making this objection, the panel 
is avowing that it was their purpose to overturn the 
government.' 

Matirice Margarot " and Joseph Gerrald,' who had 
MBrearot been sent by the London Corresponding 
^.^T"' Society to the Convention of the Friends of 
Marcn, 1734. ^g People at Edinburgh, were tried for 

' State Triak, xnii. 391-602. Hume'a Criminal Comnioiiteies 
weca compiled 'in a great measnre foe the purpose of indicating the 
proeeedingH al tlie Criminal Coart in theee cases of Bedition;' but 
'there is Bcarcaly one of his fayourile points that the legislati 

with the cordial assent of the public and of laivyers, ' "■ 

down.' — Zorif Coddna-jiB Mem., 164 ; aud see bia art. ii 
No. 167, art. T. 

' St, 1r., xxiii. 603. ' Ibid., BOS. 
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seditious spoeehes and other proceedings, in con- 
nection witli that convention ; and on being found 
guilty, were sentenced to fourteen years' transpor- 
tation.' 

The circumstances attending these trials, and 
the extreme severity of the aentencea, could TiMotitau 
not fail to raise animadversions in Par- ParUammt. 
liameut. The ease ofMr.Muir was brought ^^-j.^, 
before the Lords by Earl Stanhope ; " and ""■ "'^ 
that of Mr. Fyshe Palmer before the Commons, on a 
petition from himself, presented by Mr. Sheridan. ' 

The cases of Muir and Palmer were afterwards 
more fully laid before the House of Commons, by 
Mr. Adam. He contended, in an able speech, that 
the offences with which they had been charged were 
no more than leasing-making, according to the law 
of Scotland,* for which no such pnnishmeut as trans- 
portation could be inflicted. He also called attention 
to many of the circumstances connected with these 
trials, in order to show their unfairness ; and moved 
for a copy of the record of Muir' a trial. The trials 
and sentences were defended by the Lord Advocate, 
Mr. Windham, and Mr. Pitt ; and strongly censured 
by Mr. Shoridan, Mr. Whitbrcad, Mr. Grey, and Mr. 
Fox. The latter denounced, with eloquent indig- 

' Mr. Foi Baid of Gerrald, in 1797i 'Wa elfgant and uaefnl at- 
tainmenta m^e him dear to the circles of literatnra aad taste. Bred 
to enjofmenta, in which his aecomplishmontB Gtted him to partici- 
pate, and endowed with talents that rendered him Taluable t^ hia 
coantry, . , . the panishmeat to each a man was certain desCli, and 

accordinglj' he Bank iinder the sentence, the y'"*"— "* "-■ - 

wonnded Bcnsibility.' — Fori. Mist., ixiiii. 617 

' Pari. Hist., m. 1298, ' IbiA 

* Scuts Act of Q. Aime, 1 703, c. 4. 
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nation, some of the extravagant eipressioiiB Thicli 
had proceeded from the bench, and esclaimed, ' God 
help the people who have such judges!' The motion 
was refused by a large majority.' 

These cases were again incidentally brought into 

I awi, discussion, upon a motion of Mr. Adam res- 
pecting the criminal law of Scotland.' They were 
alao discussed in the House of Lords, upon a motion 
AmiLioih. of Lord Lauderdale, but without any 
resnlts.' 

The prisoners were without redress, but their 
BymMtJir sufferings excited a strong popular sympa- 
priBMn. thy, especially in Scotland. ' These trials,' 
says Lord Cockbum, ' sank deep, not merely into 
the popular mind, but into the minds of all men 
who thought. It was by these proceedings, more 
than by any other wrong, that the spirit of discon- 
tent justified itself throughout the rest of that age,' * 
This strong sense of injustice rankled in the minds 
of a whole generation of Scotchmen, and after fifty 
years, found expression in the Martyrs' Memorial 
on Calton Hill.' 

Meanwhile, some of the cases of sedition tried by 
other MM 1^^ com:ts, in England, brought ridicule 
fa^liSd. upon the administration of justice. Daniel 



Ajes, 33; Noes, I71 ; Pari. Hist., ixx. ]486. 
Ibid., mi. 64. 
" \, 263. For an aeeount of the snfferings of Muir and Pal- 
board of the hulks, Bcs St. Tr., xxiii. 377, «oft. Palmer, 
OemJd, and Slurring died abroad; Itluir oscaped to Ennipe, and 
died in Paris, in 1799.— Ann. Eeg„ 1797. Cliron., p. 1*, and 1799, 
Chmn., p. 9. 

" Locd Cockbum'fl Mem., 102; Belslium's HieL, \x. 77-80. 
ZlTKtedlEll. 
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Isaac Eaton was tried for publishing a contemptible 
pamplilet entitled ' Politics for the people, Daniaiiwao 
or Hog's Wash,' in which the king was 24111,1794.' 
supposed to be typified under the character of a game 
cock. It was a ridiculous prosecution, chaxacter- 
istic of the times: the culprit escaped, and the 
lawyers were laughed at.' 

Another prosecution, of more formidable preten- 
sions, was brought to an issue, in April rhomM 
1794. Thomas Walker, an eminent mer- Miinchil5t«, 
chant of Manchester, and six other persons, Aptu um.' 
were charged with a conspiracy to overthrow the 
constitution and government, and to aid the French 
in the invasion of these shores. This charge 
expressed all the fears with which the government 
were harassed, and its issue exposed their extrava- 
gance. The entire charge was founded upon the 
evidence of a disreputable witness, Thomas Dunn, 
whose falsehoods were so transparent that a verdict 
of acquittal was immediately taken, and the witness 
was committed for his perjury. The arms that 
were to have overturned the government and con- 
stitution of the country, proved to be mere children's 
toys, and some firearms which Mr. Walker had 
obtained to defend his own house against a church 
and king mob, by whom it had been assailed,' 
That such a case could have appeared to the officers 
of the crown worthy of a public trial, is evidence of 
the heated imagination of the time, which discovered 
conspiracies and treason in all the actions of men. 

" St. Tr., axiii. 1014. • Ibid., 1053. 
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It was not until late in the session of 1794, that 
Kinr" the ministerB laid before ParUament any 
respeotma evidence of seditious practices. But in 
practices, May 1794, some of the leading members 
iTM. ' of the democratic societies having been 
arrested, and their papers seized, a message from 
the king was delivered to both Houses, stating that 
he had directed the books of certain corresponding 
Majisth. societies to be laid before them.' In the 
Commons, these papers were referred to a secret 
committee, which first reported \ipon the proceed- 
ings of the Society for Constitutional Information, 
and the London Corresponding Society ; and pro- 
nounced its opinion that measures were being taken 
for assembHng a general convention ' to supersede 
the House of Commons in its representative capacity, 
and to assume to itself all the functions and powers 
of a national legislature.'* It was also stated that 
measures had recently been taken for providing 
arms, to be distributed amongst the members of the 
societies. No sooner had the report been read, than 
Mr. Pitt, after recapitulating the evidence upon 
which it was founded, moved for a bill to suspend 
the habeas corpus act, which was rapidly passed 
through both Houses.^ 

A secret committee of the Lords reported that ' a 

traitorous conspiracy had been formed for 

the subversion of the established laws and 

constitution, and the introduction of that 

system of anarchy and confusion which has fatally 

■ Parf. Hist., sxsi. 471. = /iW., *! 

" See Chap. XI. 
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prevailed in France.' * And the committee of the \ 

Commons, in a Becond report, revealed 5^^^^ \. 

evidence of the secret manufactiire of arms, ^^S*cmi- ■! 

in connection with the societies, — of other SJ^.'*^'™" I 

designs dangerous to the public peace, — J™^^'*'' j 

and of proceedings ominously formed upon the J 

French model," A second report was also issued, 
on the following day, from the committee of the , 

Lords.* They were followed hy loyal addresses from | 

both Houses, espressing their indignation at these 
seditious practices, and the determination to support '1 

the constitution and peace of the country.* I'he ' 

■warmest friends of free discussion had no sympathy j 

with sedition, or the dark plots of political fanatics : 
but, relying upon the loyalty and good conduct of 
the people, and the soundness of the constitution, 
they steadily contended that these dangers wore 
esaggerated, and might be safely left, to the ordinary 
administration of the law. 

Notwithstanding the dangers disclosed in these 
reports, prosecutions for seditious libel, Trials tor 
toth in England and Ireland, were singu- liUeKirW. 
larly infelicitous. The convictions secured were few 
compared with the aeijuittals; and the evidence 
was so often drawn from spies and informers, that a 
fltorm of unpopularity was raised against the govern- 
ment. Classes, heartily on the side of order, began 
to be alarmed for the public liberties. They were 
willing that libellers should be punished : but pro- 
tested against the privacy of domestic life being 
> Purl. Hist., mi. S7*. ' I'M., eB8. 
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Invaded tgr spies, who trafficked npcm the e 
of the tinwa.' 

Crimea more seriom thaa seditions wntiiigs i 
-i-i . ^1. DOW to be repressed. Traibuoas a 
"*^ ■ conspiring to subvert the laws and < 
totion, were to be asailed, and their leaders brot^fat 
to justice. If they had been guilty of treason, all 
good subjects prayed that they might be convicted : 
but thoiigbtfiil men, accustomed to free discnssioo 
and association for political purposes, dreaded lest 
the rights and liberties of the people should be 
Escrifieed to the public apprehensions. 

In 1794, Robert Watt and David Downie were 
n^tA tried, in Scotland, for high treason. They 
•MMrid were accused of a conspiracy to call a 
*Wi *— wi. convention, with a view to usurp legisla- 
awL VM. tive power, to procure arms, and resist the 
■ajal authority. That their designs were dangerous 
lad cziminal waa Euf&ciently proved, and was after- 
m^ confeffied by Watt. A general convention 
iR» to be a^embled, comprising representatives 
ftunx England, Scotland, and Ireland, and supported 
ftyaa anoed insurrection. The troops were to be 
I oi overpo'wered, the public offices and banks 
► xaA the kiug compelled to dismiss his 
S and dissolve parliament. These alarming 
e discussed by seven obscure individuals 
^ of whom Watt, a spy, was the leader, 
adfeii^Mf^Smnue, a mechanic, the treasurer. Two 
utltft^^W won withdrew from the conferences of 

Adolpbna' Hiat., ri. 45, 46. 
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the conspirators ; and foiu- became witnesses for the 
crown. Forty-seven pikes had been made, "but none 
had been distributed. Seditious writing and speak- 
ing, and a criminal conspiracy, were too evidently 
established : but it was only by straining the dan- 
gerous doctrines of constructive treason, that the 
prisoners could be convicted of that graver crime. 
They were tried separately, and both being found 
guilty, received sentence of death.' Watt was 
executed: but Downie, having been recommended 
to mercy by the jury, received a pardon.* It was 
the first conviction yet obtained for any of those 
traitorous designs, for the reality of which Parlia- 
ment had been induced to vouch. 

While awaiting more serious events, the public 
■were excited by the discovery of a regi- rue pop- 
cide plot. The conspirators were members sept- i"m. 
of the much-dreaded Corresponding Society, and had 
concerted a plan for assassinating the king. Their 
murderous instrument was a tube, or air-gun, through 
which a poisoned arrow was to be shot ! No wonder 
that this foul conspiracy at once received the name 
of the ' Pop-Gun Plot ! ' A sense of the ridiculous 
prevailed over the fears and loyalty of the people.' 

• St. Te., nili. 1167; ^id., niv. U. Not long before tha com- 
missioD of those Eicta irhicb <»9t him his life, WMt had bcea giTiog 
infbimation to Mr. SecretsiyDiiadaa of dangeioiiB plots which never 
eiistad ; and enspicions werB entertained that if his criminal eag- 
gestions had been adopted bj others, and a real plot put in move- 
ment, he ivould have been the first to expose it and to claim a rewaid 
for hill dlsclosores. If snch was his design the ' biter wai ' ' ' 
he feU a aacrifioe to Uie sridence of hia confaderates. — St, G 
1325; Bclsbam's Hist., ii. 227- 

' Speech of Mr. Curwen in defeniw of Downie, St. Tr., 1 
Speeeh of Mr. Ersfcine in defence of Hardy, JIM., 964, 4c. 

' Crossfield, the chief conspirator, being abroad, the other trail 
TOL. II. * X 
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But before the ridicule excited by the discovery of 
such a plot had subsided, trials of a far graver 
character were approaching, in which not only the 
lives of the accused, but the credit of the executive, 
the wisdom of Parliament, and the liberties of the 
people were at stake. 

Parliament had declared in JUay ' ' that a traito- 
stitaiTiiiiB '''"^ ^^'^ detestable conspiracy had been 
^'*'- formed for subverting the existing laws 

and constitution, and for introducing the system of 
anarchy and confusion which has so lately prevailed 
in France.' In October, a special commission was 
p^g^^ issued for the trial of the leaders of this 
>'**■ conspiracy. The grand jury returned a true 

bill against Thomas Hardy, John Home Tooke, John 
Thelwall, and nine other prisoners, for high treason. 
These persons were members of tlie London Corre- 
sponding Society, and of the Society for Constitn- 
tionallnformation, which had formed the subject of 
the reports of secret committees, and had inspired 
the government with so much apprehension. It had 
been the avowed object of both these societies to 
obtain parliamentary reform : but the prisoners were 
charged with conspiring to break the public peace, 
— to excite rebellion,— to depose the king and put 
him to death, and alter the legislature and govern- 
ment of the country, — to summon a convention of 
the people for effecting these traitorous designs, — 
to write and issue letters and addresses, in order to 

were not brought to trial for nearly two years, when CrossSclJ and 
hia confederates were all acquitted.— St. Tr., nri. 1. 

\ Pream'ble to Habeas Corpus auBpsneion Act, 31 Geo. III. c, 54. 
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assemble such a convention; and to provide ai'ms 
for the purpose of resisting the king's authority. 

[ Never, since the revolution, had prisoners been 
placed at so gi-eat a disadvantage, in defending them- 
selves &om charges of treason. They were accTised 
of the very crimes which Parliament had declai'ed to 
be rife throughout the country ; and in addressing 
the grand jury, Chief Justice Eyre had referred to 
the recent act, as evidence of a wide-spread conspi- 
racy to subvert the government. 

The first prisoner brought to trial was a simple 
mechanic, Thomas Hardy, — a shoemaker by Triai ot 

Hardj, Oct 

trade, and secretary of the London Corre- 28th, iim. 
sponding Society, Day after day, evidence was pro- 
duced by the cro^vn, first to establish the existence 
and character of this conspiracy; and secondly to 
prove that the prisoner was concerned in it. This 
evidence having already convinced Parliament of a 
dangerous conspiracy, the jury were naturally pre- 
disposed to accept it as conclusive ; and a conspiracy 
being established, the prisoner, as a member of the 
societies concerned in it, could scarcely escape from 
the meshes of the general evidence. Instead of 
being tried for his own acts or language only, he was 
to be held responsible for all the proceedings of 
these societies. If they had plotted a revolution, 
he must be adjudged a traitor ; and if he should be 
found guilty, what members of these societies would 
be safe. 

The evidence produced in this trial proved, 
indeed, that there had been strong excitement, 
intemperate language, impracticable projects of 
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reform, an extensive correspondence and popular 
organisation. Many things had been said and done, 
by persons connected with these societies, which 
probably amounted to sedition : but nothing ap- 
proaching either the dignity or the wickedness of 
treason. Their chief offence consisted in their 
efforts to assemble a general convention of the 
people, ostensibly for obtaining parliamentary re- 
form, — but in reality, it was said, for subverting 
the government. If their avowed object was the 
true one, clearly no offence had been committed, 
iSuch combinations had already been formed, and 
were acknowledged to be lawful, jMr. Pitt himself, 
the Duke of Richmond, and some of the first men 
in the state bad been concerned in them. If the 
prisoner had other designs, — concealed and un- 
lawful, — it was for the prosecution to prove their 
existence, by overt acts of treason. Maay of the 
crown witnesses, themselves members of the societies, 
declared their innocence of all traitorous designs ; 
while other witnesses gained little credit when 
exposed as spies and informers. 

It was only by pushing the doctrines of con- 
structive treason to the most dangerous extremes, 
that such a crime could even be inferred. Against 
these perilous doctrines Mr. Erskine had already 
successfully protested in the case of Lord George 
Grordon; and now again he exposed and refuted 
them, in a speech which, as Mr. Home Tooke justly 
said, ' will live for ever.' ' The shortcomings of the 

> The cDnclusion of his epaoch was received iritli acelnmations by 
tll9 EpEClatora who thpcraged Lha conrt, and by Iho multitudes but- 
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evidence, and the consimunate skill and eloquence 
of the counsel for the defence, secured the acquittal 
of the prisoner,' 

Notwithstanding their discomfiture, the advisers 
of the crown resolved to proceed with the trial of 
Mr. John Home Tooke, an accomplished scholar 
and witj and no mean disputant. His defence was 
easier than that of Hardy. It had previously been 
douhtful how far the fairness and independence of a 
jury could be relied upon. Why should they be 
above the influences and prejudices wjiich seemed 
to prevail everywhere ? In his defence of Horne 
Tooke, Mr. Erskine could not resist adverting to his 
anxieties in the previous trial, when even the 
' protecting Commons had been the accusers of his 
client, and had acted as a solicitor to prepare the 
very briefe for the prosecution.' But now that 
juries could be trusted, as in ordinary times, the 
case was clear ; and Home Tooke was acquitted.' 

The groundless alarm of the government, founded 
upon the unfaithful reports of spies, was well 
esempUfied in the case of Home Tooke. He had 
received a letter from Mr. Joyce, containing the 
ominous words ' Can you be ready by Thursday ? ' 
The question was believed to refer to some rising, 

roimding it. Fearful that tiair numbers and zeal should have the 
appearance of QTerawing the judgee and jurj, and interfering with 
t£e administratioD of justice, Hr. Srskine went out and addressed 
the crowd, beseeching them to disperse. ' In a few minnt^s there 
vaa scacpelja person tobeEeenneai the Court.' — ISetea to EnHae'i 
^)eechea, iii. 502. 

' State Tr., xiiv. ISiErskine's 
Lives of the Chaneellota, \' 

'- St, Ti-., UT. 715. 
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or other alarming act of treason : but it turned ont 1 
that it related only to ' a list of the titles, offices, 
and pensions bestowed by Mr, Pitt upon Mr. Pitt, 
his relations, biends, and dependents.' ' And again, 
Mr. Tooke, seeing Mr. Gray, an enterprising 
traveller, present at a meeting of the Constitutional 
Society, had humorously observed that he 'was 
disposed to go to greater lengths than any of us 
would choose to follow him ; ' an observation which 
was faithfully reported by a spy, as evidence of 
dangerous designs.' 

Messrs. Bonney, Joyce, Kyd, and Holcroft were- 
other next arraigned, but the attorney-general, 

ffiKbonwi, having twice failed in obtaining a eon- 
ii«. ' viction upon the evidence at his com- 
Thrtwaii. mand, consented to their acquittal and 
discharge.* But Thelwall, against whom the pro- 
Becution had some additional evidence personal 
to himself, was tried, and acquitted. After this last 

■ failure, no further trials were adventured upon. 

The other prisoners, for whose trial the special 
commission had been issued, were discharged, as well 
as several prisoners in the country, who had been 
implicated in the proceedings of the obnoxious 
societies. 

Most fortunate was the result of these trials, 
tnnow. Had the prisoners been found guilty, and 
wtrinia. suffered death, a sense of injustice would 
.ve aroused the people to dangerous exaspe- 
ration. The right of free discussion and asso- 
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elation would have been branded as treason : public 
liberty would have been crushed; and no man 
would have been safe from the vengeance of the 
government. But now it was acknowledged, tbat 
if the executive bad been too easily alarmed, and 
Parliament too readily persuaded of the exist- 
ence of danger, the administration of justice bad 
not been tampered with ; and that, even in the 
midst of panic, an English jury would see right 
done between the crowu and the meanest of its 
subjects,' And while the people were made sensible 
of their freedom, ministers were checked for a time 
in their perilous career. Nor were these trials, 
however impolitic, without their uses. On the 
one hand, the alar mists were less credulous of 
dangers to the state : on the other, the folly, the 
rashness, the ignorance, and criminality of many of 
the persons connected with political associations 



On the meeting of Parliament, in December, the 
failure of these prosecutions at once D^bstsain 
became the subject of discussion. Even onthetdnia, 
ou the formal reading of the Clandestine I's*- 
Outlawries Bill, Mr. Sheridan urged the immediate 
repeal of the act for the euapension of the Habeas 
Corpus. While he and other members of the op- 
position contended that the trials had discredited 
the evidence of dangerous plots, ministers declined 

' Mr. Speaker AddiogWin, writing after theaa events, said, 
of mora coDBequence to maintain the ciedit of a mild and nnpr^u- 
diced adminiBtration of justice than even to eonvift a Jacobin. — 
Fcltcw's Life of Lord Sidmoulh, i. 132. Scs also Belsliam'a Hist., 
>x.2ii, Cartwtight'sLife, i. 210; Holcroft's Mem., ii, '"" 
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to accept any Buch conclusion. Tlie solicitor- | 
general maintained that tlie only effect of the late I 
verdicts was, that the persons acqiiitted could not 
be again tried for the same offence ; ' and added, 
that if the juries had been as well informed as 
himself, they would have arrived at a different 
conclusion ! These expressions, for which he waa 
rebuked and ridiculed by Mr. Fox, were soon im- 
proved upon by Mr. Windham. The latter wished 
the opposition 'joy of the innocence of an acquitted 
felon,' — words which, on being called to order, he 
was obliged to explain away.' 

A few days afterwards, Mr. Sheridan moved for 
jmi sai *^® repeal of the Habeas Corpus Suspension 
iiw. Act, in a speech abounding in wit, sarcasm, 

and personalities. The debate elicited a speech from 
Mr. Erskine, in which he proved, in the clearest 
manner, that the acquittal of the prisoners had been 
founded upon the entire disbelief of the jury in any 
traitorous conspiracy, — such aa had been alleged to 
exist. Hia arguments were combated by Mr. 
Serjeant Adair, who, in endeavouring to prove that 
the House had been right, and the juries in error, 
was naturally rewarded with the applause of his 
audience. His speech called forth this happy retort 
of Mr. Fox. The learned gentleman, he said, ' ap- 
pealed from the jury to the House. And here let 
me adore the trial by jury. When this speech was 
made to another jury, — a speech which has been to- 
night received with such plaudits that we seemed 



' Pari. Hist., E 
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ready ire jpediius 'ill. gententiam, — it was received 
with a cold " not guilty." ' The minister maintained 
a haughty silence : but being appealed to, said that 
it would probably bo necessary to continue the act. 
Mr. Sheridan's motion was supported by no more 
than forty-one votes.' 

The debate was soon followed by the introduction 
of the Continuance Bill. The government, BnBpension 
not having any further evidence of public corpnaAct, 
danger, relied upon the facts already dia- I'ss- 
closed in Parliament and in the courts. Upon these 
they insisted, with as much confidence aa if there had 
been no trials ; while, on the other side, the late 
verdicts were taken as a conclusive refutation of all 
proofs hitherto offered by the executive. These 
arguments were pressed too far, on either side. 
Proofs of treason had failed : proofs of seditious ac- 
tivity abounded. To condemn men to death on such 
evidence was one thing : to provide securities for 
the public peace was another : but it was clear that 
the public danger had been magnified, and its 
character misapprehended. The bill waa speedily 
passed by both Houses.' 

While many prisoners charged with sedition had 
been released, after the state trials, Henry tubioe 
liedhead Yorke was excepted from this in- bh^e^ 
dulgence. He was ayoungmanof consid- J^^'' 
erahle talent, just twenty-two years old ; ^'°''' 
and had entered into politics when a mere boy, with 
more zeal than discretion. In April 1794, he had 
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itssembled a meetiDg at Caatle Hill, Sheffield, whom 
he addressed, in strong and inflammatory language, 
upon the corruptions of the House of Commons, and 
the necessity for parliamentary reform. The pro- 
ceedings at this meeting were subsequently printed 
and published: but it was not proved that Mr. 
Yorke was concerned in the publication, nor that it 
contained an accurate report of his speech. Not 
long afterwards, he was arrested on a charge of high 
treason. After a long imprisonment, this charge 
waa abandoned: but in July 1795, he was at length 
brought to trial at the York Assizes, on a charge of 
conspiracy to defame the House of Commons, and ex- 
cite a spirit of disaffection and sedition amongst the 
people. He spoke ably in Ma own defence ; and Mr. 
Justice Rooke, before whom he was tried, admitted 
in his charge to the jury that the language of the 
prisoner, — presuming it to be correctly reported, — 
would have been innocent at another time and under 
other circumstances : but that addressed to a large 
meeting, at a period of excitement, it was dangerous 
to the public peace. The jury being of the same 
opinion, found a verdict of guilty ; and the defend- 
ant was sentenced to a fine of 200J., and two years' 
imprisonment in Dorchester gaol.' 

The year 1795 was one of suffering, excitement, 
nwiiewaiia uneasiness, and disturbance: 'the time 
riote.noj. ^jjg p^^ of joint.' The pressure of the war 
upon industry, aggravated by two bad harvests, was 
aiready beginning to be felt. Want of employment 



' St. Tr., siv. looa. 
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and scarcity of food, as usual, provoked political 
discontent ; and the events of the last three years 
had made a wide hreach between the government 
and the people.' Until then, the growth of freedom 
had been rapid : many constitutional abuses had 
already been corrected ; and the people, trained 
to free thought and discussion, had been encouraged 
by the first men of the age, — by Chatham, Fox, 
Grey, and the younger Pitt liimself, — -to hope for a 
wider representation as the consummation of their 
liberties. But how had the government lately 
responded to these popular influences ? By prose- 
cutions of the press, — by the punishment of political 
discussion as a crime, — by the proatription of parlia- 
mentary reformers, as men guiltv cf sedition and 
treason, — and by startling lestraints upon public 
liberty. Deeply disturbed and discontented was 
the public mind. Bread riots, and excited meetings 
in favour of parliamentary reform, disclosed the 
mixed feelings of the populace. These discontents 
were inflamed by the mischievous activity of the 
London Corresponding Society,'' emboldened by its 
triumphs over the government, and by demagogues 
begotten by the agitation of the times. On the 
26th of October a vast meeting was assembled by 
the London Corresponding Society at Copenhagen 
House, at which 150,000 persons were said to have 
been present. An address to the nation was agreed 
to, in which, among other stirring appeals, it was 

' Ann. Eeg., 17B8, p. 7 ; Histoi^ of the Two Acts, Introduction. 

- See their addresses to the nation and the king, Jirno 29th, 1795, 
in support of unireraal suffrage and llnnaal pacliameDts. — Eui. of 
the Tmo Acta, aO-S7. 
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said ' We have lives, and are ready to devote them, 
either separately or collectively, for the salvation of 
the country.' This was followed by a remonstrance 
to the king, urging parliamentary reform, the 
removal of ministers, and a speedy peace. Several 
resolutions were also passed describing the sufferings 
of the people, the load of taxation, and the necessity 
of universal suffrage and annual parliaments. The 
latter topic had been the constant theme of all their 
proceedings ; and however strong their language, no 
other object had ever been avowed. The meeting 
dispersed without the least disorder. 

Popular excitement was at its height, when the 
Attack upon king was about to open Parliament in 
S^.^&. person. On the 29th of October, the Park 
"^^' and streets were thronged with an excited 

multitude, through which the royal procession was 
to pass, on its way to Westminster. Instead of the 
cordial acclamations with which the king had 
generally been received, he was now assailed with 
groans and hisses, and cries of 'Give us bread,'- — 
'No Pitt,' — 'No war,' — 'No famine.' His state 
carriage was pelted, and one missile, apparently from 
an air-gun, passed through the window. In all his 
dominions, there was no man of higher courage than 
the king himself He bore these attacks upon his 
person with unflinching firmness ; and proceeded to 
deliver his speech from the throne, without a trace 
of agitation. On his return to St. James's, these 
outrages were renewed, the glass panels and windows 

' HUt. of tha Two Acta, 98-108. 
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of the carriage were broken to pieces ; ' and after the 
king had alighted, the caiTiage itself was nearly 
demolished by the moh. His Majesty, in passing 
from St. James'B to Buckingham House in his 
private carriage, was again beset hy the tumultuous 
crowd ; and was only rescued from fiirther moles- 
tation hy the timely arrival of some horse-g;uards, 
who had been dismissed from duty.^ 

These disgraceful outrages, reprobated by good 
men of all classes, were made the occasion Propima- 
of fiurther encroachments upon the political fuwreaes. 
privileges of the people. Both Houses immediately 
concurred in an address to his Majesty, expressing 
their abhon'ence of the late events. This was suc- 
ceeded by two proclamations, — one offer- o^t, ^xa, 
ing rewards for the apprehension of the 
authors and abettors of these outrages ; and the other 
adverting to recent meetings near the metropolis, 
followed by the atta,ck upon the king ; and kov. 4. 
calling upon the magistrates and all good subjects 
to aid in preventing such meetings, and in appre- 
hending persons who should deliver inflammatory 
speeches or distribute seditious papers. Both these 
proclamations were laid before Parliament, and Lord 
Grenville introduced into the House of TrensonQiiiB 
Lords a bill founded upon them, for the bIJ"^. 
'preservation of his Majesty's person and *"^ 
government against treasonable practices hot. cth. 
and attempts.' 

' ' 'WTiflu a 6ton8 was thrown at one of iiis glasses in roturning 
home, the ting aaid, " That is a stone, — you see the difference from 
a tiillel." ' — Lord, Cdchester'a Diary, i. 3. 

'' Ana. Eeg., 1798, p, 9 ; History of the Two Acta, 1706, 1-21 ; 
Lord Coldiester's Diar;-, i. 'I. 
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This bill introduced a new law of treason, 
riance with the principles of the existing law, the 
operation of which had gravely dissatisfied the gov- 
enunent, in the recent state trials. The proof of 
overt acts of treason was now to be dispensed witli ; 
and any person compassing and devising the death, 
bodily harm, or restraint of the king, or his depo- 
sition, or the le\'yiug of war upon him, in order to 
compel hiin to change bis measures or counsels, or 
.who should express such designs by any printing, 
writing, preaching, or malicious and advised speak- 
ing, shonld suffer the penalties of high treason.^ 
Any person who by writing, printing, preaching, or 
speaking should incite the people to hatred or con- 
tempt of his Majesty, or the established government 
and constitution of the realm, would be liable to the 
penalties of a high misdemeanour ; and on a second 
conviction, to banishment or transportation. The 
act was to remain in force during the life of the 
king, and till the end of the nest session after his 



1 



It was at once perceived that the measure was an 
alarming encroachment upon freedom of opinion. 
Its opponents saw in it a statutory prohibition to 
discuss parliamentary reform. The most flagrant 
abuses of the government and constitution were 
henceforth to be sacred from exposure. To speak 
of them at all would excite hatred and contempt ; 
and silence was therefore to be imposed by law. 
Nor were the arguments by which this measure was 

I The prorisiDD cancenuDg preafhiug aad adriscd apeiikiiig via 
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supported such as to qualify its otnoxious provisions. 
So grave a statesman as Lord Grenville claimed 
credit for it as being copied from acta passed in the 
reigns of Queen EHzaboth and Charles II., — ' ap- 
prove! times,' as Ms Lordship ventured to afErm.' 
/Dr. Horslej). Bishop of Rochester, 'did not know 
what the mass of the people in any country had to 
do with the laws, but to obey them.' This consti- 
tutional maxim he repeated on another day, and was 
BO impressed with its excellence that he exclaimed, 
* My Lords, it is a maxim which I ever will main- 
tiiin, — I will maintain it to the death, — I will main- 
tain it under the axe of the guillotine,' " And not- 
withstanding the obloquy wiiich this sentiment 
occasioned, it was, in truth, the principle and es- 
sence of the bill which he was supporting. 

Within a week the bill was passed through all its 
Btagea, — there being only seven dissentient -^^^^ ^^^ 
peers, — and sentto the House of Commons.' ''*'■ 

But before it reached that house, the Commons 
had been occupied by the discussion of an- Beiitiom 
other measure equally alarming. On the bq^kot. 
loth November, the king's proclamations ^""^ 
were considered, when Mr. Pitt founded upon them 
a bill to prevent seditious meetings. Following the 

I Pari, Hist., xisii 245 ; Lord Colchester's Diaty, i. 6. 

' FhtL HisL, xxxii. 26S. Hia exploDB^ona in no degree modified 
the eitasme dasgor of tliis ootrageouB doctrine. He admitted tbat 
where tbere were lawa bearing upon the particular interests of 
certain persous or bodies of men, snch persons might meet and 
discuss them. In do other ca^es had the people anjlhing to do wilb 
the laws, i. e., they bad no right to an opinion upon any queEtion of 
puhlie policy t Sea ui/grta. Vol. II. 01. 
' 1}M„ xxxii. 214-272 ; Laid Colchester's Dior;, i. b, G. 
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same reasoning as these proclamations, he attributed 
the outrages upon his Majesty, on the opening of 
Parliament, to seditious meetings, by which the dis- 
aflFection of the people had been inflamed. He 
proposed tliat no meeting of more than fifty persons 
(except county and borough meetings duly called) 
should be held, for considering petitions or addresses 
for alteration of matters in church or state, or for 
discussing any grievance, without previous notice to 
a magistrate, who should attend to prevent any 
proposition or discourse tending to bring into hatred 
or contempt the sovereign, or the government and 
constitution. The magistrate would be empowered 
to apprehend any person making such proposition 
or discourse. To resist him would be felony, pun- 
ishable with death. If be deemed the proceedings 
tumultuous, he might disperse the meeting ; and 
WEB indemnified if any one was killed jn its disper- 
sion. To restrain debating societies and political 
lectures, he proposed to introdiice provisions for the 

I licensing and supervision of lecture-rooms by magis- 
trates. 
When this measure bad been propoimded, Mr. 
Fox's indignation burst forth. That the outrage 
upon the king had been caused by public meetings, 
he denounced as a flimsy pretext ; and denied that 
there was any ground for such a measure. ' Say at 
once,' be exclaimed, ' that a free constitution is no 
longer suited to us; say at once, in a manly manner, 
that on a review of the state of the world, a free 
constitution is not flt for you ; conduct yoiu:selves at 
-—- 
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your freedom, and actnowledge and accept of des- 
potism. But do not mock the understandings and 
feelings of mankind, "by telKng the world that you 
are free.' 

He showed that the bill revived the very prin- 
ciples of the Licensing Acts. They had sought to 
restrain the printing of opinions of which the govern- 
ment disapproved : this proposed to check the free 
utterance of opinions upon public affairs. Instead 
of leaving discussion free, and reserving the powers 
of the law for the punishment of offences, it was 
again proposed, after an interval of a hundred years, 
to license the thoughts of men, and to let none go 
forth without the official dicatur. With the views 
of a statesman in advance of his age, he argued, 
' Vt'e have seen and heard of revolutions in other 
states. Were they owing to the freedom of popular 
opinions ? Were they owing to the facility of popu- 
lar meetings ? Xo, sir, they were owing to the re- 
verse of these ; and therefore, I say, if we wish to 
avoid the danger of such revolutions, we should put 
ourselves in a state as different from them as pos- 
sihle.' Forty-two members only could be found to 
resist the introduction of this hill.' 

Each succeeding stage of the bill occasioned re- 
newed discussions upon its principles.^ koi. Mih 
But when its details were about to he con- '^*''' 
sidered in committee, Mr. Fox, Mr. Erskine, Mr. 
Grey, Mr. Lambton, Mr. \niitbread, and the other 



' Ajes, 214 ; Noes, *2, Pari. ffisL, mi 
ehcsCar'a Diary, i. 6. 

' Pari. Hiet., nxii. 300-364, 367-42^. 
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opponents of the measure, rose from their seats and 1 
withdrew from the House.' Mr. Sheridan alone 
remained, not. as he Baid. to orooose anv amend- 



I 
I 



remained, not, as he Baid, to propose any amend- 
ments to the bill, — for none but the omission of 
every clause would make it acceptable, — but merely 
D«c3ni. to watch its progress through the comnoit- 
tee.* The secedera returned on the third reading, 
and renewed their opposition to the bill ; but it was 
passed by a vast majority.* 

Meanwhile, the Treasonable Practices Bill having 
Tre«on»bi8 besn brought from the Lords, had aJao 



Not. isui'. irritation of debate provoked t 
on both sides tending to increase the public ex- 
citement. Mr. Fox said that if ' ministers were 
deteiTuined, by means of the corrupt influence they 
possessed in the two Houses of Parliament, to pass 
the bills, in direct opposition to the declared sense 
of a great majority of the nation ; and should they 
be put in force with all their rigorous provisions, if 
his opinion were asked by the people, as to their 
obedience, he should tell them that it was no longer 
a question of moral obligation and duty, but of 
prudence,' He expressed this strong opinion ad- 
visedly, and repeated and justified it again and 
again, with the encouragement of Mr. Sheridan, Mr. 
Grey, Mr. Whitbread, and other earnest opponents 
of the bills.* On the other side, this menace was 

' FarL Hist., xsiii. 300-36*. 387-422 ; Lord Colchefiter's Diary, 

II. 

' Pari. Hlff. inii., 422. 

' Ayea. 266; Noes, 61. mi.., i22-470. 

* ParL Hist., nLiii. 383, 385, 386, 392, 461- 
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met by a statement of Mr. Windham, ' that minis- 
ters were determined to exert a rigour "beyond the 
law, as exercised in ordinary times and under ordi- 
nary circumstances.' ' 

After repeated discussions in both Houses, the 
bills were eventually passed,' During Tsabiu* 
their progress, however, large classes of opp^tfan 
the people, whose liberties were threat- ""'<''''"'"■ 
ened, had loudly remonstrated against them. The 
higher classes generally supported the government, 
in these and all other repressive measures. In their 
terror of democracy, they had unconseiously ceased 
to respect the time-honoured doctrines of constitu- 
tional liberty. They saw only the dangers of popular 
license ; and scarcely heeded the privileges which 
their ancestors had prized. But on the other side 
were ranged many eminent men, who still fearlessly 
asserted the rights of the people, and were sup- 
ported by niunerous popular demonstrations. 

On the 10th November, the "Whig Club held an 
extraordinary meeting, which was attended Tuewiiig 
by the first noblemen and gentlemen of *^°''' 
that party. It was there agreed, that before the 
right of discussion and meeting had been abrogated, 
the utmost exertions should be used to oppose these 
dangerous measures. Resolutions were accordingly 
passed, expressing abhorrence of the attack upon the 
king, and deploring that it should have been made 

Chester's Diary, i, 9. NoT. 24th: 'Grey to-night explained Ha 
jMsition of reeistsncB to the thearetical, vhich in the precedJog 
night hs bad stated to be practicHlly applicable ta the presFnt 
Oflcasion.' Vnd. i. ]0. And se" t^tvI ivTiilKkaD>^imr'D rimxi, ,,i iki 
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tbf pretext for bills striking at the liberty of the 
press, the freedom of public discussion, and the 
right to petition Parliament for redresB of g;rieT- 
ances ; and advising that meetings should be imme- 
diately held andpetitions presented againBtmeaaures 
which infringed the rights of the people.' The 
r>undon Corresponding Society published an address 
to the nation, indignantly denying that the ex- 
cesses of an aggrieved and uninformed populace 
could be charged upon them, or the late meeting at 
Copenhagen House, — professing the strictest legality 
in pursuit of parliamentary reform, — and denouncing 
the minister as seeking pretences ' to make fresh 
invasion upon onr hberties, and establish despotism 
on the ruins of popular association.' * 

The same society assembled a prodigious meeting 
jiKUnsnt '^^ Copenhagen House, which agreed to an 
c^^iagcn address, petition, and remonstrance to the 
Nov. lath. ]ijjig^ and petitions to both Houses of Par- 
liament, denouncing these 'tremendous bills, which 
threatened to overthrow the constitutional throne of 
Mjctingin t*^^ house of Brunswick, and to establish 
ruiacer^L the despotism of the esiled Stuarts.'' A 
few days afterwards, a great meeting was held in 
Palace Yard, with Mr. Fos in the chair, which voted 
an address to the king and a petition to the House 
of Commons against the bills,* Mr. Fox there de- 
nounced the bUla < as a daring attempt upon your 

' Hist of tha Two Acta, 120. 

» iWd., 39. • lUd^ 125-134. 

■ SM., 232-23S, 230 ; Adolphus'. Hist., vi. 370 ; Lord Colches- 
ter'a Diary, i. 7. ThiB meeting had bueii convened to aasEmble in 
WeatminBtor Hall ; but as the Courts ircro sitting, it adjonmad to 
Pal^co Yacd. >'MB 
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UbertieB, — an attempt to subvert the constitution of 
England. The Bill of Bights is proposed to "be 
finally repealed, that you shall be deprived of the 
right of petitioning.' And the people were urged 
by the Duke of Bedford to petition while that right 
remained to them. 

Numerous meetings were also held in London, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, York, and in various ^y,^ 
parts of the country, to petition against """^es. 
the hills. At the same time, other meetings werA 
held at the Crown and Anchor, and elsewhere in 
support of ministers, which declared their belief 
that the seditious excesses of the people demanded 
these stringent measures, as a protection to society.' 

The debates upon the Treason and Sedition bills 
liact been enlivened by an episode, in jj^_ -e^f^^^ 
which the opposition found the means of i™"p'''"'- 
retahating upon the government and its supporters. 
A pamphlet, of ultra-monarchical principled, was 
puhlished, entitled ' Thoughts on the Enghsh 
Oovemment.' One passage represented the king as 
the ancient stock of the constitution, — and the 
Lords and Commons as merely branches, which 
might be 'lopped off' without any fatal injury to 
the constitution itself. It was a speculative essay 
which, at any other time, would merely have excited 
a smile : but it was discovered to be the work of 
Mr. Reeves, chairman of the ' Society for protecting 
liberty and property from Eepublicans and Level- 
lers,' — better known as the ' Crown and Anchor 

S-3GI, 3S9-392,i6S, 
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Association,' ' The work was published in a cheap 
form, and extensively circulated amongst the nume- 
rous societies of which Jlr, Eeeves was the moving 
Bpirit ; and Its sentiments were in accordance with 
those which had been urged by the more indiscreet 
supporters of repressive measures. Hence the oppo- 
sition were provoked to take notice of it. Haring 
often condemned the government for repressing 
speculative opinions, it would have been more con- 
sistent with their principles to answer than to 
punish the pamphleteer : but the opportunity was 
too tempting to he lost. The author was obnoxious, 
and had committed himself: ministers could scarcely 
venture to defend bis doctrines; and thus a diversion 
favourable to the minority was at last feasible. Mr. 
Sheridan, desirous, he said, of setting a good ex- 
am.ple, did not wish the author to be prosecuted: 
but proposed that he should be reprimanded at 
the bar, and his book burned in New Palace Yard 
by the common hangman. Ministei-s, however, 
preferred a prosecution to another case of privi- 
lege. The attorney-general was therefore directed 
to prosecute Mr. Eeeves ; and, ou his trial, the jxuy, 
while they condemned his doctrines, acquitted the 
author.* 

In 1797, Mr. Fox moved for the repeal of the 
Treason and Sedition Acts, in a speech abounding 



' Mr. EftereB was ths author of the learned ' History of the Law 
oE England,' well known to poaterity, ty whom his pamphlet would 
hare been fo:^lfcn but for thesa proceedinga. 

' ParL Hist., mil. 608, 627, 651, 662. lo tte Lords, notice wsh 
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in political wisdom. The truth of many of hia 
sentiments has since received remarkable Yr. Foi-b 
confirmation. 'In proportion as opinions r^iaii. 
are open,' he said, ' they are innocent and ""i sadition 
harmless. Opinions become dangerous to 3«ii,'n9T, 
a state only when persecution makes it necessary 
for the people to communicate their ideas under the 
bond of secrecy.' And, again, with reference to the 
restraints imposed upon public meetings : ' What a 
mockery,' he exclaimed, 'to tell the people that 
they shall have a right to applaud, a right to re- 
joice, a right to meet when they are happy ; but 
not a right to condemn, not a right to deplore their 
misfortunes, not a right to suggest a remedy ! ' 
And it was finely said by him, ' Liberi^y is order ; 
Liberty is strength,' — words which would serve as a 
motto for the British constitution. His motion, 
however, found no more than fifty-two supporters.' 

During this period of excitement, the regulation 
of newspapers often occiipied the attention a^niation 
of the legislature. The stamp and adver- p^J^^ 
tisement duties were increased : more ''**"""*■ 
Stringent provisions made against unstamped publi- 
cations; and securities taken for ensuring the 
responsibility of printers.* By all these laws it was 
sought to restrain the multipli cation of cheap 
political papers among the poorer classes ; and to 
subject the press, generally, to a more effectual 
control. But more serious matters were still 
gaging the attention of government. 

' ParL Hiet, uodiL 813. 

' 29 Geo. III. p. 50 ; 34 Geo. HI. e. 72 ; 37 Geo. III. 
Geo. III. c 78 ; Pari. Hist., ux. jii. 1415, 1482. 
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The London Corresponding Society and other 
Com- similar societies continued their baneful 

stScOc^ activity. Their rancour against the go- 
1J3C-1T99. ygrnniejit Yn&\i no bounds. Mr. Pitt and 
his colleagues were denounced aa tyrants and 
enemies of the hunaau race. Hitherto their pro- 
ceedings had been generally open ; they bad courted 
publicity, paraded their numbers, and prided them- 
aelves upon their appeals to the people. But the 
acts of 1795 having restrained their popular nieet- 
ingB, and put a check upon their speeches and 
printed addresses, they resorted to a new organ- 
isation, in evasion of the law. Secrecy was now the 
scheme of their association. Secret societies, com- 
mittees, and officers were multiplied throughout the 
country, by whom an active correspondence was 
maintained : the members were bound together by 
oaths : inflammatory papers were clandestinely 
printed and circulated : seditious handbills secretly 
posted on the walls. Association degenerated into 
conspiracy. Their designs were congenial to the 
darkness in which they were planned. A general 
convention was projected; and societies of United 
Englishmen, and United Scotsmen, established an 
intercourse with the United Irishmen. Correspon- 
dence with France continued: but it no longer 
related to the rights of men, and national fratermty. 
It was undertaken in concert with the United 
Irishmen, who were encouraging a French invasion.' 
In this basest of all treasons some of the English 

' See Chap. XVJ. 
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societies were concerned. They were furtlier com- 
promised by seditious attempts to foment discontent 
in the army and' navy, and by tlie recent mutiny in 
the fleet.' But whatever their plots, or crimes, 
their secrecy alone made them dangerous. They 
were tracked to their hiding places by the agents of 
the govemment ; and in 1799, when the rebellion 
had broken out in Ireland, papers disclosing these 
proceedings were laid before the House of Commons. 
A secret committee related, in great detail, the his- 
tory of these societies ; and Sir. Pitt brought in a 
bill to repress them. 

It was not sought to punish the authors of past 
excesses : but to prevent future mischiefe. corre. 
The societies of United Englishmen, sodeuca 
Scotsmen, and Irishmen, and the London istii, i78fl. 
Corresponding Society, were suppressed by name; 
and all other societies were declared unlawful of 
which the membei-s were required to take any oath 
not required by law, or which had any members or 
committees not known to the society at large, and 
not entered in their books, or which were composed 
of distinct divisions or branches. The measure did 
not stop here. Debating clubs and reading-rooms, 
not liceuBod, were to be treated as disorderly houses. 
All printing presses and type foundries were to be 
registered. Printers were to print their names on 
every book or paper, and register the names of their 
)yers. Ecstiuints were even imposed upon the 
' books and newspapers for hire. This 

1 1797 to ptmieh this partkniat 
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rigorous measure encountered little resistance. 
Eepression had been fully accepted as the policy of 
the state ; and the oppoaition had retired from a 
hopeless contest with power. Nor for societies con- 
ducted on such principles, and with such objects, 
could there be any defence. The provisions con- 
cerning the press introduced new rigours in the 
execution of the law, which at another time would 
have been resisted : but a portion of the press had^ 
by outrages on decency and order, disconcerted the 
staachest friends of free discussion.' 

The series of repressive measures was now com- 
gjp,^^,, plete. We cannot review them without 
mmp"cSi, sadness. Liberty had suffered from the 
' ■ license and excesses of one party, and the 

fears and arbitrary temper of the other. The 
government and large classes of the people had been 
brought into painful conflict. The severities of 
rulers, and the sullen exasperation of the people, had 
Bhaken that mutual confidence which is the first 
attribute of a free state. The popular constitution 
of England was suspended. Yet was it a period 
of trial and transition, in which public liberty, 
repressed for a time, suffered no permanent injury. 
Subdued in one age, it was to arise with new vigour 
in another. 

Political agitation, in its accustomed forma of 
Adminiitis. pi^blic meetings and association, was now 
uwu^ checked for several years,'^— and freedom of 
1T99-1811. diacussion in the press continued to be re- 

' EepoitB of CommiKtes on Sealed Papers, 17BB ; Pari, Hiat., 
xwtir. 579, lOnO ; Dabtttea, IbiA., 98*, &c. ; 33 Geo. IH. c. 79. 
• In ScoUand, ' as s body to be deferred to. no public Enated.' — 

^ d 
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Btrained by merciless persecution. But the activity 1 

of the preas was not abated. It was often at issue I 

with tlie government ; and the records of our courts I 

present too manyesamplca of the license of the on^ . 

and the rigours of the other. Who can ThEBov. 
read without pain the trials of Mr. Gilbert wateaeia. ' , 

"Wakefield and bis publishers, in 1799? Ou one I 

side we see an eminent scholar dissuading the people, | 

in an inflammatory pamphlet, from repelling an 
invasion of our shores : on the other, we find pub- 
lishers held criminally responsible for the publication 
of a libel, though ignorant of its contents ; and the 
misguided author punished with two years' imprison- 
ment in Dorchester gao),' — a punishment which 
proved little short of a sentence of death.* Who 
can peruse without indignation the trial of the con- 
ductors of the ' Courier,' in the same year, for a libel 
upon the Emperor of Russia,' in which the pusillani- 
mous doctrine was laid down from the Bench, that 
public writers were to be punished, not for their 

' St. Tr., Mtvii. B79; ErstiDe's Speeches, t. 213; lord Camp- 
bell'e CtancaUors, Ti. 617. 

' £' 3,000 -ins Eubsuibed for him, bat he died a foiCnight after hia 
release. Mr, Foi, writiDg March let, 1799, to Mr. GUberC Wata- 
field, sajs :— ' The liberty of the press I ponsidpr as yjrtually do- 
strayed by tlie proceedings against Johnson and Jordan ; and irhut^ 
bas happened to yoa I c&nnot but lament, therefore, tho more, oh 
the suBerings of a. man nhom I (Hteem, in a (^busb (hsit is no more.' 
— Ttii: Mem., iv. 337.^ — And again on Jnne Bth :— ' Nothing eould 
exceed the concern I felt at the eirtreme severity (for such it appnars 
to me) of the sentence pronounced against ;uu.' — IMi., 339. 

> This Ubel was as foUowa ;— 

' The Emperor of BaHsia ia rendering himself obnoiions to Ms 
Bubjects by various acts of tyranny, and ridieulaus in the eyes of 
Bnrope by his inconsistency. He has now passed an edict prohi- 
biting the exportation of tiinher, deals, &c. In consequence of this 
ill-timed law, upwards of one hnndrei! sail of vessels are likely V 
return to this kingdom without fceighta.' 
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guilt, but from fear of tlie displeasure of foreign 
powers.' 

From such a case, it is refreshiiig to turn to 
TbeUnt Worthier principles of freedom, and inde- 
SfS^ pendente of foreign dictation. However 
pna^iaos. ofl^Q liberty may have been invaded, it 
has ever formed the hasis of our laws. When the 
First Consul, during the peace of Amiens, demanded 
that liberty of the press in England should be placed 
under restraints not recognised by the constitution, 
he was thus answered hy the British government : — 
*His Majesty neither can nor will, in consequence 
of any representatiou or menace from a foreign 
power, make any concession which may be in the 
smallest degree dangerous to the liberty of the press, 
as secured by the constitution of this country. This 
liberty is justly dear to every British subject: the 
constitution admits of no previous restraints upon 
publications of any description : but there esist 
judicatures wholly independent of the executive, 
capable of taking cognisance of such pubUcations as 
the law deems to he criminal ; and which are bouijd 
to inflict the punishment the delinquents may de- 
serve. These judicatures may investigate and punish 
not only lihels against the government and magis- 
tracy of this kingdom, but, as has beeu repeatedly 
experienced, of publications defamatory of those in 

' Locd Keoyon Baid ; — ' When these papers went to Eussia find 
held up this Brest BOTereign as 1161115 a tyraDt and ridicoloaa over 
Europe, it might lead to his c&lIiDg for Eatisfactian as a nacioiittl 
affiont, if it pasBed nnrepcabated by oar govfrnment and one courts 
of justice.' Trial of Vint, Robb, and Perrj; St. Tr., xxvii. 627; 
"■ '■ 'sLawoflibel, ii. 217. 
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whose hands the administration of foreign govern- 
ments is placed. Our government neither has, nor 
wants, any other protection than what the laws of 
the countiy afford ; and though they are willing and 
ready to give to every foreign government all the 
protection against offences of this nature, which the 
principle of their laws and constitution will admit, 
they never can consent to now-model their laws, or 
to change their constitution, to gratify the wishes of 
any foreign power.' ' 

But without any departiu'e from the law of Eng- 
land, the liheller of a foreign power could Trioiof 
ho arraigned ; * and this correspondence was ^^,^^^' 
followed hy the memorable trial of Jean ^^°' 
Peltier.^ Mr. Mackintosh, in his eloquent and 
masterly defence of the defendant,* dreaded this 
prosecution ' as the first of a long series of conflicts 
between the greatest power in the world, and the 
only free press remaining in Europe ; ' and main- 
tained, hy admirable arguments and illustrations, 
the impoUcy of restraining the free discussion of 
questions of foreign policy, and the character and 
conduct of foreign princes, as afffcting the interest 
of this cotmtry. The genius of his advocate did not 

' Lord Hawkeaburj to Mr. Merrj, Aug. 28th, 1802 ; Pirl. Hirt., 
Divi. 1273. 

' n. V. D'Eon, 1764 ; Starlie's Law of Libol. ii. 216 ; E. p. Lord 
George Gordon, 1787; State lr„ssii, 175; Vint, Roes, and Peny, 
1799, niiJm, p. 331. 

' Letter from M. Otto toLordHawkesburj-, July 25th, 1862; Pari. 
HisL, xxiri. 1267. 

' The AUomey-Goneral (Spencer Pofceval) spoke of it as ' one of 
the most splendid diepl&ys of eloquence he ever bad occasion to 
hear ; ' and Lord EUenborough termed it ' eloqaence olmost nnpa- 
isUeled.' 
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Eave Peltier from a verdict of guilty: tut as hostili- 
ties with France wore soon renewed, he was not called 
lip for judgment.' Meanwhile the First Consul had 
continued to express his irritation at the English 
newspapers, between which and the newspapers of 
France a warm controversy was raging ; and finding 
that they could not be repressed by law, he desired 
that the government should at least restrain those 
newspapers which were supposed to be under its 
influence. But here again he was met by oxpla- 
nations concerning the independence of English 
editors, which he found it difficult to comprehend ;* 
and no sooner was war declared, than all tho news- 
papers joined iu a chorus of vituperation against 
Napoleon Bonaparte, without any fears of the attor- 
ney-general. 

In following the history of the press, we now ap- 
mniiim proach names familiar in our own time. 
iriiUs.isM. William Cobbett having outraged the re- 
publican feelings of America by his loyalty, now 
provoked the loyal sentiments of England by his 
radicalism. His strong good sense, his vigorous 
English style, and the bold independence of his 
opinions, soon obtained for his 'Political Register 'a. 
wide popularity. But the unmeasured terms in which 
he assailed the conduct and measures of the govern- 
ment exposed him to frequent prosecutions. In 1804, 
he suffered for the publication of two letters from 
an jfriah judge, ridiculing Lord Hardwicke, Lord 



oLord Hawkfsbiuj, Jan, 2rU), andFeb. 2lBt, 
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Redesdale, and the Iriah executive.' Ridicule being 
held to he uo less an offence than graver obloquy, 
Cobhett was fined ; and Mr. Justice Johnson, the 
author of the libelS) retired &om the bench with a 
pension.'' 

In 1809, another libel brought upon Cobbett a 
severer punishmeDt. Some soldiers in a Hiauiei 
regiment of militia having been flogged, '^^^ 
under a guard of the German legion, Cob- "^^loi., mos. 
bett seized the occasion for inveighing at once against 
foreign mercenaries and military flogging. He was 
indicted for a libel upon the German legion ; and 
being found guilty, was senteoced to two years' im- 
prisonment, a fine of l,000i.,and to give securityfor 
3,000^., to keep the peace for seven years. The 
printer of the Register, and two persons who had 
sold it, were also punished for the publication of this 
libel. The extreme severity of Cobbett's sentence 
excited a general sympathy in his favour, and indig- 
nation at the administration of the libel laws.* 

Another similar case illustrates the grave perils of 
the law of libel. In 1811, Messrs. John i,Bgn.Joim 
and Leigh Hunt were prosecuted for the SSiJ^^ 
re-publication of a spirited article against '""' ""* 

' There was in mon of Tidicnlo tlmn inv^^dve. I/>rd Hsrd- 
wicte was termed ' B veiy eminent eheep-feeder from Cambridge- 
stiice ' with ' a wooden head ; ' and Lord licdesd^le ' a ver; able and 
Btrongiliullt chancerj pleader from Lincoln's Inn.' 

' SL Tr., nix 1, 64, 422, 437 ; Hane. Deb., Ist aer., T. 119. 

■ Sydney Smith, in a letter to Lady Holland, Feb. 11th, 1810, 
said : ' Who nould hSiVe mutinied for Cobhott'a libel ? or icba would 
have risBn up against the Qennan soldiers ? and how eaailj might ho 
have been answered? He deserved Eome puniahment ; but to sbnta 
man up in gaol for two years foe snch an ofience ia most atrocious.' — 
Stjinaj Smilh'a Mem., ii. 88. 
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military flogging from the ' Stamford News.' They 
were defended by the vigour and eloquonce of Mr. 
Srougham, and were acquitted.' 

Yet a few days afterwards, John Drakard, the 

Thu-swBi. P""''^'' **f t''*' ' Stamford News,' though de- 
UMot'iaik, fended by the same able advocate, was cou- 
'*"■ victed at Lincoln for the publication of this 

very article.* Lord Ellenborough had laid it down 
that ' it is competent for all the subjects of his 
Majesty, freely but temperately to discuss, through 
the medium of the press, every question connected 
with public policy.' But on the trial of Drakard, 
Baron Wood expressed opinions fiital to the liberty 
of the press. ' It is said that we have a right to 
discuss the acts of our legislature. This would be a 
lai'ge permission indeed. Is there, gentlemen, to be 
a power in the people to counteract the acts of the 
Parliament ; and is the Ubellcr to come and make 
the people dissatisfied with the government under 
which he lives ? This is not to be permitted to any 
man, — it is unconstitutional and seditious.' ^ Such 
doctrines were already repugnant to the law : but a 
conviction obtained by their assertion from the 
bench, proves by how frail a thread the liberty of the 
press was then upheld. 

The last three years before the regency were 
Last tiirco marked by unusual activity, as well as 
tbersgenrj. rigour, in the administration of the libel 
laws. Informations were multiplied ; and the at- 
torney-general was armed with a new power of hold- 
ing the accused to bail.* 
' St, Tc, x: 
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It ia now time again to review the progress of the 
press, during this long period of trial and p^ng,^ „( 
repression. Every excess and indiscretion *•>«»"**■ 
had been severely visited : controversial Hcense had 
often heen confounded with malignant libel : biit the 
severities of the law had not subdued the influence 
of the press. Its fteedom was often invaded : but 
its conductors were ever ready to vindicate their 
rights with a noble courage and persistence. Its 
character was constantly improving. The rapidity 
with which intelligence of all the incidents of the 
war was collected, — in anticipation of official sources, 
— increased the public appetite for news; its power- 
ful criticisms upon military operations, and foreign 
and domestic poHcj, raised its reputation for judg- 
ment and capacity. Higher intellects, attracted to 
its service, were able to guide and instruct public 
opinion. Sunday newspapers were beginning to 
occupy a place in the periodical press, — destined to 
future eminence, — and attempts to repress them, on 
the grounds of religion and morality, had failed.' 
But in the press, as in society, there were many 
grades ; and a considerable class of newspapers were 
still wanting in the sobriety, and honesty of purpose 
necessary to maintain the permanent influence of 

twenty-ail were brought to trial. Lords' Dab. on Lord Holknd'fl 
motion, March 1th, 1811 ; Hans. Deb., 1st Sen, lii. HO; Commons' 
Deb. on Lord Folkestone's motion, March 2aih, 1811; Ibid., 548; 
Ann. Beg., iSIl. p. 142; Bomillj'fl Ufe, ii, 380; Homei's Life, 
ii. 139. 

' In 17BflLordBeIgrare,inconcertwitliMp. Wilbecforcf, __„ . 
in u bill for that purpose, vliich was lost on the second reading. Its 
loss was attributiS 'oj its promoters to the fact that three out of tho 
four Sunday newspapers supported the govetnnjent. Pari. Hiet., 
ixxir. 1006 ; Life of Wilberforee, ii. 424. 
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political literature. They were intemperate, and 
too often Blanderous.' A lower class of papers, clan- 
destinely circulated in evaBion of the stamp laws, 
Trent far to justify reproaches upon the religion and 
decency of the press. The ruling classes had long 
been at war with the press ; and its vices kept alive 
their jealousies and prejudice. They looked upon it 
aa a noxious weed, to be rooted out, rather than a 
plant of rare excellence, to be trained to a higher 
cultivation. Holding public writers in low esteem, 
i — as instruments of party rancour, — they failed to 
recognise their transcendent services to truth and 
knowledge.' 

But all parties, whether regarding the press with 
jealousy or favour, were ready to acknowledge its ex- 
traordinary influence in affairs of state. ',' Give me,* 

' In his defence of John and Leigh Hunt, in 1811, Mr. Brougham 
gave a highly-coloured eketeh of the licentioueness of the preBB : 
' There is not only no personage so important or e^talted, — for of that 
I do not complin, — but no person so humble, ImmilssB, and rotired, 
as to escape the dofamation which is dail; and hourly poured forth 
l>y the venal creir, to gratify the idle cariosity, or still Icaa excusable 
malignity ; to mark out, for the indulgence of that propensity, indi- ' 
viduals retiring into the privaCT of domosde Hfe; to hunt themdown 
and drag them forth as a laoghing-stock to the vulgar, has become, 
in our dajs, with some men, the road even to popalarity; but with 
multitudes t}ie means of earning a base sabEistence.' — St. Tr., xxxi. 
SSO. 

' In lEOS, the benchers of Lincoln's Inn passed a bve-Iair, eiclnd- 
ing all persons who had writlCQ for hire, in the daily papers, ftom 
being called to the bar. The other Inns of Conrt refused to accede 
to such a pTopoaitiou. On the 23rd March 1609, Mr. Sheridan pce- 
BButed a. petitdoB complaining of this bye-!aw, which was generally 
condemned in debate, and it was soon aderwards rescinded by the 
tea^etA.—LiyrdCdcheet^alHarij, ii. 240. lu 1810, Mr. Windham 

Xks of the reporters as having amongst them ' bankrupts, lotteiy- 
:b Xeepers. footmen, and decayed tmdesmcn.' And ha underBtood 
the conductors of the press to be ' a set of men who would give in to 
the corrupt misrepresentation of opposite sides.' — Ham. Sib,, Igt 
Set., XT, 330. ■^ 
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said Mr. Sheridan, ' but the liberty of the press, and 
I will give the minister a venal House of Peers,i — I 
■\vin give him a corrupt and servile House of Com- 
mons, — I will give him the full swing of the patron- 
age of ofG.ce,- — I will give him the whole host of 
ministerial influence, — I will give him all the power 
that place can confer upon him to purchase submis- 
sion, and overawe resistance ; and yet, armed with 
the liberty of the press, I will go forth to meet him 
undismayed : I will attack the mighty fabric be has 
reared, with that mightier engine : I will shakedown 
from its height corruption, and lay it beneath the 
ruins of the abuses it was meant to shelter.' ' 
' Feb. 6lb, 1810.— Hans. Deb., 1st S«r., it. 3j]. 
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The regency was a period memorable for tlie dis- 
Lurd contents and turbulence of the people, and 

SEcrrtarj for the Severity with which they were re- 
1S1-. ' pressed. The working classes were auffer- 
ing from the grievous burthena of the protracted 
war, from the high prices of food, from restraints 
iipon trade, and diminiBhed employment. Want 
engendered discontent; and ignorant and suffering- 
men were misled into disorder, tumult, and violence. 
In June 1812, Lord Sidmouth was appointed secre- 
tary of state. Never was statesman more amiable 
and humane : but falling upon evil times, and cona- 
mitted to the policy of hia generation, his rule was 
stem and absolute. 

The mischievous and criminal outrages of the 
Tiie Lnd- ' Luddites,' and the measures of repression 
isH. adopted by the government, must be viewed 

wholly apart from the history of freedom of opinion. 
Bands of fanushed opeTat\.\"e& m Vae. tfiaaifacturing 
districts, believing theii dKtiessfea \.q "\ie. &»& V^i *&ir 
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encroaobment of machinery upon their labour, asso- 
ciated for its destruction. Bound together by secret 
oaths, their designs were carried out with intimida- 
tion, outrage, iucendiarism, and murder.' Life and 
property were alike insecure ; and it was the plain 
duty of the govcmmsnt to protect them, and punish 
the wrong-doers. Attempts, indeed, were made to 
confound the ignorance and turbulence of a particu- 
lar class, suffering under a specific grievance, with a 
general spirit of sedition. It was not enough that 
the frame-breakers were without work, and starving; 
that they were hHnd to the causes of their distress ; 
and that the objects of their fury were near at hand : 
but they were also accused of disaffection to the 
state.' In truth, however, their combinations were 
devoid of any political aims ; and the measures 
taken to repress them were free from just imputa- 
tions of interference with the constitutional rights of 
the subject. They were limited to the particular 
evil, and provided merely for the discovery of con- 
cealed arms in the disturbed districts, the dispersion 
of tumultuous assemblies, and the enlargement of 
the jurisdiction of magistrates, so as to prevent the 
escape of offenders.' 

In 1815, the unpopular Com bill, — expressly de- 
signed to raise the price of food, — was Kiot<,isi6 
not passed without riots in the metro- ^*^*' 

' A full acraunt of these lanlesa di^esses will ba faund in tlio 
StateTrials, mi, 9S9; Ann, Btg., 1812, 6t-68, &c. The HsportB 
of tha Secret Comroineea, Hth July, 1812, are eitremely meagre; 
HanB. Deb., 1st Ser., xxiii. flSl, 1029. 

' Hans, nab., 1 et Ser., xiiii. 963, 996, &c. ; Po11bw*h Ijfa of Lord 
Sidmoutb, iii. 79-96. 

' &3Geo, in. c. 162. 
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pulis.' In the following year there were bread riots 
and tumultuous assemblages of workmen at !N'otting- 
bam, Mancliester, Birmiogham, and Merthjx Tydvil. 
London itself was the scene of serious disturbances.' 
All these were repressed by the executive govem- 

• mentt with the ordinary means placed at its 
disposaL 
But in 1S17, the excesses of mischievous and mis- 
Oatrageon guided meu led, aa on former occasions, to 

"gent. restraints upon the public liberties. On 

Jwi. Mth, "^ -,. , 

isii. the opening of Parliament some bullets, 

■ Btones, or other misBilea, struck the sbite-carriage of 
the prince regent, on Ilia return from the House of 
liords.* This outrage was followed by a message 
from the prince regent, communicating to both 
Houses papers containing evidence of seditious 
practices. These were referred to secret committees, 
which reported that dangerous associations had been 
formed in different parts of the country, and other 
seditious practices carried on whieh the existing laws 

I were inadequate to prevent. Attempts had been 
made to seduce soldiei's ; arms and banners bad been 
provided, secret oaths taken, insurrection plotted, 
seditious and blasphemous publications circulated. 
The gaols were to be broken open, and the prisoners 
Bet free : the Bank of England and the Tower were 
to be stormed : the goverament subverted : property 
plundered and divided. Hampden clubs were plot- 



' Ano-Scg. 1815, p. 14(1; PeUew'a Life of Lord Sidmouth.iii. 125. 

> Aid., 113-102 ; BamfDcd'a Fiusngcs in tliu Life of a BadicaJ, i. 
7, te. : Ann. Keg., 1816, p. 86. 

■ Kvtdenw of Lord Jamra Murray ; Hana, Deli., lat Ser., ixxv. 
11; Ann. Reg. 1S17, p. S. 
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ting revolution : Spenceans were preparing to hunt 
down the owners of the soil, and the 'rapacioi^ 
fundholdera.' ' 

The natural consequence of these alarming dis- 
closures was a revival of the repressive Eepwaeivo 
policy of the latter years of the last cen- proposed, 
tury, to which this period affords a singular parallel. 
The act of 1795, for the protection of the king 
from treasonable attempts, was now extended to the 
prince regent ; and another act renewed, to restrain 
the seduction of soldiers and sailors from their 
allegiance. To such measures none could object; 
but there were others, directed by the same policy 
and considerations as those which on former occa- 
sions, had imposed restraints upon public liberty. 
Again, the criminal excesses of a small class were 
accepted as evidence of wide-spread disaffection. 
In suffering and social discontent were detected the 
seeds of revolution ; and to remedies for partial 
evils were added jealous restrictions upon popular 
rights. It was proposed to extend the acts of 1795 
and 1799, against corresponding societies, to other 
political clubs and associations whether affiliated or 
not : to suppress the Spencean clubs, to regulate 
meetings of more than fifty persons, to license debate 
ing societies ; and lastly, to suspend the Habeas 
Coi-pus Act.' These measures, especially the latter, 
were not passed without remonstrance and opposi- 

' Eeports of Secret Committees, Lords and Commons ; Hans. 
Deb^ lat Ser., ixiv. *11, 438. 

' Speeches of Lord Sidmoiitli in t^e House of Lords, and Loid 
CostleTeagh in the House of Commons ; HauB. Deb., lat Ser., xucv. 
651, 390 ; FeUew's Life of Loud Sidmontli, iiL 172 ; Acta fi7 Qee. 
HI. c. 3, e, 7, 13. 
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tion. It was maintained that the dangers were ex- 
aggerated, — that the existing laws were sufficient to 
repress sedition, — and that no encroachment ehonld 
be suffered on the general liberties of the people, 
for the sake of reaching a few miscreants whom all 
good citizens abhorred. While the inadequacy of 
the means of the conspirators to carry out their fear- 
ful designs was ridiculed, it was urged that the ex- 
ecutive were already able to cope with sedition, — 
to put down secret and other unlawful societies,— 
and to restrain the circulation of blasphemous and 
seditious libels. But so great was the power of the 
government, and so general the repugnance of 
society fo the mischievous agitation which it was 
proposed to repress, that these measures were rapidly 
passed through both Houses, without any formidable 
opposition.' 

The restraints upon pubhc liberty expired in the 
following year: but other provisions, designed to 
ensure Parliament against intimidation and insult, 
were allowed a permanent place in our constitutional 
law. Public meetings were prohibited within a mile 
of Westminster Hall, during the sitting of Par- 
liament or the courts ; and to arrest the evil of con- 
ventions assuming to dictate to the legislature, 
restraints were imposed on the appointment and co- 
operation of delegates from different societies.* 

The state prosecutions for treason were as infelici- 

' For the third reading of tte Habeas Coppns SnspenBion £ill 
there were 265 votea against 103— the minority inclnding nearly all 
the opposition. — Hans. Sdi., let Ser. siir. 822; Edinburgh Bei-iew, 
Auj;. 1817, p. 624-643. 

" 57 Geo. ni, c. IP, % 23, 2S ; amcndtd liy fl and 10 Vict. c. 33. 
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toKS as those of 1794, which had been undertaken 
under similar circumstances. James Wat- Mm^ oi 
son, Arthur Thistlewood, James Watson othere.isn. 
the younger, Thomas Preston, and John Hooper, 
were indicted for high treason, arising out of a riotous 
meeting in Spa Fields, which they had called to- 
gether, and other riotous and seditious proceedings 
for which none will deny that they deserved condign 
pimishment. They were entitled to no sympathy as 
patriots or reformers ; and the wickedness of their 
acts was only to be equalled by their folly. But the 
government, — not warned by the esperience of 1794, 
- — indicted them, not for sedition and riot, of which 
they were unquestionably guilty, but for treason ; 
and BO allowed them to escape with impunity.' 
. In the month of June distiu'banccs, appro£ic]iing 
the character of insurrection, broke out in rwrbTsimo 
Derbyshire ; and the ringleaders were tried hoti JSn. 
and convicted. Brandreth, commonly known as the 
Nottingham Captain, Turner and Ludlam, were ex- 
ecuted : Weightman and twenty-one others received 
His Majesty's pardon, on condition of transportation 
or imprisonment ; and against twelve others no 
evidence was offered by the attorney-general.* 

When the repressive measures of this session had 
been passed, the government commenced a Lota Ma- 
more rigorous execution of the laws against eJreniar, 
the press. Lord Sidmouth addressed a li'tn.iei?. 
circular letter to the lords lieutenants of counties, 

■ St. Tr., joxii. I, B7i ; Pellew'H Life of Loni Sidmouth, iii. 158. 

- St, Tr., mii. 755-1394 ; Pellew'e Life of Lord Sidmouth, iii. 
170-183 ^Beporta on the state of the country j Hasa. X>eb., iBt (ier, 
HVii. 668, 679. 
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aoquaiating them that the law officers of the 
were of opinion, that a justice of the peace may 
a warrant to apprehend any person charged on 
oath with the publication of a blasphemous or sedi- 
tious hhel, and compel him to give bail to answer the 
charge ; and desiring them to communicate this 
opinion to the magistrates at tho ensiling quarter 
sessions, and to recommend them to act upon it. 
Ho further informed them that the vendors of 
pamphlets or tracts should be considered as within 
the provisions of the Hawkers' and Pedlars' Act, and 
should be dealt with accordingly, if selling such 
wares without a licence. Doubts were Lnnmediatelj 
itBtairtni. raised concerning the lawfulness and policy 
5^J^' of this circular; and the question was 
■mfjnoe hiought by Earl Grey before the Lords,' 
' '■ and by Sir Samuel Eomilly before lie 
Commons.* Their arguments were briefly these. 
The law itself, as declared in this circular, was ably 
contested, by reference to authorities and principles. 
It could not be shown that justices had this power 
by coromon law : it had not been conferred by 
statute ; nor had it been recognised by any express 
decision of the courts. But at all events, it was con- 
fessedly doubtful, or the opinion of the law officers 
would uot have been required. In 1808, it had been 
doubted if judges of the Comt of King's Bench 
coidd commit or hold to bail persons charged with the 
publication of libels, before indictment or informa- 

' Mftj- 12tli, 1817 (Lards) ; Hans. Det., 1st Ser„ mvi, 415. Sae 
also Lord Sidmoatli'a Life, iii. 176. 
■ Ibid., June 2ath {CommonB), 1138, 
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tiun ; and this power was then conferred by statute.' 
But now the right of magistrates to commit, like 
the judges, was determined, neither by Parliament, 
nor by any judicial authority, but by the crown, 
through its own executive officers. The secretary of 
state bad interfered with the discretion of justices of 
the peace. What if he bad ventured to deal, in 
such a manner, with the judges ? The justices bad 
been instructed, not upon a matter of administration, 
or police, but upon their judicial duties. The con- 
stitution had maintained a separation of the execu- 
tive and judicial authorities: but here tbey bad 
been confounded. The crown, in declaring the law, 
had usurped the province of the legislature ; and in 
instructing the magistrates, had encroached upon an 
independent judicature. And, apart from these con- 
stitutional considerations, it was urged that the ex- 
ercise of Bucb powers by justices of the peace was 
exposed to grave abuses. Men might be accused 
before a magistrate, not only of publishing libels, 
but of uttering seditious words: they might be 
accused by spies and informers of incautious lan- 
guage, spoken in the confidence of private society ; 
and yet, upon such testimony, they might be com- 
mitted to prison by a single magistrate, — possibly a 
man of violent prejudices and strong political pre- 



On the part of ministers it was replied that ma- 
gistrates, embarrassed in the discharge of their 
duties, having applied to the secretary of state for 
information, he had consulted the law officers, and 

■ 48 Geo. nl. c. 5S. 
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commanicated their opinion. Hfe had no desire 
interfere with their discretion, hut had merely pro- 
mulgated a law. The law had hecn eorrectlj ex- 
pounded, and if disputed, it could he tried before a 
court of law on a writ of haieae corpus. But, in the 
meantime, unless the hawkers of seditious tracts 
could be arrested, while engaged in their pernicious 
traffic, they were ahle to set the police at defiance. 
Whatever the results of these discu-isions, they at 
least served as a warning to the executive, ever to 
keep in view the broad principle of English free- 
dom, which distinguishes independent magistrates 
from prefects of police. 

Threatening, indeed, were now the terrors of the 
^g,„^ law. While every justice of the peace could 
^^^,^ issue his warrant against a supposed libeller, 
'™*' ""■ and hold him to bail ; the secretary of state, 
armed with the extraordinary powers of the Habeas 
Corpus suspension act, could imprison him, upon 
bare suspicion, and detain him in safe custody, with- 
out bringing him to tiial. The attorney -general 
continued to wiel^ his terrible ex-qfficio informa- 
tions, — holding the accused to bail, or beeping them 
in prison iu defatilt of it, until their trial.' Defen- 
dants were punished, if convicted, with fine and im- 
prisonment, and even if acquitted, with ruinous 
costs. Nor did the judges spare any exertion to ob- 
tain convictions. Ever j ealous and distrustful of the 
press, they had left as little discretion to juries as 
they were able ; and using freely the power reserved 
to them by the Libel Act of 1792, of stating their 
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opinion, they were eloquent in sunmiing up the 
sins of libellers.' 

William Cobbett, who had already suffered from 
the severities of the attorney-general, was cubbett'a 
not disposed to brave the secretary of state, J^'^''™"°* 
but suspended his 'Political Register,' and England, 
sailed to America. , ' I do not retire,' said he, 'from 
a combat with the attorney-general : but from a 
combat with a dungeon, deprived of pen, ink, and 
paper. A combat with the attorney-general is quite 
unequal enough. That, however, I would have en- 
countered. I know too well what a trial by special 
jury is : yet that, or any sort of trial, I would have 
stayed to face. But against the absolute power of 
imprisonment, without even a hearing, for time un- 
limited, in any gaol in the kingdom, without the use 
of pen, ink, and paper, and without communication 
with any soul but the keepers, — against such a power 
it would have been worse than madness to attempt 
to strive.' ' 

Ministers had silenced and put to flight their most 
formidable foe:' but against this success Triaisof 
must be set their utter discomfiture by an ^""^ '^"^' 
obscure bookseller, who would never have been, 
known to fame, had he not been drawn out from 
his dingy shop, into a court of justice. William 
Hone had published some political squibs, in the 
form of parodies upon the Ktui'gy of the church ; 
and for this pitiful trash was thrice put upon his 
trial, for blasphemous and seditious libels. Too poor 
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to seek profesdonal aid, he defended himself in per- 
son. But he was a man of genius in his way ; and 
with singular ingenuity and persistence, and much 
quaint learning, he proved himself more than a 
Inat<^h for the attorney-general and the hench. 

In vain did Lord Ellenborougb, uniting the au- 
thority of the judge with the arts of a counsel, 
strive for a conviction. Addressing the jury, — 
' under the authority of the Libel Act, and still 
more in obedience to his conscience and his God, he 
pronounced this to be a most impious and profane 
libel.' But the jury were proof alike against his 
authority and his persuasion. The humble book- 
seller fairly overcame the awful chief justice ; and 
after intellectual triimiphs which would have made 
the reputation of a more eminent man, was thrice 
acquitted.' 

These proceedings savoured so strongly of perse- 
cution, that they excited a wide sympathy for Hone, 
amongst men who would have tm-ned with disgust 
from his writings ; and his trial, in connection with 
other failures, ensured at least a temporary miti- 
gation of severity in the administration of the libel 
laws." 

At this time some trials in Scotland, if they re- 
,^,^^^^ mind us of 1793, afford a gratifying contrast 
Eto"'"^- to the admin iatration of justice at that 

' Mr. TuBticB Abbott preaidedatlhefirat trial ; Lord Ellenborougb 
at the BBCond and third. Lord Ellenborougb felt biu defaat so sen- 
sibly, that on the following daj he sent to Lord Sidmouth the draft 
of a letter ot resignation. Pellaw'H Life of Lord Sidmouth, iii. 236; 
Hone's PrintedTnalsiMr. Charles Knight's Narrative in MartJne--'' 
Hiat.. i. 14*. 

' Lord Dudlej'a Letters, 199. 
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period. Alexander M'Laren, a weaver, and Thomas 
Baiid, a grocer,' were tried for sedition „,j_^^ 
before the High Court of Justiciary at J^^^j"^^ 
Edinburgh. The weaver had made an in- *^"- 
temperate speech at Kilmamoch, in favour of par- 
liamentary reform, which the grocer had been con- 
cerned in printing. It waa shown that petitions had 
been received by Parliament, expressed in language 
at least as strong ; but the accused, though defended 
by the admirable arguments and eloquence of Fran- 
cis Jeffrey, were found guilty of sedition.' 

Neil Douglas, ' Univeraalist Preacher,' had sought 
to enliven his prayers and sermons with Neu 
political lucubrations ; and spies being sent iS"- 
to observe him, reported that the fervid preacher, 
■with rapid utterance and in a strong Highland dialect, 
had drawn a seditious parallel between our afflicted 
king and Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon ; and 
between the prince regent and King Belshazzar. 
The crown witnesses, unused to the eccentricities of 
the preacher, had evidently failed to comprehend 
him ; while others, more familiar with Neil Douglas, 
his dialect, opinions, and preaching, proved him to 
be as innocent of sedition, as he probably was of 
religious edification. He was ably defended by Mr. 
Jeffrey, and acquitted by the jury.^ 

But the year 1819 was the culminating point of 
the protracted contest between the state PabUo 
and liberty of opinion. Distress still 1 

' So stated in ovidence, St. Tr., xxvU. 22, tliongh called h 
indictment ' a merchant.' 

• St. Tr., miii. 1, ' liid^ 
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weighed heavily upon the working classes. They 
assembled at Carlisle, at Leeds, at Glasgow, at 
Ashton-imder-Line, at Stockport, and in London, to 
diecuaB tkeir wants, and to devise remedies for their 
destitution. Demagogues were prompt in giving a 
political direction to their deliberations ; and uni- 
versal suffrage and annual parliaments were soon 
accepted as the sovereign remedy for the social ills 
of which they complained. It was affirmed that the 
constitutional right to return members belonged to 
all communities. LTnrepresented towns were invited 
to exercise that right, in anticipation of its more 
formal acknowledgment ; and accordingly, at a large 
meeting at Birmingham, Sir Charles Wolseley was 
elected 'legislatorial attorney and representative ' of 
tliat populous place.' 

Other circumstances contributed to invest tbeser 
Bifltoofthe large assemblages with a character of pe- 
SgpopLi^ culiar insecurity. A great social change 
^'^' had been rapidly developed. The extra- 

ordinary growth of manufactiu:es had suddenly 
brought together vast populations, severed from those 
ties which usually connect the members of a healthy 
society. They were Btrangers, — deprived of the aa- 
aociations of home and kindred,— without affection, 
or traditional respect for their employera, — and 
baffling, by their numbers, the ministrations of the 
church and the softening influence of charity^ 
Distressed and discontented, they were readily ex- 
posed to the influence of the most mischievous por- 

' Ann. Reg., I81D, -p. 10-1. Sir Clinrlas wns afterwards arrested, 
-while atteading & meetiug at Smithfictd, foe seditiaus words spokRr 
bj him at Stookgort. " 
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tion of the press, and to the lowest demagogues; 
while so great were their numhers, and so densely 
massed together, that their assemhlages assumed pro- 
portions previously tmlinown ; and became alarming 
to the inhabitants and magistracy, and dangerous to 
the puhHc peace. 

These crowded meetings, though addressed in lan- 
guage of excitement and extravagance, had Procbma. 
hitherto heen held without disturbance. aoih'.iBia. 
The government had watched them, and taken pre- 
cautions to repress disorder : but had not attempted 
any interference with their proceedings. On the 
30th of July, however, a proclamation was issued 
against seditions meetings; and large assemblages 
of men were viewed with increased alarm by the 
government and magistracy. 

Following the example of Birmingham,' the re- 
formers of Manchester appointed a meeting Meeting 
for the 9th of August, for the election of a wcdiapereod. 
'legislatorial attorney:' but the magis- isisl 
tratea having issued a notice declaring'an assemblage 
for such a purpose illegal, another meeting was ad- 
vertised for the I6thj to petition for parliamentary 
reform. Great preparations were made for this oc- 
casion; and in various parts of Lancashire large 
bodies of operatives were drilled, in the night time, 
and practised in military training. It was the 
avowed object of tliis drilling to enable the men to 
march in an orderly manner to the meeting : but the 

' At tho Lofds meeting it had been resolved that a similar elec- 
lion Ehould take place, when a snitable candidate bad been found : 
but no lepresentaitiTe had been clioBen. — Ann. Beg., 1819, p. 105. 
TOL. II. A A 
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magistmtes were, not unnaturally, alarmed at 

monatrations so threatening. 

On the 16th, St. Peter's Field, in Manchester, 
became the Bcene of a deplorable catastrophe. 
Forty thousand men' and two clubs of female re- 
formers, marched in to the meeting, bearing flags, 
on which were inscribed the objects of their political 
faith, — ' Universal Suffrage,' ' Equal Representa- 
tion or Death,' and 'No Com Laws.' However 
menacing their numbers, their conduct was orderly 
and peaceful. Mr. Hunt having taken the chair, 
had just commenced his address, when he was inter- 
rupted by the advance of cavalry upon the people. 
The Manchester Yeomanry, having been sent by the 
magistrates to aid the chief constable in airesting 
Mr, Himt, and other reform loaders, on the platform, 
executed their instructions so awkwardly as to find 
themselves surrounded and hemmed in fay the dense 
crowd, — and utterly powerless. The 15th Hussars, 
now summoned to their rescue, charged the people 
sword in hand ; and in ten minutes the meeting waa 
dispersed, the leaders were arrested, and the terrified 
crowd driven like sheep through the streets. Many 
were cut down by sabres, or trampled upon by the 
horses ; but more were crushed and wounded in their 
frantic struggles to escape from the military. 
Between 300 and 400 persons were injured : but 
happily no more than five or six lives were lost. 

This grievous event brought to a sudden crisis 

' It was variously estimated at from 20,000 to 60,{.__. 

Liverpool said 20,000 ; Lord CastJereagh, 40,000. In the indjctraenl 
against Hunt and others it was laid ut 60,000. 
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tie antagonism between the government, and the 
popular right of meeting to discuss griev- state of 
ances. The magistrates complimented the 'wiiug. 
military upon their forbearance : and the govern- 
ment immediately thanked both the magistrates and 
the military, for their zeal and discretion in main- 
taining the public peace. But it was indignantly 
asked, — not by demagogues and men ignorant (if 
the law, but by statesmen and lawyers of eminence, 
— by whom the public tranquillity liad been dis- 
turbed? Other meetings had been held mthout 
molestation : why then was this meeting singled out 
for the inopportune vigour of the magistrates ? If 
it threatened danger, why was it not prevented by a 
timely exercise of authority? If Hunt and his 
associates had violated the law, why were they not 
arrested before or after the meeting ? Or if arrested 
on the hustings, why not by the civil power ? The 
people were peaceable and orderly, — they had 
threatened no one, — they had offered no resistance. 
Then why had they been charged and routed by the 
cavali-y ? It was even doubted if the Riot Act had 
been duly read. It had certainly not been heard; 
and the crowd, without notice or warning, foond 
themselves under the flashing swords of the 
soldiery.' 

' The eridencB on this point was very confused. Earl Qrej, after 
reading all 'Can documents, afSrmcd that the IBiot Act had not been 

read, lord Liverpool aaid it had been completely re-^ — ■" 

partly read a second time. Lonl Castlereagh said tlie '. 

been read from tie window of the bouse in which thi 

were assembled. This not being deemed sufficient, anothet magis- 

trata went out into the crowd to read it, and was trampled under 

foot. Another vainly endeayonred to read it at the bastings alter 

the arrest of Mj. Hunt. 
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'the Blanchester Mas- 



Throughout the country, 
KMtinp sacre,' as it was termed, aroiised feeline-3 of 

andpeutUnu ^ 

(or Inquiry, anger and indignation. Influential meet- 
ings Tvere held in many of the chief coimties and 
cities, denouncing the conduct of the magistrates 
and the government, and demanding inquiry. In 
the manufacturing districts, the working classes 
assembled, in large numbers, to express their sym- 
pathy with the sufferers, and their bitter spirit of 
resentment against the authorities. Dangerous dis- 
contents were inflamed into sedition. Yec all these 
excited meetings were held peaceably, except one at 
Paisley, where the magistrates having caused the 
colom-s to be seized, riots and outrages ensued.' But 
ministers were hard and defiant. The Common 
Council of the city of London addressed the prince 
regent, praying for ao inquiry, and were sternly re- 
buked in his reply. Earl Fitzwilliam, a nobleman 
of the highest character, who had zealously assisted 
the government in the repression of disorders in hia 
own county, joined the Duke of Norfolk and several 
other noblemen and gentlemen of the first import- 
ance, in a requisition to the high sheriff of the 
comity of York, to call a meeting for the same pur- 
pose. At this meeting he attended and spoke ; and 
was dismissed from his lord lieutenancy." Hitherto 

Hans. DbIj., IbC Ser., iH, 4, 51, &c. ; PelleVa Life of Lord Sid- 
mouth, iii, 249, ei sej. ; Ann. Beg., 1819, p. 106 ; Trial of Mr. Hunt 
HDd oUiera, IB2I); Ann. Beg., 1820; Chron., 41; B&m. and Aid. 
Bep., iii. 566 ; Papera liiil befors Parliament, Nor. 1819 ; Hans. 
Deb., IsC &ei., ili. 230 (Mr. Ha^'s EtBtement) ; Bamford's Passages 
from tile Life of a. Badical, i 176-213 ; PrendcB'a Manchester, ISO. 

' Ann. Beg., 1819, p. 109. 

' PelleVs Life of Lord Sidmoutli, iii, 263-272 ; Ann. Eog., 
p. 113, and Lord Gray's QbscrvDitionB ; Hans. Dab,, IstSor., zli. 11' 
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the Wbiga had discountenanced the radical re- 
formers : but now the rigours of the government 
forced them to make common cause with that party, 
in opposing the measures of the executive.' 

In the midst of this perilous excitement, Parlia- 
ment was assembled, in November; and jK^tingot 
the Manchester meeting was naturally the kw^"'' 
first object of discussion. Amendments ^*'^' 
were moved to the Address, in the Lords, by Earl 
Grey, and in the Commons by Mr. Tiemey, repro- 
bating all dangerous schemes : but urging the duty 
of giving just attention to the complaints of the 
people, and the propriety of inquiring into the 
events at Manchester." It was the object of the 
opposition to respond to the numerous meetings, 
petitions, and addresses, which had prayed for in- 
quiry ; and to evince a spirit of sympathy and con- 
ciliation on the part of Parliament, which had been 
signally wanting in the government. Earl Grey 
said, ' there was no attempt at conciliation, no con- 
cession to the people ; nothing was attended to but 
a resort to coercion, as the only remedy which could 
be adopted.' ' The natural consequences of such a 
system, when once begun, was that it could not be 
stopped: discontents begot the necessity of force: 
the employment of force increased discontents: 

The resolutions of tkia mcetiiig, 'without condemning Uie magistivtes, 
merely demanded inquii^. 

- I/)rd Liverpool, writing to Lord Sidmonth, Sept. SOth, 1819, 
B^d : ' As far aa the Manchester bueinesB goes, it will identify ei 
tha respectable part of the oppoBition with Hunt and the radical 
formers.' — Ptll^'s Life of Lord Sidmouik, iii. 270. 

' Hans. Deh., Ist Ser., zli. i, 51 ; Lord Sidmouth's Life, 
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vonld demand the exercise of new powers, 
fjjflfcgrees they would depart from all the principles 
of the constitution.' It waa urged, in the language 
of Burke, that, 'a House of Commons who, in all 
disputes between the people and administration, pre- 
sume against the people, — who punish their dis- 
orders, but refuse even to inq^uire into the provoca- 
tions to them, — this is an unnatural, a monstrous 
state of things, in such a constitution,' 

But conciliation formed no part of the hai-d policy 
inqoitT ^^ ministers. Sedition was to be trampled 
ntuoi. Qy|-_ ^jjg executive had endeavoured to 
maintain the peace of the country : hut its hands 
must now be strengthened. In both Houses the 
amendments were defeated hy large majorities;' 
and a similar fate awaited distinct motions for in- 
quiry, proposed, a few days afterwards, by Lord 
Lansdowne in the Lords, and Lord Althorp in the 
Commons.' 

Papers were laid before Parhament containing- 
Tha sii evidence of the state of the country, which 
■*"*■ were immediately followed by the intro- 

duction of further measures of repression, — then 
designated, and since familiarly known as, the 'Sis 
Acts.' The first deprived defendants in cases of 
misdemeanour of the right of traversing : to which 
Lord Holland induced the chancellor to add a clause, 
obliging the attorney-general to bring defendants to 

' la the lords tlieie wore 169 for the Address, and 34 fbc the 
amendment. In t^^ CommonE, 381 fcr tha Addreas, and 150 for the 
amendment.— H"™- -Bf*., lat Ser.. ili. 60, 228. 

'Not 30lli- Contents, 47; Non-contents, 178. iyc9, 151); 
KoeB, 323.— /*M-. 418, 6ir. ] 
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trial within twelve months. By a second it was pro- 
posed to enable the court, on the conviction of a 
publisher of a seditious libel, to order the seizure of 
all copies of the libel in his possession, and to punish 
him, on a second conviction, with fine, imprison- 
ment, banishment, or transportation. Sj a third, 
the newspaper stamp duty was imposed upon 
pamphlets and other papers containing news, or 
observations on public affairs ; and recognizances 
were required from the publishers of newspapers and 
pamphlets for the payment of any penalty. By a 
fourth, no meeting of more than fifty persons was 
permitted to he held without sis days' notice being 
given by seven householders to a resident justice of 
the peace ; and all but freeholders or inhabitants of 
the county, parish or township, were prohibited from 
attending, under penalty of fine and imprisonment. 
The justice could change the proposed time and 
place of meeting : but no meeting was permitted 
to adjourn itself. Every meeting tending to incite 
the people to hatred and contempt of the king's 
person, or the government and constitution of the 
realm, was declared an unlawful assembly ; and ex- 
traordinary powers were given to justices for the 
dispersion of such meetings, and the capture of 
persons addressing them. If any persons should be 
killed or injured in the dispersion of an unlawful 
meeting, the justice was indemnified. Attending a 
meeting with arms, or ^th flags, banners, or other 
ensigns or emblems, was an offence punishable with 
two years' imprisonment. Lecture and debating 
rooms were to be licensed, and open to inspectioiu 
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By ti fifll), the training of persona in the -use of arms 
waa prohibited ; and by a sixth, the magistrates, in 
the disturbed counties, were empowered to search for 
and seize arms. 

All these measures, except that for prohibiting 
The bin» military training, were atrenuously opposed 
FtaUameni. in both Houscs. They were justified by 
the government on the ground of the dangers which 
threatened society. It was argued by Lord Castle- 
reagh, ' that unless we could reconcile the exercise 
of our liberties with the preservation of the pubhc 
peace, our Hberties would inevitably perish.' It was 
said that blasphemous and seditious libels were 
undermining the very foundations of society, while 
puhhc meetings, ixnder pretence of discussing- griev- 
ances, were assembled for pui-poses of intimidation, 
and the display of physical force. Even the example 
of the French Revolution was not yet considered 
out of date : but was still relied on, in justification 
of these measures.' On the other side, it was con- 
tended that the libel laws were already sufficiently 
severe, and always liable to be capriciously admin- 
istered. Writings, which at one time would be ad- 
I judged innocent and laudable, at another, would he 
punished as subversive of the laws and constitution. 
Zealous jui'ies would be too ready to confound in- 
vectives against ministers with incitements to 
hatred and contempt of estabUshed institutions. 
The punishments proposed were excessive. Trans- 
iportation had hitherto been confined to felonious 
' See cspcciallj Spaach of Lord Grenville, Not. 30th, 1819, on 
Xoid Lansdoffnc'a motioaforinqniry. — Ilans.Bcb., lEtSer.,jli,44S. _ 
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offences ; and banishment was unknown to tlie lawa 
of England. Such punishments would either deter 
juries from finding persona guilty of libel : or, if in- 
ilicted, would be out of all proportion to the offence. 
The extent of tbe mischief was also denied. It was 
an imjust reproach to the religion of the countrj 
to suppose that blasphemy would be generally toler- 
ated, and to its loyalty, that sedition would be en- 



To the Seditious Meetings Bill it was objected 
that the constitutional right of assembling to discuss 
grievances was to be limited to the narrow bounds 
of a parish, and exercised at the pleasure of a magis- 
trate, — probably a stanch supporter of ministers, 
jealous of popular rights, and full*of prejudice 
against radicals and mob orators.' 

These discussions were not without advantage. 
The monstrous punishment of transportation was 
withdrawn from the Seditious Libels Bill ; and 
modifications were admitted into the bill for re- 
straining seditious meetings : but these severe mea- 
sures were eventually passed with little change.^ 

In presence of a novel development of popular 
meetings in crowded districts, ministers mjtnjjtot 
sought to prevent the assemblage of vast '"^iwop'b- 
numbers from different parts, and to localise poli- 
tical discussion. Nor can it be denied that the un- 
settled condition and ignorance of the manufactm-ing 

■ HanB. Deb., Ist Ser., ili. 343, 878, 6fli, &c. 

' SO Geo. III. and 1 Geo. IV. c. I, 2, 4, 6, B, 9. All these were 
permanent, except the SeditiouB Meetings Act, which, introduced as 
H permanent meaanre, wBB aft«nTsrds limited to five fcoca, and the 
SeizoTf of Aims Act, which expired on the 2Sth Murch, ISS2. 
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populstioQ juBtified apprehensions and precautioD. 
The policy, however, which dictated these measures 
was not limit(?d to the correction of a special danger: 
but was marked, as before, by settled distrust of the 
press and popular privileges. Ten years before it 
had been finely said by Mr. Brougham, * Let the 
public discus 1 80 much the better. Even uproar 
18 wholesome in England, while a whisper ia fatal in 
France.'' But this truth had not yet been accepted 
by the rulers of that period.* They had not yet 
learned to rely upon the loyalty and good sense of 
the people, and upon the support of the middle 
classes, in upholding order and repressing outrage. 
On the other band, wo cannot but recognise in the 
language of Ihe opposition leaders a bold confidence 
in their countrymen, and a prescient statesmanship, 
— destined in a few years to be accepted as the 
policy of the state. 

Disaffection, however, still prevailed ; and the evil 
passions of this distempered period soon 
afterwards exploded in the atrocious con- 
spiracy of Thistlewood, and his miscreant gang. To 
the honour of Englishmen, few were guilty of plot- 
ting this bloody and insensate crime, the discovery 



Lord Colchester, Dec. 31st, 1819 :- , , 

haTC gone far eaougli iu our eDdeavDiir to realiain and correct the 

licentiousnesa and hTsubo of tlie press.' — Jjord Colchettet'i I)«ov, iii. 

104. 

Lord EEdaadale, another type of Ihe same acbool, wrote ; ' I doubt 
whether it wonld not have been fortnnato for tlie conncry, if half 
Hancbeater had been bnrned, and Qiasgoir had cndored a little 
singeing.'— To Lord Colchester, Jan. ith, 1820.— TJiii., iii. 107. .^ 
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of -which filled all classea of men with horror and' 



While the country was still escited by this start- 
ling event, Hunt and his associates were Tdaiiof 
convicted, with five others, of unlawfully sirc, 
meeting together, with divers other persons isao. 
unknown, for the purpose of creating discon- 
tent and diaafiection, and of exciting the king's 
subjects to hatred of the government and constitu- 
tion. Hunt was sentenced to two years and six 
months' imprisonment, and the others to one year's 
imprisonment. Sir Charles Wolseley and Harrison, 
a dissenting preacher, were also tried and sentenced 
to eighteen months' imprisonment for their partici- 
pation in the Stockport meeting." 

Let ua now examine the general results of the 
long contest which had been maintained ^^^^ ^ 
between the ill-regulated, mischievous, and ^f^^n'™" 
often criminal struggles of the people for 'nd^^y 
freedom, on the one hand, and the harsh "'"p"''""' 
policy of repression maintained by the government, 
on the other. The last twenty-eight years of the 
reign of George III. formed a period of perilous 
transition for liberty of opinion. While the right 
of free discussion had been discredited by factious 
license, by wild and dangerous theories, by tnibu- 
lence and sedition, — the government and legisla- 

' Ann. Reg., 1820, p. 34, and Chtoa. 29 ; St. Tr., ixiiii. 681 ; 
Pcllflw'a Life of Lord Sidmonth, iii, 311-325. Lard Sidmoutli him- 
Belf Bays (p. 320): ■ Party feelioga appeared to be abaorbed in tboae 
of ind^^ation, which, the lower orders had also erinced very atrik- 
iD^lyupaii the occaBioa.' 

^ Ann. Beg., 1820; Chron. 41; Bam. and Aid. Eep., iii. 568; 
Bamford's Life of a Radical, ii. 66-103, 162. 
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ture, in guarding against these escesses, bad dis- 
oountenanccd and repressed legitimate agitation. 
The advocates of parliamentary reform had l>eeii 
confounded with Jacobins, and fomenters of revolu- 
tion. Men who boldly impeached the conduct of 
their rulere, had been punished for sedition. The 
discnEsion of grievances,- — the highest privilege of 
&eemen, — ^had been checked and menaced. The 
assertion of popular rights had been denounced by 
ministers, and frowned upon by society, until low 
demagogues were able to supplant the natural 
leaders of the people, in the confidence of those 
classes who most needed safe guidance. Authority 
was placed in constant antagonism to large masses 
of people, who had no voice in the government of 
their country. Mutual distrust and alienation grew 
up between them. The people lost confidence in 
rulere whom they knew only by oppressive taxes, and 
harsh laws severely administered. The government, 
harassed by suspicions of disaffection, detected con- 
spiracy and treason in every murmur of populaJ: 
discontent.' 

Hitherto the government had prevailed over every 
Pinal aomi- adverse influence. It had defied parJia- 
^Son''o™r nientary opposition by never-failing majori- 
Mthoriiy. ^jgg . j^ jjj^ trampled upon the press ; it 
had stifled public discussion. In quelling sedition, 

■ On May lath, 1317, Earl Grey truly said: 'It is no longer the 
enoioachmenta of power, of wMoli we are jealous, but the too great 
eitenBion of treedom. Eveij Bjmptom of popular uneasiDSSS, evaiy 
ill-rt^lated effort of that spirit, without which liberty cannot exist, 
but which, whilst it eiists, will breat out into occaBional eicesseB. 
affbrda a prelonce which weaeein emulous to seize, for imposing 1 
Esw restrainte.'— iTans. Deb., Ist Str., usr: ' ' " 
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it had forgotten to respect liberty. But hencefor- 
ward, we shall find its supremacy gradually declining, 
and yielding to the advancing power and intelli- 
gence of the people. The working classes were 
making rapid advances in numbers, industrial re- 
sources, and knowledge. Commerce and manufac- 
tures, bringing them together in large m^ses, had 
given them coherence and force. Education had 
been widely extended ; and discontent had qmckened 
political inqiiiry. The press had contributed to the 
enlightenment of the people. Even demagogues 
who had misled them, yet atined up their minds to 
covet knowledge, and to love freedom, The num- 
bers, wealth, and influence of the middle classes had 
been extended, to a degree unknown at any former 
period. A new society had sprung up, outnumbering 
the limited class by whom the state was governed ; 
and rapidly gaining upon them, in enUghtenment 
and social influence. Superior to the arts of dema- 
gogues, and with every incitement to loyalty and 
patriotism, — their extended interests and important 
position led them to watch, with earnestness and 
sober judgment, the course of pubHc aSairs. Their 
views were represented by the best public writers of 
the time, whose cultivated taste and intellectual re- 
sources received encouragement from their patronage. 
Hence was formed a public opinion of greater moral 
force and authority. The middle classes were with 
ministers in quelling sedition: but against them 
when they menaced freedom. During the war they 
had generally sided with the government : but after 
the peace, the un conciliatory policy of ministers, 
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a too rigorous repression of the press, and restraints 
upon public liberty, tended to estrange those who 
found their own temperate opinions expressed by 
the leaders of the Parliamentary opposition. Their 
adhesion to the Whigs was the conamencement of a 
new political era,' —fruitful of constitutional growth 
and renovation. ConSdence was established between 
constitutional statesmen in Parliament, and the 
most active and inquiring minds of the country. 
Agitation, no longer left to demagogues and opera- 
tives, but imiting the influence of all classes under 
eminent leaders, became an instrument for influ- 
encing the deUberations of Parliament,— as legiti- 
mate as it was powerful, 

From this time, public opinion became a power 
which ministers were unable to subdue, and to which 
statesmen of all parties learned, more and more, to 
defer. In the worst of times, it bad never been 
without its influence : but from the accession of 
G-eorge IV. it gathered strength until it was able, 
as we shall see, to dominate over ministers and 
parliaments. 

Meanwhile, the seveiitiea of the law failed to 
ThepreM suppress libels,* or to appease discontents. 
brriEOBr. Complaints of both evils were as rife aa 
ever. A portion of the press still abounded in libels 

' Sea supra, p. 186. 

' Mr. rremanlle, writing to the MaKjncsa of BncMagbam, Aug, 
30th, 1820, eajB : ' The presB is oomplotely open to treason, sedition, 
blasphemy, and falsehood, with impunity.' ' I don't know whether 
Jon see CohbtUa Indepoident Whig, and many other papers now cii- 
cnlating most extensively, and which are dangerous mnch beyond anj- 
thiog I can desctibR. I have an opportunity of seeing them, and esa 
spfai, therefore, from knowledge.' — CouTt and CoHneii of Geo. '" 
/, 68; Coctburn'B Mem,, 308. 
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upon public and private character, -which the moral 
tone of its readers did not yet diEcourage. It was not 
in default of legal repression that such Hbela were 
published : but because they were acceptable to the 
vitiated taste of the lower classes of that day. If 
eeverity could have suppressed them, the unthankful 
efforts of the attorney-general, the secretary of state, 
and the magistrates, would have long since been 
crowned with success. But in 1821, the ^ 
Constitutional Association officiously ten- \ 
dered its intervention, in the execution of '^'' 
the law. The dangers of such a scheme had been 
exposed nearly thirty years before ; ' and were at 
once acknowledged in a more enlightened and dis- 
passionate age. This association even ventured to 
address a circular to every justice of the peace, 
expounding the law of libel. An irresponsible 
combination, embracing naagistrates and jurymen 
throughout the country, and almost exclusively of 
one political party, threatened the liberty of the 
press, and the impartial administration of justice. 
The Court of King's Bench, sensible of these 
dangers, allowed members of the association to be 
challenged as jurors ; and discussions in Parliament, 
opportunely raised by Mr. Brougham and Mr. Whit- 
bread, completed the discomfiture of those zealous 
gentlemen, whom the vigilance of Lord Sidmouth, 
the activity of the attorney-general, and the zeal of 
country justices had failed to satisfy.^ Had ministers 
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needed any incitement to vigour, they would have 
received it from the king himself, who took the deep- 
est personal interest in prosecutions of the press ; ' 
and from men of rank aud influence, who were over- 
sensitive to every political danger.^ 

The government had soon to deal with a political 
(j,ijj^,jj organisation more formidable than any 
AuodatioE. ^ijici, ]ja,j liitherto needed its vigilance, — 
the Catholic Association in Ireland, The objects, 
constitution, and proceedings of this body demand 
especial notice, as exemplifying the boimds within 
which political agitation may be lawfully practised. 
To obtain the repeal of statutes imposing civil dis- 
abilities upon five-sixths of the population of 
Ireland, was a legitimate object of association. It 
was no visionary scheme, tending to the subversion 
of the state : but a practical measure of relief, 
which had been urged upon the legislature by the 
first statesmen of the time. To attain this end, it 
was lawful to instruct and arouse the people, by 
speeches and tracts, and by appeals to their reason 
and feelings. It was also lawful to demonstrate to 
Parliament the unanimity and earnestness of the 
people, in demanding a redress of grievances ; and 
to influence its deliberations by the moral force of a 

' On January 9tt, 1821, His Majeflty wrote to Lord Eldon : 'As 
tta courts of law will now bo open witiin a few dajs, I am dEsirons 
to know the dociEion that has been taken by the Httornay-general 
upon the mode in vhich all the vendors of trenson, and libeUers, 
suet aa Benbow, &c. &C| are to be prosecntsd. This is a measTira 
HO vitally indiapeneable to my feelmgs, as wall as to tlie coontrj 
that I must insist that no furtlier loss of time shonld be sufTered tL 
elapaa heforeprocef dings be institnted.' — Court and Cabiiiels of Geo, 
IV., i. 107. 

' Ibid., 121, &a. i Lord ColeheBtei's Mem., iii, 87, &c. 
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great popular movement. With these objects, orga- 
nisation, in various forms, had been at work for 
many years.' In 1809, a Catbolic Committee had 
been formed in Dublin, of which Mr. O'Connell, — 
destined to become a prominent figure in the history 
of his country, — was a leading member. Active in 
the preparation of petitions, and holding weekly 
meetings, it endeavoured, by discussion and associa^ 
tion, to arouse the Catholics to a sense of their 
wrongs.'' In 1811, it proposed to enlarge its con- 
stitution by assembling managers of petitions, from 
all parts of Ireland : but this project was arrested by 
the government, as a contravention of the Irish Con- 
vention Act, which prohibited the appointment of 
delegates or representatives.' The movement now 
languished for several years ; * and it was not until 
1823 that the Catholic Association was formed on a 
wider basis.* It embraced Catholic nobles, gentry, 
priesthood, peasantry ; ^ and though disclaiming a 
delegated authority, its constitution and objects 
made it, in effect, the representative of the Catholic 
body. Exclusively Catholic, its organisation em- 
braced the whole of Ireland, Constantly increasing 
in numbers and influence, it at length assumed all 

' The flrat &8Bodation oi committee va^ foriaed BO fas back aa 
1780.— ITj/jc'sCafA. .rf^., i. 89; a Conor's Hist, of the Irish Catho- 
liei, i. 262. Aaotber camiaittee vaa arranged in mS.—Wi/se, i. 91 ; 
and a more general committee oi association in 1790. — Ibid., 104, 

' Wyse, i. 142-185. 

■ 33Qea.III.c. 2B (Iceland) ; See DebatES, Feb. 22nd, March 7th, 
and April 4th, 1811.— fliin*. Deb., 1st Ser., six I-I8, 269-321, 700; 
I Tfjsd, i. 174-178, 

* A Catliolic board vsb formed, bat soon <IissolTed. — Wi/it, 
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the attributes of a national parliament. It held 
its * seBsiom ' in Dublin, appointed committees, re- 
ceived petitions, directed a census of the population 
of Ireland to be taken ; and, above all, levied con- 
tributions, in the form of a Catholic rent, upon 
every parish in Ireland.' Its stLrriog addresses 
were read from the altars of all Catholic chapels. 
Its debates, — abounding in appeals to the passions 
of the people,^were published in every newspaper. 
The speeches of such orators as O'Connell and Sheil 
could not fail to command attention : but additional 
publicity was secured to all the proceedings of the 
Association, by contributions &om the Catholic 
rent. 

In 1825, its power had become too great to be 
borne, if the authority of the state was to be upheld. 
Either the Parliament at Westminster, or its rival in 
Dublin, must give way. The one must grant the 
demands of the Catholics, or the other must be 
silenced. Ministers were not yet prepared for the 
former alternative ; and determined to suppress the 
Catholic Association. This, however, was a measure 
of no ordinary difficulty. The association was not 
unlawful ; and was engaged in forwarding a legiti- 
mate came. It could not be directly put down, 
without a glaring violation of the right of discussion 
and association. Agitation was not to be treated as 
lawful, so long as it was impotent ; and condemned 
when it was beginning to be assured of \ 

' Hans. Deb., 2Dd Ser„ li. 84* (May 3lBt, 1834) ; VM., : 
etscj. (Feb. 10-16); Wjm, i. 208-217. Mr. Wyse asaigna a l&tei 
date to this ceneue, i. 247 ; BiH., Ji. App. mvii. 
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was avoided by embracing in 
Orange Societies and other 
similar bodies, by whicli political and religious 
animosities were fomented. 

The king, on opening Parliament, adverted to 
' associations which have adopted proceed- suppreBaki 
ings irreconcilable with the spirit of the meni, isas. 
constitution ; ' and a bill was immediately brought 
in to amend the laws relating to unlawful ^^ y^^ 
societies in Ireland. This bill prohibited ^*^'' 
the permanent sittings of political societies, — the 
appointment of committees to continue more than 
fourteen days, — the levying of money for the redress 
of grievances, — the affiliation and correspondence of 
societies, — the exclusion of persons on the ground of 
religion, — and the administration of oaths.' It was 
strenuously resisted. Ministers were counselled to 
stay agitation by redressing grievances, rather than 
by vain attempts to prevent their free discussion. 
But so perilous was the state of Ireland, — so fierce 
the hatred of her parties, and so full of warning her 
history, — that a measure, otherwise open to grave 
constitutional objections, found justification in the 
declared necessity of ensuring the public peace.* 
Its operation, however, was limited to three years. 

The Catholic Association was dissolved in obe- 
dience to this act: but was immediately ^j.^ 
replaced by a new association, constituted ^^ 
so as to evade the provisions of the recent '''™ 
law. This society professed to be established for 

• 6 Goo. IV. 0. 4. 

» Hans. Deb., 2nd Ser., lii. 2-122, 128-523, fiw. 
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promoting education, and other charitable objects ; 
and every week, a separate meeting was convened, 
purporting to be unconnected with the association, 
' Fourteen days' meetings,' and aggregate meetings 
were also held ; and at all these assembHea the sajne 
violent language was used, and the same measures 
adopted, aa in the time of the original society. 
'While thus eluding the recent statute, this astute 
body was beyond the reach of the common law, 
being associated neither for the purpose of doing 
any imlawful act, nor of doing any lawful act in an 
unlawfid manner. It was equally unscathed by the 
Convention Act of 1793, aa not professing a repre- 
sentative character. Id other respects the new 
association openly defied the law. Permanent com- 
mittees were appointed, and the Catholic rent was 
collected by their own 'churchwardens' in every 
parish.' The government watched these proceed- 
ings with jealousy and alarm: but perceived no 
means of restraining them. The act was about to 
expire at the end of the session of 1828 ; and, after 
very anxious consideration, ministers determined 
not to propose its renewal. It could not have been 
made effectual without such restraints upon the 
liberty of speech, and public meetings, as they could 
not venture to recommend, and which Parliament 
would, perhaps, have declined to sanction.* 

No sooner had the act expired, than the old 
Catholic Association, with all its organisation and 

1 Opinion of Mr, Joy, 1828 ; Sir E. PeoVs Mem., i. 46 ; Wjae, !. 
222-246; ;M., ii. App. mil. 

' Memorandiun and CorreBpondenca of Mr. Peel, tile MBrqnBSH of 
Anglesey, and Mr, Lamb.— feefs Mem., i, 22-68, 150, — 
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offensive tactics, was revived. At the same time, 
the Orange Societies were resuscitated ; Cithouo 
and other Protestant associations, called ^^^'"' 
BriuiBwick Clubs, were established on the ^*^' 
model of the Catholic Association, and collected a 
Protestant rent,' 

Meanwhile, the agitation fomented by the Catholic 
Association was most threatening. Meet- iwngeroiu 
ings were assembled to which large bodies E^.,isia, 
of Catholics marched in military array, bearing flags 
and music, dressed in uniforms, and disciplined to 
word of command. Such assemblages were ob- 
viously dangerous to the public peace. Ministers 
and the Irish executive watched them with solici- 
tude : and long balanced between the evils of per- 
mitting such demonstrations, on the one side, and 
precipitating a bloody collision with excited masses 
of the people, on the other. They were further em- 
barrassed by counter demonstrations of the Protes- 
tants, and by the hot zeal of the Orange Societies, 
which represented their cautious vigilance as timi- 
dity, and their inaction as an abandonment of the 
functions of government. They were ad- p„^]Bn^ 
vised that such meetings, having no defi- ^^''^Jjf' 
nite object sanctioned by law, and being '"•'*'*■ 
assembled in such numbers and with such organisa- 
tion aa to strike a well-grounded fear into peaceable 
inhabitants, were illegal by the common law, even 
when accompanied by no act of violence.^ And at 

' Wjflfl, i. 317-369. 

' Opinion of attoniey and Bolicitor-general of England. — Sir R. 
iWtjVfcMfc,!. 225;QaMny,Solfij, llMpda " ' " 
Hunt and others. ' *■'" 
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length they determined to prevent such meetings, 
and to concert measures for their dispersion by 
force.* A proclamation being issued for that pur- 
pose, met with a ready obedience. It formed no 
part of the scheme of the Catholic leaders to risk a 
colliaion with military force, or with their Protestant 
rivals ; and the association had already begun to dis- 
courage these dangerous assemblages, in anticipation 
of disorders injurious to their cause. The imme- 
diate object of the government was secured: but 
the association, — while it avoided a contest with 
authority, — adroitly assumed all the credit of re- 
storing tranquillity to the country.' 

But the proceedings of the association itself 
became more violent and offensive than ever. Its 
leaders were insolent and defiant to the govemm,ent, 
and exercised an absolute sway over the Catholic 
population. In vain the government took counsel 
with its law officers.^ Neither the Convention Act 
of 1793, nor the common law could be relied on, for 
restraining the proceedings of an association which 
the legislature itself had interposed, three years 
before, to condemn. Peace was maintained, aa the 
Catholics were unwilling to disturb it: but the 
country was viri^ually under the dominion of the 
association. 

In the following year, however, the suppression of 

' Ths (wrrespondenCB of Mr, Peel with Lord Angleaej and tha 
Irish aiaoutivB, diadoEes all the confiidaratiooB by which the govern- 
ment was influenced, nndflr eircnmstanceB of great embanasBment 
—Sir S. Peat Mem., i. 207-231, 

' Ann. Rag,, 1828, p. UO-146 ; Poel'a Mem., i. 233. 

■ Peel's Mem., i. 2J3-26«. ^ 
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this and other societies in Ireland formed part of 
the general scheme of Catholic Emanci- anppression 
pation.' The Catholic Association was, at ^^j'Sf"' 
length, extinguished : but not until its oh- ^*^' 
jects had been fully accomplished. It was the first 
time a measure had been forced upon a hostile court 
and reluctant Parliament, a dominant party and an 
unwilling people, by the pressure of a political 
organisation. The abolition of the slave trade was 
due to the conviction which had been wrought by 
facta, arguments, and appeals to the moral and reli- 
gioua feelings of the people. But the Catholic 
cause owed its triumph to no such moral conver- 
sion. The government was overawed by the hostile 
demonstrations of a formidable confederacy, sup- 
ported by the Irish people and priesthood, and 
menacing authority with their physical force. It 
was, in truth, a dangerous example ; and threatened 
the future independence of Parliament. But how- 
ever powerful this association, its efforts a good 
would have been paralysed without a good '™J^^'^ 
cause, espoused by eminent statesmen, and agitaUon. 
an influential party in Parliament. The state would 
have known how to repel irrational demands, how- 
ever urged : but was unable to resist the combined 
pressure of parliamentary and popular force, the 
sympathies of many liberal Protestants in Ireland, 
and the steady convictions of an enlightened mino- 
rity in England. In our balanced constitution, 
political agitation, to be successful, must be based 

' See CSiap. Xm. ; 10 Geo. IV. c I. 
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on a real grievance, adei^uately represented in Par- 
liament, and in the press, — and supported by the 
.rational approval of enlightened men. But though 
the independence of Parliament remained intact, 
the triiunph of the Catholic Association marked the 
increased force of political agitation, as an element 
in our constitution. It was becoming superior to 
authorities and party combinations, by which the 
state had hitherto been governed. 

During the short reign of George IV,, the influ- 
inmMod ^^"^^ "^^ public opinion made steady ad- 
rf^Sio vances. The press obtained a wider ex- 
l£™ "" tension ; and the people advanced in 
Gegrge iv. education, intelligence, and self-reliance. 
There was also a marked improvement in political 
iBproTB- literature, corresponding with the national 
press. progress. And thus the very causes which 

were increasing the power of the people, were c[uali- 
fying them to use it wisely. 

It was not by the severities of the law that the 
inferior press was destined to be improved, and its 
mischievous tendencies corrected. These expedients, 
— after a trial of two centuries,— had failed. But 
moral causes were in operation by which the general 
standard of society was elevated. The church and 
other religious bodies had become more zealous in 
their sacred mission : ' society was awakening to the 
duty of educating the people; and the material 
progress of the country was developing a more 
general and active intelligence. The classes most 
needing elevation had begun to desire soimd and 
' See Chap. XIY. 
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wboleBome instruction ; and this inestimable Taeoefit 
was gradually extended to thena. Improved publi- 
cations successfully competed for popular favour 
with writings of a lower character ; and, in cultivat- 
ing the public taste, at the same time raised the 
general standard of periodical literature. A large 
share of the credit of this important work is due to 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
established in 1826, and to the exertions of its chief 
promoters. Lord Brougham, Mr. Matthew Davenport 
Hill, and Mr. Charles Knight.' The publications of 
this society were followed by those of the Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge, and by tiie ad- 
mirable serials of Messrs. Chambers. By these and 
other periodical papers, — as well political as literary, 
—an extraordinary impulse was given to general 
education. Public writers promptly responded to 
the general spirit of the time ; and the aberrations 
of the press were, in great measure, corrected. 

The government, however, — while it viewed with 
alarm the growing force of public opinion, which 
controlled its own authority, — failed to observe its 
true spirit and tendency. Still holding to the tra- 
ditions of a polity, then on the very point of exhaus- 
tion, it was unable to reconcile the rough energies 
of popular discussion with respect for the law, and 
obedience to constituted authority. It regarded the 
press as an obstacle to good government, instead of 
conciliating its support by a bold confidence in 
public 
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This spirit dictated to the Duke of Wellington'a 
Dnk" <rf _ adminiat ration, its ill-advised proaecutiona 
^oMuit™! of the press, in 1830. By passing the 
16W. Roman Catholic Relief Act, ministers had 

provoked the resentment of the Tory press ; and 
foremost among their assailants was the ' Morning 
Journal.' One article, appearing to impute per- 
sonal corruption to Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst, 
could not be overlooked ; but the editor having 
sworn that his lordship was not the person alluded 
to, an information against him was abandoned. The 
attorney-general, however, now filed no less than 
three ex-offi^io informations against the editor and 
proprietors, for this and two other articles, as libels 
upon the king, the ministers, and Parliament. A 
fourth prosecution was also instituted, for a separate 
libel upon the Duke of Wellington. So soon as the 
personal character of a member of the administration 
had been cleared, ministers might have allowed ani- 
madversions upon their public conduct to pass with 
impunity. If the right of free discussion was not 
respected, the excitement of the times might have 
claimed indulgence. Again, the accumulation of 
charges against the same persons, betrayed a spirit 
of persecution. It was not justice that was sought, 
but vengeance, and the ruin of an obnoxious journal. 
So far as the punishment of their political foes was 
concerned, ministers prevailed.' But their aueceaa 

' Verdicts were obtained in tliree out oE tha four proEecntions. In 
the second a, partial verdict onlj was given (gnStj of libel on the 
king, but not on hia ministers), witi a roconuneDdation to mercj, — 
]yi>. Alexander, the editor, being sentenced to a jeu's impriBonment. 
B fine of 300f., and to gits sdcuiity for good benaviaur doring tl 
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was gained at the expense of much unpopularity. 
Tories, sympathising with writers of their own party, 
united with the opposition in condemning this as- 
sault upon the liberty of the press. Nor was the 
temper of the people such as to bear, any longer, 
with complacency, a harsh execution of the libel 
laws. The unsuccessful prosecution of paunnoi 
Cobbett, in the following year, by a Whig ^^^^ 
attorney-general, nearly brought to a close ^'"' 
the long series of contests between the government 
and the press.' 

Since that time, the utmost latitude of criticism 
and invective has been permitted to the cg^-jjie 
press, in discussing pubhc men and mea- ^^^^i^"^ 
Eures. The law has rarely been appealed to, '*''''^'^- 
even for the exposure of malignity and falsehood.'' 
Prosecutions for libel, Hke the censorship, have fallen 
out of our constitutional system. When the press 
errs, it is by the press itself that its errors are left 
to be corrected. Repression has ceased to be the 
policy of rulers ; and statesmen have at length fully 
realised the wise maxim of Lord Bacon, that ' the 
punishing of wits enhances their authority; and a 
forbidden writing is thought to be a certain spark of 
truth, that flies up in the faces of them that seek to 
tread it out,' 

years ; aad the proprietors to leaser pnnishments. — Ann , Beg., 1830, 
p. 3, 119; Hans. Deb., 2nd Ser., nii, 1187. 

' He Tfas charged with no libel on minUters, but icith inoitinie 
Libonrers to bom richs ; Ann. Iteg. 1831, Chron., p. 96. In the same 
year CarlUo and Haley were indicted; and in 1833, Beere. Agar, 
Grant, Bell, Hctheringfjin, BqbboII, and StoTens,— Hnnt's Tourth 
Est, ii. 67 ; Koebncfa Hist, of the Whig Ministry, ii. 219, n. 

' The law was also greatly improved by Lord Camphall's Idbel 
Act, 6 and 7 Viet. c. 98 
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Henceforth the freedom of ttie press was assured ; 
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expansioiL, but a revisioii of the 6seal laws, 
by which its utmost development was restrained. 
These were the stamp, advertisement, and paper 
duties. It was not until after a struggle of thirty 
yeara, that all these duties were repealed : but in 
order to complete our survey of the press, their his- 
tory may, at once, he briefly told. 

The newspaper stamp of Queen Anne had risen, 
KawtiHper ^y succossive additions, to fourpence. Ori- 
■tamps. ginating in jealousy of the press, its exten- 
sion was due, partly to the same policy, and partly 
to the exigencies of finance. So high a tax, while 
it discouraged cheap newsjjapers, was naturally liable 
to evasion. Tracts, and otlier unstamped papers, 
containing news and comments upon public aflfairs, 
were widely circulated among the poor ; and it was 
to restrain this practice, that the stamp laws had 
been extended to that class of papers by one of thp 
Six Acts.' They were denomiced as seditious and 
blasphemous, and were to be extinguished. But the 
passion for news and political discussion was not to 
be repressed ; and lonstamped publications were 
more rife than ever. Such papers occupied the 
same place in the periodical press, as tracts printed, 
at a former period, in evasion of the licenser. All 
concerned in such papers were violating the law, 
and braving its terrors : the gaol was ever before 
their eyes. This was no honourable calling ; and 
3 but the meanest would engage in it. Hence 
' 60 Geo. m. c 9 ; «(pro, p. 2*3. 



Taxes on 

the poor, who most needed wholesome instruction, 
received the very worst, from a contraband press. 
During the Reform agitation, a new class of pub- 
lishers, of higher character and purpose, set up un- 
stamped newspapers for the working classes, and 
defied the government in the spirit of Prynne and 
Lilburne. Their sentiments, abeady democratic, 
were further embittered by their hard wrestling 
with the law. They suffered imprisonment, but 
their papers continued in large circulation; they 
were fined, but their fines were paid by subscription. 
Prosecutions against publishers and vendors of such 
papers were becoming a serious aggravation of the 
criminal law. Prisons were filled with offenders ; ' 
and the state waa again at war with the press, in a 
new form. 

If the law could not overcome the unstamped 
press, it was clear that the law itaelf must unstamped 
give way. Mr. Lytton Bulwer ^ and Mr. ="*^"p™- 
Hume exposed the growing evils of the newspaper 
stamp ; ministers were too painfully sensible of its 
embarrassments; and in 1836, it was reduced to 
one penny, and the unstamped press was put down. 
At the same time, a portion of the paper duty waa 
remitted. Already, in 1833, the advertisement duty 
had been reduced ; and newspapers now laboured 
under a lighter weight. 

Meanwhile, efforts had been made to provide an 
antidote for the poison circulated in the Tans on 
lowest of the unstamped papers, by a cheap '"'»"?*»«• 

' From 1831 to 1835 fhera were no leas Uian 728 pcoSBCntionB 
and about 500 casBS of imprisonmeat,— Mr. Hume's Eetum Sept., 
1836, No. 21 ; Hunt's Fonrth EstatB, B9-8T. 

' June 14th, 1833; Huns. Deb., 3id Set,, ^u. 6V9, 
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and popolar literature without news ; ' but the 
gresa of this beneficent work disclosed the pressure 
of the paper duty upon all cheap publications, 
cost of which was to be repaid by extensive circula- 
tion. Cheapness and espansion were evidently be- 
coming the characteristics of the periodical press ; 
to which every tax, however light, was an impedi- 
ment. Hence a new movement for the repeal of all 
'taxes on knowledge,' led by Mr. Jlilner Gibson, 
with admirable ability, address, and persistence. In 
( 1853, the advertisement duty was swept away; and 
in 1855, the last penny of the newspaper stamp was 
relinquished. Nothing was now left but the duty 
on paper ; and this was assailed with no less vigour. 
Denounced by penny newspapers, which the repeal 
of the stamp duty had called into existence : com- 
plained of by publishers of cheap books ; and deplored 
by the friends of popular education, it fell, six years 
later, after a parliamentary contest, memorable in 
history." And now the press was free alike from 
legal oppression, and fiscal impediments. It stands 
responsible to society for the wise use of its un- 
limited franchises ; and learning from the history of 
our liberties, that public virtue owes more to free- 
dom, than to jealousy and restraint, — may we not 
have faith in the moderation of the press, and the 
temperate judgment of the people ? 

The influence of the press has extended with its 
Pnbiiojwi- liberty; but it has not been suffered to 
preM. dominate over the independent opinion of 

.p. 
Del 
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the coitntry. The people love freedom too well to 
bow the knee to any dictator, whether in the council, 
the senate, or the presB. And no sooner has the 
dictation of any journal, conscious of its power, be- 
come too pronounced, than its influence has sensibly 
declined. Free itself, the press has been taught to 
respect, with decency and moderation, the fireedom 
of others. 

Opinion,' — free in the press, — free in every form 
of public discussion, — has become not less oeneraif™- 
free in society. It is never coerced into opinion, 
silence or conformity, as in America, by the tyran- 
nous force of a majority.' However small a minority: 
however unpopular, irrational, eccentric, perverse, 
or unpatriotic its sentiments : however despised or 
pitied ; it may speak out fearlessly, in full confidence 
of toleration. The majority, conscious of right, and 
assured of its proper influence in the state, neither 
fears nor resents opposition.^ 

The freedom of the press was fully assured before 
the passing of the Reform Act ; and politi- poujic^ 
cal organisation, — more potent than the 
press, — was now about to advance suddenly to its 
extreme development. The agitation for Parlia- 
mentary Reform in 1831-32 exceeded that of any 
previous time, in its wide-spread organisation, in 

' ' Tant que la majorito eat dooteuse, on parla ; mais djs qo'elle 
s'eBt iiriTocablement proDoncfie, cbacnn ae ttdt, et amis comma enn&- 
mis sembtenC Dlors s'atUcher de concert k boci char.' — De ToequevilU, 
DanocT. en Amer., i. 307- 

' In politics this ia true nearly to the oitent of Mr. Mill's aiiom : 
' If all mankind, minus one, were of one opinion, and only odd per- 
son were of the contrary opinion, maniind wonld be no more justi- 
fied in silencing that one peFson, than he, if be had the power, wonld 
fce justified in silencing maniind.' — On Libert;/, 8 
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the numbers associated, in earnestness, and faitb 
the cause. In this agitation there were alao notable 
circumstances, wholly unprecedented. The middle 
and the working classes were, for the first time, 
cordially united in a common cause : they were led by 
a great constitutional party ; and, — more remarkable 
still, — instead of opposing the government, they 
were the ardent supporters of the king's ministers. 
To these circumstances is mainly due the safe pas- 
sage of the country through a most perilous crisis. 
The violence of the masses was moderated by their 
more instructed associates, — who, a^ain, were ad- 
mitted to the friendly coiuisels of many eminent 
members of the ministerial party. Popular com- 
bination assmned the form of ' Political Unions,' 
which were established in the metropolis, and in 
ijij, jjj,. all the large towns throughout the coun- 
pSS™ '^ry. Of the provincial unions, that of 
^ ™" Birmingham took the lead. Founded for 
another purpose so early as January, 1830,' it be- 
came the type of most other unions throughout the 
country. Its original design was 'to form a general 
political union between the lower and middle classes 
of the people;'* and it 'called, with confidence, 
upon the ancient aristocracy of the land to come 
forward, and take their proper station at the bead 
of the people, in this great crisis of the national 
affairs.'' In this spirit, when the Reform agitation 
' Curiously enongh, it was fonndad by Mr. Thomas Attwood, a 
Tory, to advance hia currency doctrincB, and to denounce tlie resump- 
tion of cash payments in 1819.— Beport of Proceedings, Jan. 25tli, 
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commenced, the council thought it prudent not to 
' claim imiversal suffrage, vote by ballot, or annual 
parliaments, because all the upper classes of the 
community, and the great majority of the middle 
classes, deem them dangerous, and the council can- |l 

not find that they have the sanction of experience \ 

to prove them safe.' ' And throughout the reaolu- ' 

tioES and speeches of the society, the same desire r, 

was shown to propitiate the aristocracy, and to unite | 

the middle and ■working classes,' ' 

Before the fate of the first Eeform Bill was ascer- 
tained, the political unions confined their achwu ot | 
exertions to debates and resolutions in »''«™''^- 
favour of reform, and the preparation of nmnerous \ 
petitions to Parliament. Already, indeed, they 
boasted of their numbers and physical force. The 
chairman of the Birmingham Union vaunted that ' 
they could find two armies, — each as nilmerous and | 
brave aa that which conquered at Waterloo, — ^if the | 
king and his ministers required them.^ But how- | 
ever strong the language sometimes used, discussion i 
and popular association were, as yet, the sole ob- | 
jecta of these unions. No sooner, however, was the I 
bill lost, and Parliament dissolved, than they were 
aroused to a more formidable activity. Their first 
object was to influence the elections, and to secure 
the return of a majority of reformers. Electors and 



■ Eeport of Conncil, Kay 171i, 1830. 

' ProceedingB of Union, posftnj. ' You have the flower of tha 
nobility Tith yon ; jou h&Te the sons of the heroes of Kmmymede 
with jon: the best and the noblest blood of Euglaadis on yanrefda.' 
— Birmijiffham Journal, Mbj Htb, 1833. 

' Ann. Reg., 1831, p. 81). 
VOL. II. C C 
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non-electors, co-operating in these unions, were 
equally eager in the cause of reform : but with the 
restricted franchises of that time, the former would 
have been unequal to contend against the great 
territorial interests opposed to them. The xmions, 
however, threw themselvea hotly into the contest ; 
and their demoDstrations, exceeding the license of 
electioneering, and too often aniounting to intimi- 
dation, overpowered the dispirited anti-reformers. 
There were election riots at Wigan, at Lanark, at 
Ayr, and at Edinbiu:gh.' The interposition of the 
unions, and the populai' excitement which they en- 
couraged, brought some discredit upon the cause of 
reform : but contributed to the ministerial majority 
(D the new Parliament. 

As the parliamentary struggle proceeded, upon 
jirKtinea the second Eeform Bill, the demonstra- 
tions, tions of the political imions became more 
threatening. Meetings were held and petitions 
presented, which, in expressing the excited feelings 
of vast bodies of men, were, at the same time, 
alarming demonstrations of physical force. When 
the measure was about to be discussed in the 
Q^ j^ House of Lords, a meeting of 150,000 men 
^*^'- assembled at Birmingham, declared by ac- 
clamation that if all other constitutional means of 
ensuring the success of the Eeform Bill should fail, 
they would refuse the payment of taxes, as John 
Hampden had refused to pay ship-money, except by 
a levy upon their goods.' 

' Ann. Reg., 1831, p. 152. 

' Ann. Reg., 1B31, p. 283. Sea Hans. Deb., 3rd Ser., vli. 1323 ; 
Eeport of Proceedings of Meeting at Hewhall Hill, Oct. 3ra, 1831 ; 
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It was the first time, in our history, that the aris- 
tocracy had singly confronted the people, conflict i*. 
Hitherto the people bad contended with 'o^^ 
the crown, — supported by the aristocracy "^ '™'"°' 
and large classes of the community : now the aris- 
tocracy stood alone, in presence of a popular force, 
almost revolutionary. If they continued the con- 
test too long for the safety of the state, they at least 
met its dangers with the high courage which hefits 
a noble race. Unawed by numbers, clamour, and 
threats, the Lords rejected the second Reform Bill. 
The excitement of the time now led to dis- ^^^^ ^ ^^ 
orders disgraceful to the popular cause. j^^^Ee- 
jMoba paraded the streets of London, hoot- *"™'^"'- 
ing, pelting, and even assaulting difitingui shed peers, 
and breaking their windows.' There were riots at 
-Derby ; when, some rioters being seized, the mob 
fitornied the gaol and set the prisoners free. At 
Nottingham, the Castle was burned by the populace, 
as an act of vengeance against the Duke of New- 
castle. In both these places, the riots were not 
repressed without the aid of a military force.^ For 
two nights and days, Bristol was the prey om. inth, 
of a turbulent and drunken rabble. They ^*''' 
broke into the prisons, and baring let loose the 
prisoners, deliberately set on fire the bnildinge. 
They rifled and burned down the Mansion House, 
the Bishop's Palace, the Custom House, the Excise 



' Ann. Reg,, 1B31, p. «80 ; Twiae's Lifa of Lord Eldon, 
Courts and Cabineta of Will. IV. and ftaeBn Vict, i. 364. 
' Ann. Beg., 1831, p. 280. 
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OfBco, and many private houses. The iireaolution 
and incapacity of magistrates and military com- 
manders left a populous and wealthy city, at the 
mercy of thieves and incendiaries : nor was order at 
length restored without military force and loaa of 
life, which a more timely and vigorous interposition 
might have averted.' These painful events were 
deplored by reformers, as a disgrace and hindrance 
to their cause ; and watched by theii opponents, as 
probable inducements to reaction. 

Hitherto the political unions had been locally or- 
poiitfaii ganised, and independent of one another, 
iuTtMd to while forwarding an object common to all. 
gates. They were daily growing more dangerous ; 

^nd the scheme of an armed national guard was even 
projected. But however threatening their demon- 
strations, they had been conducted within the bounds 
of law. In S'ovember, 1831, however, they assumed 
a different character. A National Union was formed 
in London, to which the several provincial unions 
throughout the country were invited to send dele- 
gates. F^om that time, the limits of lawful agita- 
tion were exceeded ; and the entire organisation be- 
came illegal.* 

At the same time, meetings assembled in connec- 
Aiarming tion with the unions, were assuming a cha- 
iew. racter more violent and unlawful. The 

Metropolitan Union, — an association independent of 
the London Political Union, and advocating extreme 



' Ann. Esg., 1831, p. 291. Twelve persons 1 
niiiotj-foor wounded and injur 



iiotj-foor wounded and injured. 

• 38 Qen. JJI. c. 79 ; 67 Geo. Ill, c. 19 ; tofra, p. 329, 343, 
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measures of democratic reform^ — gave notice, in ;i 
seditious advertisement, of a meeting for the 7th of 
November, at White Conduit House. The magis- 
trates of Hatton Grarden issued a notice declaring 
the proposed meeting seditious and illegal ; and en- 
joining loyal and well-disposed persons not to attend 
it. Whereupon a deputation of working men waited 
upon Lord Melbourne, at the Home Office, and were 
convinced by his lordship, of the illegality of their 
proceedings. The meeting was at once abandoned.' 
Danger to the public peace was averted, by confi- 
dence in the government. Some exception was taken 
to an act of official courtesy towards men compro- 
mised by sedition : but who can doubt the msdom of 
preventing, rather than punishing, a breach of the 

I-awful agitation coidd not be stayed : but when 
associations, otherwise dangerous, had be- proeiuno, 
gun to transgress the law. Ministers were Ettas'"* 
constrained to interfere ; and accordingly, ™'°°'- 
on the 22nd of November, 1831, a proclamation was 
issued for the repression of pohtical unions. It 
pointed out that such associations, 'composed of 
separate bodies, with various divisions and subdivi- 
sions, under leaders with a gradation of ranks and 
authority, and distingnished by certain badges, and 
subject to the general control and direction of a 
superior council,' were ' unconstitutional and illegal,' 
and commanded all loyal subjects to refrain from 
joining them. The ' National Political Union ' de- 
nied that this proclamation applied to itself, or to 
■ Ann. Eeg., J831, p. 297. 
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the majority of existing unions. But the Birming- 
bam Union niodified an extensive organiaation of 
unions, in the Midland Counties, which had been 
projected; and the system of delegation, corre- 
Bpondence, and affiliation was generally checked and 
discouraged.' 

On the meeting of Parliament on the 6tli of De- 
Dnionsai.. comber, political unions were further dis- 
S^fl^W- countenanced intheapeech from the throne, 
''™™'' in which His Majesty declared that such 
combinations were incompatible with regular govern- 
ment, and signified his determination to repress al! 
illegal proceedings.^ 

But an organisation directed to the attainment of 
TTniDus Parliamentary Reform, could not be aban- 
JZ^'^'" doned until that object was accomplished. 
ma. rpjjg unions continued in full activity ; their 

numbers were increased by a more general adhesion 
of the middle classes ; and if ostensibly coaforminff 
to the law, in their rules and regulations, their pro- 
ceedings were characterised, more than ever, by 
menace and intimidation. When the third Reform 
Bill was awaiting the committee in the Lords, im- 
mense meetings were assembled at Birmingham, 
Manchester, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and other populous 
places, which by their numbers, combination, and 
resolute purpose, as well as by the speeches made 
and petitions agreed to, proclaimed a determination 
to overawe the Peers, who were still opposed to the 
bill. The withholding of taxes was again threatened, 
■ Ann. Keg., 1831, p. 29? ; Twisa' Life of Lord Eldon, L 
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and even the extinction of the peerage itself, if the 
bill should be rejected. On the 7th of May, 1832, 
all the unions of the counties of Warwick, Worces- 
ter, and Stafford, assembled at Newhall Hill, Bir- 
mingham, to the number of nearly 150,000. A 
petition to the Commons was there agreed to, pray- 
ing them to withhold the auppKes, in order to ensure 
the safety of the Reform Bill ; and declaring that 
the people would thinkit necessary to have arms for 
their defence. Other petitions from Manchester 
and elsewhere, praying that the supplies might be 
\vithheld, were brought to London by excited depu- 
tations.' 

The adverse vote of the Lords in Conunittee, and 
the resignation of the Eeform ministry, was nsng 
succeeded by demonstrations of still greater 
violence. Revolutionary sentiments, and crisis, 
appeals to force and coercion, succeeded to reasoning 
and political agitation. The immediate creation of 
peers was demanded. * More lords, or none : ' to 
this had it come, said the clarooroios leaders of the 
unions. A general refusal of taxes was counselled. 
The Commons having declared themselves not to be 
the representatives of the people, had no right to 
vote taxes. Then why should the people pay them ? 
The ICational Political Union called upon the Com- 
mons to withhold supplies from the Treasury, and 
entrust them to commissioners named by themselves. 
The metropolis was covered with placards inviting 

' Ann. R^., 1833, p. 172 ; Hans. Deb., 3cd Sar., sii. 876, 1082, 
1274; Roebuck's Hist, of the Whig MimBtrj", ii. 295; Prentiee' 
EeeoUcctiona of Mancheatar, 408-416. 
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the people to union, and a general resistance to ^ 
payment of taxes. A rim upon the Bank for gold 
was counselled, ' to stop the Duke.' The extinction 
of the privileged orders, — and even of the monarchy 
itself, — general confusion and anarchy, were threat- 
ened. Prodigious crowds of people marched to open- 
air meetings, with banners and revolutionary mot- 
toes, to listen to the frantic addresses of demagogues, 
hy -whom these sentiments were delivered.' The 
refusal to pay taxes was even encouraged by men of 
station and influence,- — by Lord Milton, Mr. Dim- 
combe, and Mr. William Brougham.' The press also, 
responding to the prevailing excitement, preached 
resistance and force.' 

The limits of constitutional agitation Mid pressure 
f^„^ii,,f^ had long been exceeded ; and the country 
gj^,^^^ seemed to be on the very verge of revolu- 
triomph. tion, when the political tempest was cahtied, 
by the final surrender of the Lords to the popular 
will. Ad imminent danger was averted : but the 
triumph of an agitation conducted with so much 
violence, and marked by so many of the characteris- 
tics of revolution, portended serious perils to the 
even course of constitutional government. The 
Lords alone had now been coerced : but might not 
the executive, and the entire legislature, at some 
future period, be forced to submit to the like coer- 
cion ? Such apprehensions were not without justifi- 

' Ann. H«g., 1832, p. 169, et mj. ; Eoabuci's Hist, of the Whig 
Ministry, ii. 288-297. 

' Rwbuck'sHist.of tha Whig MinisU7,ii. 291, 297; Hans. Deh., 
eri^M-., liii. i30. JuD« St^. 1833- 

> Cuurti and Cibiaota of Will. lY. and Victom, i. 
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cation from the immediate aspect of the times : but 
further experience has proved that the euccess of 
this popular measure was due, not only to the dan- 
gerous pressure of democracy, but to other causes 
not less material to successful agitation, — the in- 
herent justice of the measure itself, — the union of 
the middle and working classes, under the guidance 
of their natural leaders, — and the support of a strong 
parliamentary party, embracing the majority of one 
house, and a considerable minority in the other. 

At the very time when this popular excitement 
was raging iu England, an agitation of a Asitaiion 
different kind, and followed by results repeal ot 

^ tbo Union, 

widely dissimilar, had been commenced in isso-si. 
Ireland. Mr. O'Connell, emboldened by his suc- 
cessful advocacy of the Catholic claims, resumed the 
exciting and profitable arts of the demagogue ; and 
urged the repeal of the legislative union of England 
and Ireland, But his new cause was one to which 
no agitation promised success. Not a statesman 
could be found to counsel the dismemberment of the 
empire. All political parties alike repudiated it: 
the press denounced it : the sense of the nation r&- 
volted against it. Those who most deplored the 
wi-ongs and misgovemment of Ireland, foresaw no- 
thing but an aggravation of those evils, in the idle 
and factions cry for repeal. But Mr, O'Connell 
hoped, by demonstrations of physical force, j^^ ffOon- 
to advance a cause which met with none of J^',^ 
that moral support which is essential to S^^^, 
success. On the 27tb of December, 1830, *°"^^' 
a procession of trades' unioDS through the streets of 
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Dublin was prevented by a proclamation of the 
lieutenant, under the Act for the suppression of dau' 
gerous assemblies and associations in Ireland,^ as 
threatening to the public peace. An association was 
then formed ' for the prevention of unlawful meet- 
ings : ' but again, the meeting of this body was pro- 
hibited by proclamation. Mr. O'Connell's subtle and 
crafty mind quickly planned fresh devices to evade 
the act. First, to escape the meshes of the law 
against societies, he constituted himself the ' Pacifi- 
cator of Ireland,' and met his friends once a-week 
at a public breakfast, at Home's hotel. These meet- 
ings were also proclaimed illegal, under the act. 
Next, a number of societies were formed, with vari- 
ous names, but all having a common object. All 
these, — whatever their pretexts and devices, — ^were 
prohibited. 

Mr, O'Conuell now resorted to public meetings, by 
jK o'Cod- ■"''li^i'i the acts of the lord-lieutenant were 
totbTiIw"' denounced as tyrannical and unlawful: but 
^^'' he was soon to quail before the law. On 

the 18th of January, 1831, he was apprehended and 
held to bail, with some of his associates, on infor- 
mations charging him with having held various meet- 
ings, in violation of the lord-lieutenant's proclama- 
tion. True bills having been found against him, he 
pleaded not guilty to the first fourteen coimts, and 
put in demurrers to the others. But not being pre- 
pared to argue the demurrers, he was permitted to 

' 10 Geo, W. c. 1, by ■which the Catholic Aasodatian had been 
Buppressed {wapra, p. 213). It Ttas in force for ono year from 
]U;a^^h Ctb, IS29, and until the end of ths thou next aeBsion of 'Bxt- 
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withdraw them, and enter a ploa of not guilty. This 
plea, again, he soon afterwards withdrew, and pleaded 
guilty to tlie first fourteen counts in the indictment ; 
when the attorney-general entered a noU& prosequi 
on the remaining counts, which charged him with a 
conspiracy. So tame a suhmiasion to the law, after 
intemperate defiance and demmciations, went far to 
discredit the character of the great agitator. He 
was, however, suffered to escape without punishment. 
He was never brought up for judgment ; and the act 
of 1829, not having been renewed, expired at the 
end of the short session, in April 1831.' The repeal 
agitation was for a time repressed. Had its objects 
and means been worthier, it would have met with 
more support. But the government, relying upon 
public opinion, had not shrunk from a prompt vin- 
dication of the law; and men of every class and 
party, except the followers of Mr. O'Connell himself, 
condemned the vain political delusions, by which 
the Irish people had been disturbed. 

This baneful agitation, however, was renewed in 
1840, and continued, for some time, in Benawaiof 
forms more dangerous and mischievous nrkS.ln" 
than ever. A Eepeal Association was '^''' 
formed with an extensive organisation of members, 
associates, and volunteers, and of ofEcers designated 
as inspectors, repeal- wardens, and collectors. By 
the agency of these officers, the repeal rent was 
collected, and repeal newspapers, tracts, poems, 
songs, cards, and other devices disseminated among 

' Ann. lUg., 1831, oh. r.; Hana. Deb. (Utii dud letll Feb., 1831), 
Srd Ser„ ii. 490, 609. 
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the people. In 1843, many 'monster meetings,' 
assembled by Mr. O'Conneli, were of the most 
threatening character. At Mullingar, upwards of 
M.yuoi, 100,000 people were collected to listen to 
^*^- inflammatgry speeches from the liberator.' 

On the Hill of Tara, where the rebels had been 
Aue. loth, defeated in 1798, 250,000 people were said 
'^^- to have assembled ^ for the same purpose. 

These meetings, by their numbers and organisation, 
and by the order and discipline with which they 
were assembled and marshalled, assumed the form 
of military demonsti-ations. Menace and intimida- 
tion were plainly their object,— not political dis- 
eusaion. The language of the liberator and his 
friends was designed to alienate the minds of the 
people from the EngUsh government and nation. 
Englishmen were designated as ' Saxons : ' their laws 
and rulers were denounced ; Irishmen who submitted 
to the yoke were slaves and cowards. Justice was 
to be sought in arbitration courts, appointed by 
themselves, and not in the constituted tribunals. 
To give battle to the English, was no uncommon 
theme of repeal oratory. ' If he had to go to battle,' 
Ang,!i)tii, ^^^ O'Conneli, at Roscommon, 'he should 
^"** have the strong and steady tee-totalleis 

with him: the tee-total binds would play before 
them, and animate them in the time of peril : their 
wives and daughters, thanking God for their sobriety, 
would be praying for their safety ; and he told theig 

' Ann. Beg., 1813. p. 228, 231. 

* Ann. Beg., 1843, p. 231. SamG said even a million; Speci 

' Ty-gonmal, /iirf., 1841, p. 810. 
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there was not an army in tie world that he would not 
fight, with his tee-totallers. Ygs, tee-totalism was 
the first sure ground on which rested their hope of 
sweeping away Saxon domination, and giving Irelaud 
to the Irish.' ' This was not constitutional agitation, 
hut disaffection and revolt. At length, a monster 
meeting having heen annomiced to take octsui, 
place at Clontarf, near Dublin, the govern- "*^' 
ment issued a proclamation * to prevent it ; and by 
necessary military precautions, effectually arrested 
the dangerous demonstration. The exertions of the 
government were seconded hy IMi-. O'Connell him- 
self, who issued a notice abandoning the meeting, 
and used all his influence to prevent the assemhHng 
of the repealers. 

This immediate danger having been averted, the 
government resolved to bring Mr. O'Connell .^^^ ^ j^_ 
and his confederates to justice, for their ^aThere- 
defiance of the law; and on the 14th of i**"™*™- 
Octobcr, Mr. O'Connell, his son, and eight of his 
friends were arrested aud held to bail on charges of 
conspiracy, sedition, aud the unlawful assembling 
of large numbers of persons for the purpose of ob- 
taining a repeal of the Union, by intimi- j,^^_ ^^ 
dation and the exhibition of physical force.' ^*"' 

' Ann. Eeg., 1843, p. 234; md^ 1844, p. 336, el aeq. Tntl of 
Mf. O'Connell ; smnming up of chief juaticB, &c 

* The proclamation stated 'that Ibe motives and oTjecta of tha 
peTGDQB to be assembled thereat, are not the fair legal exercise of 
consUtutional rights and privileges, but to bring into hatred and con- 
tempt the government and ronatitntion of the United Kingdom, aa 
by law efltablisbed, and to accomplish alterations in the laws and 
coastitation of the realm, by intimidation, and tbe demonstration of 
Ilhjsical force.' 

' Ann. Eeg., 1843, p. 237. 
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From this moment, Mr. O'Connell moderated his 
language, — abjured the use of the irritating term 
of * Saxon,' — «shorted his followers to tranquillity 
and Bubmisaion ; and gave tokens of his readiness 
even to abandon the cause of repeal itself.' At 
length the trial was commenced : but, at the outset, 
Triiiam. ^ painful incident, due to the pectiliar 
jMm'h condition of Ireland, deprived it of much 
'***■ of ita moral weight, and raised imputations 

of unfairness. The old feud between Catholic and 
Protestant was the foundation of the repeal move- 
ment : it embittered every political struggle ; and 
notoriously interfered with the administration of 
justice. Neither party expected justice from the 
other. And in this trial, eleven Catholics having 
been challenged by the crown, the jury was com- 
posed exclusively of Protestants. The leader of 
the Catholic party, — the man who had triumphed 
over Protestant ascendency, was to he tried by bis 
foes.* After a trial of twenty-five days, in which 
the proceedings of the agitators were fully disclosed, 
Mr. O'Connell was found guilty upon all, or parts of 
all, the counts of the indictment ; and the other 
defendants (except Father Tierney) on nearly all. 
mbjbmii, -^- O'Connell was sentenced tQ a year's 
"**• imprisonment, to pay a fine of 2,O00J., and 

to give security for good behaviour for seven years. 
The other defendants were sentenced to somewhat 
lighter punishments ; and Mr. Tierney was not called 
up for judgment. 
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Mr. O'Coonell was now old, and in prison. Who 
can wonder that he met with compassion The writ ot 
and sympathy? His friends complained "^^ 
that he had been unfairly tried ; and the lawfulnesa 
of his conviction was immediately questioned by a 
writ of error. Many who condemned the dangerous 
excesses of the repeal agitation, remembered his 
former services to his countiy,— hia towering genius, 
and rare endowmenta ; and grieved that such a man 
should be laid low. i. After four months' imprison- 
ment, however, the judgment of the court below 
was reversed by the House of Lords, on the writ of 
error, and the repealers were once more at liberty. 
The liberator was borne from his prison, in triumph, 
through the streets of Dublin, He was received 
with tumultuous applause at meetings, where he 
still promised a repeal of the Union : his rent con- 
tinued to he collected : but the agitation no longer 
threatened danger to the state. Even the mis- 
carriage of the prosecution favoured the cause of 
order. If one who bad defied the government of 
England could yet rely upon the impartial equity 
of its highest court, where was the injustice of the 
hated Saxon? And having escaped by technical 
errors in the indictment, and not by any shortcomings 
of the law itself, O'Connell was sensible that he could 
not again venture to transgress the bounds of lawful 
agitation. 

Henceforth the cause of repeal gradually languished 
and died out. Having no support but fac- Paiinreof 
tious Violence, working upon general dis- seitBtion, 
content, and many social maladies, — it might, indeed, 
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have led to tumults, bloodshed, and civil war, — ^but 
never to the coercion of the government 
and legislature of England. Eevived 
a few years later, by Mr. Smith O'Brien, 
Mr. Smith ^*' iW^° perished in an abortive and ridi- 
©■Brisn. culous insuTTection.' 

During the repeal agitation in Ireland, other 
(j,,^^ combinations, in both countries, were not 
lodgsi. without peril to the peace of society. In 

Ireland, Catholics and Protestants had long been 
opposed, like two hostile races ; * and while the 
former had been struggling to throw off their civil 
disabilities, to lessen the burthen of tithes, to humble 
the Protestant Church, to enlarge their own influence, 
and lastly, to secure an absolute domination by cast- 
ing off the Protestant legislature of the United 
Kingdom, — the latter had combined, with not less- 
earnestness, to maintain that Protestant ascendency, 
which was assailed and endangered. So far back as 
1795, Orange societies had been established in Ire- 
land, and particularly in the north, where the popu- 
lation was chiefly Protestant. Early in the present 
century they were extended to England, and an 
active correspondence was maintained between the 
societies of the two kingdoms. As the agitation of 
the Catholics increased, the confederation expanded. 
Checked, for a time, in Ireland, together with the 
Catholic Association, by the Act of 1825, it assumed, 
in 1828, the imposing character of a national in- 
stitution. The Duke of Cumberland was inaugurated. 
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in London, as grand master : commisaionB and war- 
rants were made out under the great seal of the 
order: office-bearers were desiguated, in the lan- 
guage of royalty, as ' trusty and well-beloved : ' large 
subscriptions were collected ; and lodges founded in 
every part of the empire, whence delegates were 
sent to the grand lodge. Peers, members of the 
House of Commons, country gentlemen, magistrates, 
clergy, and ofBcors in the army and navy, were the 
patrons aud promoters of this organisation. The 
members were exclusively Protestants : they were 
admitted with a religious ceremony, and taught 
secret signs and pass-words.' In the following year, 
all the hopes of Orangemen were suddenly dashed, 
and the objects of the institution frustrated, by the 
surrender of the Protestant citadel, by the ministers 
of the crown. Hitherto their loyalty had scarcely 
been exceeded by their Protestant zeal : but now the 
violence and folly of some of their most active, but 
least discreet members, brought imputations even 
upon their fidelity to the crown. Such men were 
possessed by the most extravagant illiisions. It was 
pretended that the Duke of Wellington was prepar- 
ing to seize upon the crown, as military dictator ; 
and idle plots were even fomented to set aside the 
succession of the Duke of Clarence, as insane, and 
the prospective claims of the infant Princess Victoria, 
as a female and a minor, in order that the Duke of 
Cumberland might reign, as a Protestant monarch, 
over a Protestant people.* Treason lurked amid 
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their follies. Meanwhile, the organisation was 
tended imtil it numbered 1,500 lodges comprising 
220,000 Orangemen in Ireland; and 381 lodges in 
Great Britain, with 140,000 members. There were 
thirty Orange lodges in the army at home, and many 
others in the colonies,' whicli bad been held without 
the knowledge of the commanding officers of r^;i- 
ments. 

Secret as were the proceedings of the Grand 
parita- Orange Society, the processions of its lodges 
g^|5i5SL, '^ Ireland, and its extensive ramifications 
^^*°" elsewhere, could not fail to arouse suspicion 

and alarm ; and at length, in 1835, the magnitude 
and dangerous character of the organisation were 
fully exposed by a committee of the House of Com- 
mons. It was shown to provoke auimositieSj to in- 
terfere with the administration of justice, and to 
endanger military discipline.* Mr. Hume urged the 
Orange necessity of prompt measures for suppress- 
tiieanuj ing Orange and other secret associations 
1S3S. among the soldiery ; and so fully was the 

case established, that the House concurred in an 
address to the king, praying him to suppress political 
societies in the army, and calling attention to the 
conduct of the Duke of Cumberland.^ His Majesty 
promised his ready compliance.* The most inde- 
fensible part of the organisation was now condemned. 

' Conunons' Eeport, 18SS, si.-iv., javii.; Ann. Beg., 1835, chap. 

i.: MoTtineau's Hist., ii. 268-276. 

' Eeport, p. xriii. 

• Hans. Deb., 3rd Ser., m. 68, 95, 260; Ann. Eeg., 1835, chap. 

i. ; Conun. Jonrn., zc £133. 

' DM., G62. 
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Early in the ensuing session, the discloeurea of the 
committee being then complete, another ^^^^^ 
addiess was unammoUBly agreed to, pray- ^^^ 
ing the king to take measures for the effec- '^^°|flrt, 
tual discouragement of Orange lodges, and '*^°' 
generally of all poHtical societies, excluding persons 
of different religions, and using secret signs ' and 
symbols, and acting by means of associated branches. 
Again the King assured the House of his comphance.' 
His Majesty's answer having been communicated to 
the Dnke of Cumberland by the Homo Secretary, 
his Eoyal Highness announced that he had already 
recommended the dissolution of Orange societies in 
Ireland, and would take measures to dissolve them 
in England.' 

Other societies have endeavoured to advance their 
cause by public discussions, and appeals to pecniiMiij 
their numbers and resolution. The Orange KKUetiM. 
Association laboured secretly to augment its numbers, 
and stimulate the ai'dotir of its associates, by private 
intercourse and correspondence. PubUcity is the 
very life of constitutional agitation : ( but secrecy and 
covert action distinguished this anomalous institu- 
tion. Such peculiarities raised suspicions that men 
who shrank from appealing to pubHc opinion, medi- 
tated a resort to force. It was too late to repel 
Catholic aggression and democracy by argument : 
but might they not, even yet, be resisted by the 
Bword?^ That such designs were entertained by 

' Hbh*. Dob., 3rd Ser„ mi, 779, 870. 
• Ann, 'B.Bg., 1836, p. IB. 
■ ■ See LettoTB of CoL Fairman, Eeport of CommittcB, 1S3S, Ho. 
00S,p.3ti. 
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the leading Orangemen, few but their most rancor- 
ous enemies affected to believe : but it was plain 
that a prince of the blood, and the proudest nobles, 
■ — inflamed by political discontents, and associated 
with reckless and foolish men, — might become not 
less dangerous to the state, than the most vulgar 
tribunes of the people. 

Such were the failures of two great combinations. 
Anil- respectively representing the Catholics and 

AMocistim. Protestants of Ireland, and their ancient 
feuds. "While they were in dangerous conflict, 
another movement, — essentially differing from these 
in the sentiments from which it sprang, and the 
means by which it was forwarded, — was brought to 
a successful issue. In 1833 the generous labours of 
the Anti-Slavery Association were consummated. 
The venerable leaders of the movement which, had 
condemned the slave-trade,' together with Mr. 
Fowell Buxton, and other younger associates, had 
revived the same agency, for attaining the abolition 
of slavery itself. Again wore the moral and reli- 
gious feelings of the people successfully appealed 
to : again did the press, the pulpit, the platform, 
— petitions, addresses, and debates, stimulate and 
instruct the people. Again was public opinion per- 
suaded and convinced ; and again a noble cause was 
won, without violence, menace, or dictation.' 

Let us now turn to other combinations of this 
TndB- period, formed by working men alone, with 
18B*, " scarcely a leader from another class. In 

' Suwa, p. 128. 

• Lifoof WilboifoTce, m. 122-127, 163-171, fcc ; LiEsof SiiFoi 
JtaxtOD, 130, 2fi6, 311,&i&; Ann. Beg. ISSS.ch. vj" 
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1834, the trades' unions which had hitherto restricted 
their action to matters affecting the interests of ope- 
ratives and their employers, were suddenly impelled 
to a strong political demonstration. Six labourera 
liad been tried at Dorchester for adminis- Thenoc- 
tering' unlawful oaths, and were sentenced utionren. 
to transportation.' The unionists were persuaded 
that these men had been punished as an example to 
themselves: they had administered similar oaths, 
and wore amenable to the same terrible law. Their 
leaders, therefore, resolved to demand the ProceRsion 
recall of the Dorchester labourers ; and to imiona. 
BUpport their representations by an exhi- isbi. 
bitioa of physical force. A petition to the king was 
accordingly prepared ; and a meeting of trades' 
unions was summoned to assemble at Copenhagen 
Fields on the 21st of April, and escort a deputation, 
by whom it was to be presented, to the Home Office. 
About 30,000 men assembled on that day, mar- 
shalled in their respective unions, and bearing em- 
blems of their several trades. After the meeting, 
they formed a procession and marched, in orderly 
array, past Whitehall, to Kennington Common, 
while the deputation was left to its mission, at the 
Home Office. The leaders hoped to overawe the 
government by their numbers and union : but were 
quickly undeceived. The deputation presented 
themselves at the Home Office, and solicited the 
interview which Lord Melbourne had appointed: 

' Courts and Cabinets of T^ 
rm^kinglL&m ■m.ji tlmt two uut o 
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but they were met by Mr. Phillips, the under-aecre- 
tary, and acquainted that Lord Melbourne coTild not 
receive the petition presented in such a manner, nor 
admit them to his presence, attended, as they were, 
by 30,000 men. They retired, l^umbled and crest- 
fallen, — and half afraid to announce their discom- 
fiture at Kennington : they had failed in their 
mission, by reason of the very demonstration upon 
which they had rested their hopes of success. 

Meanwhile the procession passed onwarda, ■without 
disturbance. The people gazed upon them as th^ 
passed, with mingled feelings of iuterest and pity, 
but with little apprehension. The streets were 
quiet : there were no signs of preparation to quell 
disorder : not a soldier was to be seen : even the 
police were in the background. Yet, during the 
previous night, the metropolis had been prepared as 
for a siege. The streets were commanded by unseen 
artillery : the barracks and public offices were filled 
with soldiers under arms : large numbers of police 
and special constables were close at hand. Riot and 
outrage could have been crushed at a blow: but 
neither sight nor sound was there, to betray distrust 
of the people, or provoke them to a collision with 
authority. To a government thus prepared, numbers 
were no menace : they were peaeeable, and were 
unmolested. The vast assemblage dispersed ; and a 
few days afterwards, a deputation, with the petition, 
was courteously received by Lord Melbourne.' It 
was a noble example of moderation and firmness 
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the part of the executive, — worthy of imitation So 
all times. 

Soon after these events, a wider combination of 
working: men was commenced, — the history Tua 

OluttMito, 

of which is pregnant with political instruc- ibst-*s. 
tion. The origin of Chartism was due to distress 
and social discontents, rather than to political causes. 
Operatives were jealous of their employers, and dis- 
contented with their wages, and the high price of 
food ; and between 1835 and 1839, many were 
working shoi-t time in the factories, or were wholly 
out of employment. The recent introduction of the 
new poor law was also represented as an aggra- 
vation of their wrongs. Their discontents were 
fomented, but their distresses not alleviated, by 
trades' unions. 

In 1838, they held vast torch-light meetings 
throughoiit Lancashire. They were ad- Tonn-iightr' 
dressed in language of frantic violence : "«*''«^ 
they were known to be collecting arms : factories 
were burned : tumults and insurrection were threat- 
ened. In November, the government desired the 
magistrates to give notice of the illegality ^^ ^^^ 
of such meetings, and of their intention to '^^ 
prevent them ; and in December, a proclamation 
was issued for that purpose,' 

Hitherto the Chartists had been little better than 
the Luddites of a former period. What- ^^ 
ever their political objects, they were ob- p^foS? 
scured by turbulence and a wild spirit of '^"* 

a Tisct on ChirtiHm ; life of 
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discontent, — to which hatred of capitalists seemed 
to he the chief incitement. But in 1838, the 
' People's Charter ' was agreed upon ; and a national 
petition read at numerous meetings, in support of it.' 
Early in 1839, a national convention of delegates 
from the working classes was established in London, 
whose views were explained in the monster national 
petition, signed by 1,280,000 persons, and presented 
to the House of Commons on the 14th of Jmie.' 
It prayed for universal suffrage, vote by ballot, 
annual parliamenta, the payment of members, and 
the abolition of their property qualification, — such 
being the five points of the people's charter. The 
members of the convention deprecated appeals to 
physical force ; and separated themselves, as fiir as 
possible, from those turbulent chartists who had 
preached, and sometimes even practised, a different 
doctrine. The petition was discussed with, temper 
and moderation: but certainly with no signs cf 
submission to the numbers and organisation of 1^ 
petitioners.' 

"While the political section of ChartistB were ap- 
charUit peaHug to Parliament for democratic re- 
tocbo^ince. form, their lawless associates, in the coun- 
try, were making the name of Chai-tists hateful to 
all classes of society. There were Chartist riots at 
Birmingham, at ShefEeld, at Newcastle : contribu- 
tions were extorted &om house to bouse by threats 

' Ann. Eeg., 1838, ChroD., p. 130, 

■ Hans. DBb., 3rd Ser., ilviii. 222 ; Ann. Kag., 18S9, p. 304. 

' JuDB UtU, Jnly 12th, Hans. Dab., 3rd Sor.. ilriii. 222. slii. 
220, A motion lot TClemna iv to a corajtoKua. Tiai i»^n«i bij 
majority oE189— AyeB.W.'Soea.l.'ib. 
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and violence : the services of the church were in- 
vaded by the intnision of large bodies of Chartists, 
At some of their meetings, the proceedings bore a 
remarkable resemblance to those of 1819. At a 
great meeting at Kersal Moor, near Manchester, 
there were several female associations ; and in imi- 
tation of the election of legislatorial attorneys. 
Chartists were desired to attend every election; 
■when the members returned by show of hands, being 
the true representatives of the people, would meet 
iu London at a time to be appointed. Thousands 
of armed men attacked the town of New- -^^^^^ 
port : but were repulsed with loss by the ^f™!""- 
spirit of Mr. Phillipps, the mayor, and his brother 
magistrates, and the well-directed fire of a small file 
of troops. Three 01 their leaders, Frost, Williams, 
and Jones, were tried and transported for their 
share in this rebellious outrage.' Such excesses 
were clearly due to social disorganisation among the 
operatives, — to be met by commercial and social 
remedies, — rather than to political discontents, — 
to be cured by constitutional changes ; but being 
associated with political agitation, they disgraced a 
cause which, — even if unstained by crimes and out- 
rage, — would have been utterly hopeless. 

The Chartists occupied the position of the demo- 
crats and radical reformers of 1793, 1817, weninsss 
and 1819. Prior to 1830, reformers cL^'^^ 
among the working classes had always de- agitation, 
raanded universal suffrage and annual parliaments. 
No scheme less comprehensive embraced their own 
' Ann. Rog-, 1839. p- 393; Chron., 73, I32-16i. 
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claims to a share in the government of the country. 
But measures so democratic having been repudiated 
by the Whig party and the middle claaaes, the cause 
of reform had languished.' In 1830 the working 
classes, powerless alone, had formed an alliauce with 
the reform party and the middle classes ; and, waiving 
their own claims, had contributed to the passing of 
a measuie which enfranchised every class but them- 
selves.' Now they were again alone in their aoita- 
tion. Their numbers were greater, their knowledge 
advanced, and their organisation more extended : 
hut their hopes of forcing democracy upon Parlia- 
ment were not less desperate. Their predecessors in 
the cause had been met by repression and coercion. 
Free from such restraints, the Chartists bad to en- 
counter the moral force of public opinion, and the 
strength of a ParHament resting upon a wider basis 
of representation, and popular confidence. 

This agitation, however hopeless, was continued 
f„^jijj for several years ; and in 1848, the Eevo- 
Ap^lotS liitioi^ ™ France inspired the Chartists 
^'***' with new life. Relying upon the public 

excitement, and their own numbers, they now hoped 
to extort from the fears of Parhament, what they 
had failed to obtain from its sympathies. A meet- 
ing was accordingly summoned to assemble on the 
loth of April, at Kennington Common, and carry a 
Chartist petition, pretending to bear the signatures 
of 5,000,000 persons, to the very doors of the House 
of Commons. The Chartist leaders seemed to have 
' Supm. Vol. L 402 ; Vol. IL 357. ' Sujwo, p. 305. 
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forgotten the diBcomfiture of the trades' imions in 
1835 : but the government, profiting hy the esperi- 
eoce of that memorable occasion, prepared to pro- 
tect Parliament from intimidation, and the public 
peace from disturbance. 

On the 6th, a notice was issued declaring the pro- 
posed meeting criminal and illegal, — as prep^m- 
tending to excite terror and alarm ; and ^^"^.Sfm- 
the intention of repairing to Pai'liament, '°™'' 
on pretence of presenting a petition, ivith excessiye 
numbers, unlawful, — and calling upon well-disposed 
persons not to attend. At the same time, it waa 
announced that the constitutional right of meeting 
to petition, and of presenting the petition, would bo ' 
respected.' 

On the 10th, the bridges, the Bank, the Tower, 
and the neighbourhood of Kennington .rh, ,^,^j 
Common, were guarded by horse, foot, and «™'»ii™- 
artillery. "Westminster Bridge, and the streets and 
approaches to the Houses of Parliament and public 
offices, were commanded by unseen ordnance. An 
overpowering military force, — vigilant, yet out of 
sight, — was ready for immediate action. The 
Houses of Parliament were filled with police ; and 
the streets guarded by 170,000 special constables. 
The assembling of this latter force was the noblest 
example of the strength of a constitutional govern- 
ment, to be found in history. The maintenance of 
peace and order was confided to the people them- 
selves. All classes of society vied with one another 
' Ann. Ssg. J84B; Chroa, p. Bl. 
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in loyalty and courage. Nobles and gentlemen of 
&Bhion, lawyers, merchants, scholars, clergymen, 
tradesmen, and operatives, hastened together to be 
Bwom, and claim the privilege of bearing tbe con- 
stable's staff, on this day of peril. The Chartists 
found themselves opposed not to their rulers only, 
but to the vast moral and material force of English 
society. They might, indeed, be guilty of outrage : 
but intimidation was beyond their power. 

The Chartists, proceeding from various parts of the 
FMflamof town, at length assembled at Kennington 
aameaing. Common. A body of 150,000 men had 
been expected : not more than 25,000 attended, — 
to whom may be added about 10,000 spectators, 
attracted by curiosity. Sir. Feargus O'Connor, their 
leader, being summoned to confer with Mr, Mayne, 
the Police Commissioner, was informed that the 
meeting would not be interfered with, if Mr. 
O'Connor would engage for its peaceable character ; 
but that the procession to Westminster would be 
prevented by force. The disconcerted Chartists 
found all tbeir proceedings a mockery. The meet- 
ing, having been assembled for the sake of the pro- 
cession, was now without an object, and soon broke 
up in confusion. To attempt a procession was 
wholly out of the question. The Chartists were on 
the wrong side of the river, and completely en- 
trapped. Even the departing crowds were inter- 
cepted and dispersed on their arrival at the bridges, 
so as to prevent a dangerous re-union on the other 
side. Torrents of rain opportunely completed their 
dispersion; and in the afternoon the streets were 
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deserted. Not a trace was left of the recent ex- 
citement.' 

Discomfiture pursued this petition, even into the 
House of Commons. It was numerously s^natuiea 
signed, heyond all example: hut Mr. petition. 
O'Connor, in presenting it, affirmed that it hore 
5,706,000 signatures. A few days afterwards, the 
real number was ascertained to be 1,900,000, — of 
which many were in the same handwriting, and 
others fictitious, jocose, and impertinent. The vast 
numbers who had signed this petition, earnestly and 
in good faith, entitled it to respect : but the exag- 
geration, levity, and carelessness of its promoters 
brought upon it discredit and ridicule,^ The failure 
of the Chartist agitation was another example of 
the hopelessness of a cause not supported by a par- 
liamentary party, — ^by enlightened opinion, — and by 
the co-operation of several classes of society. 

The last political agitation which remains to be 
described was essentially different in its Antj.coni- 
objects, incidents, character, and result, i^^^^^b""- 
The 'Anti-Corn-Law League' affords the most re- 
markable example in our history, of a great cause 
won against powerful interests and prejudice, by the 
overpowering force of reason and public opinion. 
When the League was formed in 1838, both Houses 
of Parliament, the first statesmen of all parties, and 
the landlords and farmers throughout the country, 

' Ann. Reg^ 1848; Chron., p. 50 ; Newspapers, Bill, 10th, and llth 
April, 1848; Persona] DtHerratioQ. 

= The Queen, tlie Dnte of Wellington, Sir E, Peel, and others, 
were repr^ented as haTiDg GJgned it several times. — Hans. Deb., 
8id Series, leriii. E86 ; Boport of Public Potitiona Conunit 
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firmly upheld the protective duties upon com ; -while 
merchants, manufacturers, traders, and the inhabi- 
tants of towns, were generally indifferent to the 
cauBe of free trade. The parliamentary advocates 
of free trade in com, led by Mr. Poulett Thomson 
and Mr. Charles VilHers, had already exhausted the 
resources of poHtical science, in support and illus- 
tration of this measure. Their party was respect- 
' le Id numbers, in talent, and political influence ; 
and was slowly gathering strength. It was supported, 
in the country, by many political philosophers, by 
thoughtful writers in the press, and by a few far- 
eeeing merchants ajidmanufacturerB: buttheimptdse 
of a popular movement, and pubHc conviction, was 
wanting. This it became the mission of the Anti- 
Com-Law League to create. 

This association at once seized upon all the means 
iMorgaai- ^7 which, iu a free country, public opinion 
iBuoa. mg^y ^g acted upon. Free-trade newspapers, 
pamphlets, and tracts were circulated with extraor- 
dinary industry and perseverance. The leaders of 
the League, and, above all, Mr. Cobden, addressed 
meetings, in every part of the country, in language 
calculated at once to instruct the pubhc mind in the 
true principles of free trade, and to impress upon 
the people the vital importance of those principles 
to the interests of the whole commimlty. Delegates, 
from all parts of England, were assembled at 
Westminster,' Manchester, and elsewhere, who con- 
ferred with ministers, and members of Parliament.* 
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In 1842, they numbered nearly 1,600.' In London, 
Driory Lane and Go vent Garden theatres were 
borrowed from the drama, and converted into arenas 
for political discussion, where crowded audiences 
listened with earnest, and often passionate, attention, 
to the stirring oratory of the corn-law repealers. In 
country towns, these intrepid advocates even under- 
took to convert farmers to the doctrines of free 
trade; and were ready to break a lance with all 
comers, in the town-hall or com exchange. The 
whole country was awakened by the masterly logic 
and illustration of Mr. Cobden, and the vigorous 
eloquence of Mr. Bright. Religion was pressed 
into the service of this wide-spread agitation. Con- 
ferences of ministers were held at ilanchester, 
Carnarvon, and Edinburgh, where the corn laws 
were denounced as sinful restraints upon the bounty 
of the Almighty ; and the clergy of all denomina- 
tions were exhorted to use the persuasions of the 
pulpit, and every influence of their sacred calling, 
in the cause.* Even the sympathies of the fair sex 
were enlisted in the agitation, by the gaieties and 
excitement of free-trade bazaars.* Large subscrip- 
tions were raised, which enabled the League to sup- 
port a numerous staff of agenta, who everywhere 
collected and disseminated Information upon the 
operation of the com laws ; and encoui^aged the pre- 
paration of petitions. 

By these means public opinion was rapidly in- 
structed, and won over to the cause of free trade in 
com. But Parliament and the constituencies were 
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still to be overcome. Parliament was addressed in 
petitions from nearly every parish ; and nothing was 
left undone, that debates and divisions could accom- 
plish within its walls. The constituencies were ap- 
isM. pealed to, at every election, on behalf of 

free-trade candidates: the registration was diligently 
watched ; and no pains were spared to add free-trade 
voters to the register. Nor did the League stop 
here : but finding that, with all their efforts, the 
constituencies were still opposed to them, they 
resorted to an extensive creation of votes by means 
of 408. freeholds, purchased by the working classes.' 
Never had political organisation been so complete. 
iiaaaKaa. The circumstances of the time favoured its 
efforts; and in 1846, the protective com law, — 
with which the most powerful interests in the state 
Were connected, — was unconditionally, and for ever 
abandoned. There had been great pressure from 
without, but no turbulence. Strong feelings bad 
been aroused iu the exciting struggle : landlords 
had been denounced : class exasperated against 
class : Parliament approached in a spirit of dicta- 
tion. Impetuous orators, heated in the cause, had 
breathed words of fire : promises of cheap bread to 
hungry men, and complaints that it was denied 
them, were full of peril : but this vast organisation 
was never discredited by acts of violence or lawless- 
ness. The leaders had triumphed in a great popular 
cause, without the least taint of sedition. 

' Frentice'B Hist., passim, aad particularly i. 6i, 90, 126, 137i 
225, 410; ii. 188, 236, Sc; M. Eaetiat, Cobden etlaLigno; Ann. 
Beg., 1843, 1844. 
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This movement had enjoyed every condition of 
Buccess. The cause itself appealed alike to cbcsbsot 
the reason and judgment of thinking men, ™=""' 
and to the int«resta and passions of the multitude : 
it had the essential basis of Parliamentary support; 
and it united, for a common object, the employers 
of labour and the working classes. The latter con- 
dition mainly ensured its success. Manufactiu-era 
foresaw, in free trade, an indefinite extension of the 
productive energies of the country ; operatives hoped 
for cheap bread, higher wages, and more constant 
employment. These two classes, while sufi'ering 
from the commercial stagnation of past years, had 
been estranged and hostile. Trades' unions and 
chartism had widened the breach between them : 
but they now worked heartily together, in advancing 
a measure which promised advantage to them all. 

The history of the League yet furnishes another 
lesson. It was permitted to survive its .^^ 
triumph ; ' and such is the love of free- l^S^" 
dom which animates Englishmen, that no »*"''**'■ 
sooner had its mission been accomplished, than naen 
who had laboured with it, became jealous of its 
power, and dreaded its dictation. Its influence 
rapidly declined ; and at length it became unpopu- 
lar, even in its own strongholds. 

In reviewing the history of political agitation, we 
cannot be blind to the perils which have botIb^ 

politic 

sometimes threatened the state. We have w*>«i 
observed fierce antagonism between the people and 
their rulers, — evil passions and turbulence, — class 
divided against class, — associations overbearing the 

' It was Buapended in July 1818 : see Cotdsn-S S^wsi^e*,\.'«KV,. 
( Imt its org^iaiBaAaa was mSiintained !qt o'Atn ^iu^«v». 
I FDZ. II. E a 
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councils of Parliament, — and large bodies of Eubjecta 
esalling themselves into the very seat of govern- 
ment. Such have been the storms of the political 
atmosphere, which, in a free state, alternate with 
the calms and light breezes of public opiQion ; and 
statesmen have learned to calculate their force and 
direction. There have been feare and dangers : but 
popular discontents have been dissipated ; wrongs 
have been redressed ; and public liberties established, 
without revolution : while popular violence and in- 
timidation have been overborne, by the combined 
force of government and society. And what have 
been the results of agitation upon the legislation of 
the country ? Not a measure has been forced upon 
Parliament, which the calm judgment of a later 
time has not since approved : not an agitation has 
failed, which posterity has not condemned. The 
abolition of the slave trade and slavery. Catholic 
emancipation, parliamentary reform, and the repeal 
of the com laws, were the fruits of successful agita- 
tion, — the repeal of the Union, and chartism, con- 
spicuous examples of failure. 

But it may be asked, is agitation to be the normal 
condition of the state ? Are the people to be ever 
combining, and the government now resisting, and 
now yielding to, their pressure ? Is constitutional 
government to be worked with this perpetual wear 
and tear, — this straining and wrenching of its very 
framework ? We fervently hope not. The struggles 
we have narrated, marked the transition from old to 
new principles of government, — from exclusiou, re- 
pteasion, and distrust, to comprehension, sympathy. 
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and confidence. Parliament, yielding slowly to the 
expansive energies of society, was stirred and shaken 
by their upheavings. But with a free and instructed 
press, a wider representation, and a Parliament 
enjoying the general confidence of the people, — 
agitation has nearly lost its fulcrum. Should Par- 
liament, however, oppose itself to the progressive 
impulses of another generation, let it study well the 
history of the past ; and discern the signs of a pres- 
sme from without, which may not wisely he resisted. 
Let it reflect upon the wise maxim of Macaulay ; 
1^ ' the true secret of the power of agitators is the 
obstinacy of mlera ; and liberal governments make a 
moderate people.' ' I 

The development of free institutions, and the 
entire recognition of liberty of opinion, Aiierea 
have wrought an essential change in the govmi- 
relations of the government and the people, thepeopie. 
Mutual confidence has succeeded to mutual distruBt. 
They act in concert, instead of opposition ; and 
share, with one another, the cares and responsibility 
of state affairs. If the power and independence of 
ministers are sometimes impaired by the necessity 
of admitting the whole people to their councils, — 
their position is more often fortified by public ap- 
probation. Free discussion aids them in all theii 
deliberations : the first intellects of the country 
counsel them : the good sense of the people 
strengthens their convictions. If they judge rightly, 
they may rely with confidence on public opinion ; 
■ Speech on Reform Bill, Sth J11I7, 1831 -, Eane. Beb,, Srd Ser., 
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and even if they err, so prompt is popular criticiam, 
that they may yet have time to repair their error. 
The people having advanced in enlightenment as 
well as in freedom, their judgment has become more 
diBcriminating, and less capricious, than in former 
times. To wise rulers, therefore, government has 
become lesa difficult. It has been their aim to 
satisfy the enlightened judgment of the whole com- 
munity, freely expressed, and readily interpreted. 
To read it rightly, — to cherish sentiments in ad- 
vance of it, rather than to halt and falter behind 
it, — has become the first office of a successful statea- 

What theory of a free state can transcend this 
(,„„,jmj,^, gradual development of freedom, — in which 
m'i^ifd the power of the people has increased -with 
gel^tn their capacity for self-government ? It is 
thepBopiB. ^j^jg remarkable condition that has distin- 
guished English freedom from democracy. Public 
opinion is expressed, not by the clamorous chorus of 
the multitude : hut by the measured voices of all 
classes, parties, and interests. It is declared by 
the press, the exchange, the market, the club, and 
society at large. It is subject to as many checks 
and balances as the constitution itself; and repre- 
sents the national intelligence, rather than the 
L popular will. ^^^1 

E»D OF THE SECOND VOLI'ME, ^^^H 

K SfHWtuoodc t CO., Pi'lnleri, London and WrilmtaitiT. ^^^H 
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tloiuu]', and condeascd into One Volame. Uedinm Bto. price Hi. 



A. BUmir&BT of tha EKQII8H LUTQIJASK. By R. O. Li.teui, ' 
tLA. IIJ>. rCnndHl od ttio SIccIodbtt oI Dr. Sahifkl Johhsoh. ■■ 
•dMid Ih Uis Bar. H. 1. Todd, wltti DDmrnoui EDUDdatioas luid AS^Una. 
la Mu TolaaiM, Mo. price £7, 

tHBUraUf Of SirOLISH WOSDB and FHBABE8, classified and I 
mmaatA ■> M U racialists tha liipreuion at Jdeu, Bud hsIbC In Utenrj 
OgapadUan. Bj F. K. Eihiet, U.D. Hew Edition. Crown Bvo. lOj. Cd. 

UnraxS ra tka SCI£HCE of LAR6D&0E. Bj F. Max Muli.sb, 
HJL.*C Tb<EI«bUiBdlUoii. ;i Tola. crown Sto. lEi. 

MAVUAL «f XIGLI8H LITEBATVBE, Hietorical and Critical. Bt 
TMUIU AUOLD. 1I.A. New Edition. Crown Bru. Ti. Sd. 

MtrTHXT*S DOCTOS, complote in One Volnme. Edited by tie Bbt. 
J.W. Wut^BJ>. SqoUB crown 8T0.lIf.eit. 

KinOUCAL and CBITICAL COHKEHTART on tha OLD TESTA. 
KK-N'T: BlthiKaw Tniul&tlon B; U. U, EAuacH.Fh.ri. Voi.. I. Saudi, 
»iu. liiL or idaptHl tar tha GenerBl Kcader, 111. Vol. U. £jnaiu, ISl or 
aikpted ^M tlM a«Mnl Rmdei-, lit. Vol, III. ZmilicM, i Part I. IBt or 
•iteplBl tot Uw Ganenl Buder, Si. VaL. IV. Lecaiiui, Pabt II. Ui. « 
triiWMd (« ttu Mumil HMdw, Si. 

A UenOKABT Of BOHAB aad GSEEE ANTIQUITIES, mtli 
■boal Tws nuuBUid SagniiBKs on Wood frcm ikndcDt OiielnBje, UlnBtiraUn 
at Ibe iBdwtilkl Art* and Sodid Life of ths Onrks uid Buniana. B; A. Bnni, 
B.A. Third KdlUon, niTlHd nod impioied. Crown Sto. price Ti. fid. 



TEIIE'B JUITIOB BTHDEHT'S COHPIETE LATIN-EITQLISH and 

BHQLIBH-LATIS DIOTIONAKY. New EdjHon. Sqimro limo.prlce 12«. 
o ., ( TheENGLISH.LATINDICTIONART.prlMei. Sd. 

HopBrately J ,j^g LATlN-ENausa DICTIONAHY, pries 7i. Bd. 

A LATIH-EHGLIBH DICTIOHABT, adapted for the Use of Middle- 
Clam SchoolB. By JoHH T. Wbi-tk, D.D. Oion. Square fcp. Syo. price 3s. 

An EHQLIBH-OEEEE LEXICOIT, containing all the Greek Words 
aiBl by \Trlura of good Buthority. By 0. D. Yokqe, M.A. ito. price 3If. 

Kr, TOirOE'B NEW LEZICOIT, English and Greek, nbridgod tram 
U> lorgei: work (as above). Kcviscd Eilitiou. Square ISmo. price Sj. 6d, 

A QBEEE-EKOLIBH LESICOH. Compiled hy H. O. LiDDBtL, D.D. 
BsBD of ChrlBt Chorcli, and B. Ecorr, D.D, Dean of Rochester. Biitb Edition, 
Crown Ito. price 30). 

A lEZICOH, GBEEE and ENGLISH, abridged from LnroEtL and 

A PEAOTICAl DICTIONAHY of the FRENCH and EHGIIBH LAH- 
GUAQES. Bj L. CONTA-VSEAV. EevlBed Edition. PoetSvo. 7i. M. 

*°^^W8EAB'S POCKET DICTIOHAHT, French and English, 



NEW W0RE8 FCSUSBED BI LONGUAUB A1 



ITEW PBACTICAL DICTIOHABT of ths QESXAV LAITaUAGE; 

Qoimnn-Bnglish md EngUsb-GoTmiui. B^ the Rev. W. L. BucKLKI, U^. 
and Dr. Cjki. Mart™ FaiEDiJBDKit. Poat 8to, 7i, Si. 

, OiB Art of Speaking Foreign 

Miscellaneous Works and Popular Metaphysics. 

lECTUBSS delivered in AHEBICA in 1ST4. By CiuaLB3 Kinqsj-by, 
OSBMAn HOHE IIFE, Eeprintpd, with Kevisiiou and Adtlitiona, 



ESSATB on lome THEOLOQIC&L COKTBOTEBBIES of tbe TIKE. 

Bf UaNBI ttoUEiis. mew 

By A, K. H. B. Fibst 

Tba Cammon-place Fhilsioplier in Town and Coonti?. B; A. E. H. B, 

Crown 8vg. price Bi. Bd. 
Lslture Houn in Town; EssajB Consolatorj, .Ssthatical, Moral, 

The Antumn Holiday* of a Country Parson ; Essays coatribnted b) 
ti-aier'i ilagaimi, kc. By A. K. H. B. Crown Svo. 3j. id. 

KB. 



luioni of HiiUtls Ag« ; irith some Accoont of rarious Cities and 

ISta. B! A. K. H. B. Ciown 8to. Bi. M. 
Consitl and Comlort Bpakiii from a Citj Pulpit. By A. X, H. B. 

Crown Sto. piica ^ M. 
Chtnged Aspeeti of UncliaiigBd Tratli* ; Memorials of St. AndrswB 

Sondaji. Bjr A. K. B. B. Crown Svo. ii. Sd. 
PrMont-dsy Thosghti; Memoriola of St. Andrews Sundajs. Bj 

A.K. H. D. Crown 8ro. 3i. e^. 
Landieapea, Charches, and MoralitUs. Bj A. £. H. B. Ciovn 



LOBD KACAULAY'B MISCELIASEOns VBITIHOS and 8FEECEEB. 

Btudskt'b Bditios, in crown 8yo. price 6i. 
The Bev. STDITET BHITE'S XISCELLANEOUS VOBES ; inclndiitg 

a SelectioD of 
Writings ana UonveraiUon. l«mo. w. Stf. 
Visit to a Eeligious Sceptic, Sj 
p. 8to. pri(« Si, 
Defeace of tha Eelipse of Faith, bj its Anthor ; a rejoindar to Dr, 

Hcwmin's Sepls. Lstoit Kdidon. Fcp Sto. pria 5i, Cif. 
CHIF8 from a QEBUAH WOBEBEOF; Essays on the Sdeoca of 
Kellgion, on Mythology, TnuJltiona. ajid CnBtomB, and on tHe Scfenco of 3>n- 
Buage. By F. MjxMUu™, M.A. ii=. 4 vols. Syd. £2. ISi. 
ANALYSIS of the FHENOHEITA of the HUHAV HIND. Bj 
Jauis Mill. A Now Edition, with Notea, rauatratiTB and Critical, by 

additional NoUia, by John Btuaicc Mill. ' E lols. Sto. price jSi, 
An INTEOOUCTIOK to HEKTAL PHILOSOPHY, on the IndnetiTe 

PHILOSOPHY WITHOUT ASSUMPTIONS. By the Eev, T, P. 

The SENSES and the INTEHECT. 

FrofesBor ct Logic in the UnlTersitf oT Aberdeen. 
The EMOTIONS and the WILL. By Ale:u 

fesaer of Logic In the TJaiTerAiby of Aberdeen. 

rcTLaed, and Si great part r*-wiltten. Byo. price IJjj, 
MENTAL aid MOSAL SCIENCE; a Compendium of Paycbology 



HBW VOREB FDHU9HED BY LONG-MANS AKD CO. 11 

LOOIC, DEDDCTIVS snd INDTTCTITE. By Ai-exaiidbb Bun, IXD. 

In Two PiJm, crown 8to. IOj. Sd. Bach PartmBy ba haO afpurmlaly :— 

Faht I. Dfduatim. U, FAnt U. Induttioa, Si. 6d. 

A STFDQET of PASASOXES. £y Adqdstus Dh AIorqan, T.RJlS. 

and C.P.S. 8to. Ifil. 
APPAEITIOHB ; a Narrative of Facts. By the Rev. B, W. Satilb, 

mg HQ Attempt to Ictioduce 

no HmrB. Biiltfd. vilh ^oCes, 
J. Call. Biid T.S. QiioiB,FeUDw 



Tha FHILOSOFHT of IIECEBSITT; or, Natural Law as spplicalile to 

CEBEEWEO'S SYSTEM of LOGIC and HISTOBT of LOGICAL 

DOCTRINEa. Tnnilatoit, v\tb Kotes aad Appendicea, bj T. U. LranHir, 

JBAQHENTAIIY FAFEBB ( 
prica'li..'^ 



Astronomy, Meteorology, Popular Geography, &c. 

SBIITELST'S ABTBOKOHT. RaTieed and partly re-written, with 
Additionnl Clinpt«n, and an Appandli of Quntlons lor Exunlutlon. B; J. W. 

ODTLIHEB of ASTEOHOBY. By Sir J. F. W. HBuacltm., Bart. 
U.A. Latrat Bdltioa, wltb Flalea and Slaeruni. Hquan orown Sto. 12>. 

EBSAYSon ASTBONOUY, aSaries of Fapora on Planets and Meteore, 
thq&qo and Snn-BurroundlDpSppicf*, Stan and auT-Cli>ildtelB;w1tiiaD]«eTtBtlon 
on the Transit el TenuB. £; B, A. Pboctob, B-tL, WiCh Plates and Wood- 

THE TBAirSITB of TEKDS ; a Popnlar Account of Pa-st and Coming 
A-D.iOli. BjE.A.PiiocTOH,B.A. Sffiona Edition, with aoPUtesCncolonred) 

The TIHIYEBSE and the COMIHG TBANBITB : Presenting Ko- 

Bcarclifa Into and Knw Views nspeotlnpt tlie ConGtltuUon ot tha HeeTens; 

togFther with an InrcsUgitlon ut the Conditionn of tHo Coming Traaalts o( Yeooe. 

B7 B. A. PnocTOE, B.A. With ii Charts and ii2 Woudcuto. Bro. IB*. 
Tho UOON ; her Hotloai, Aspect, Scenoiy, and Fhytical Condition. 

By R. A. Phoctob, B Jl_ With Plates, Charts, WoodcaU, B4id Threa Lnnar 

Pbotographa. Crown 870. ISi. 
ThB SUN; BULEB, LIOET, FIEE, and LIFE of the FLANETABY 

SYSTEM. B7 B. A. PBOCTon, B.A. Second Edition, wllli 10 Platea (7 00- 



HBW WORKS ruBUFBED B 



Tba OaBB ABOUITI) TIB ; Familiar Eb^js cin the TSoan and Planets, 
Meteora and CoIuet^ the Han and CDltnireil Poire n( BMrs. By R. A. Proctob, 

BATimir ftnd Iti SYSTEM. Bj E. A. Pnocroa, B.A. 8vo. witb 14 



TIta MOOK, nud the Conaitioi 



.. _ --, ... _ . — _ Lettajiftm 

Introduction on the Study of tiie Stars, iUoEtralad by t Dlasruna. Bj B. A. 

Fboctob, B a. Crown 8vo. 8i. 
■CHELIEH'B SPECTBITM ASA1T81S. in its applicntion to Terrw- 

trlal Snlatanrcs and the Physical Comtltution of tbe Heaveni; BDdies. TruB- 

lated bj Jake and 0, L«S9kll; edil&l, with Bot«, by W. Hugoinb, LLJJ. 

F.R.a. With la Platos (C coloured) and il23 Woodcuts. Bia price ast 
CELESTIAL OBJECTS for COHMOIT lELESGOFEB. By the Bst. 

T. W. Wzan. U.A. F.B.A.S. Third EdiUnn. revised and oslarged ; with HaiM, 

FlaLe, and WsodcnU. Crown Evo. price li. 6i(. 
AIB and EAIIT; the Boginninga of s, Chemioil Climatology, Br 

T. , ^ r™.-.. T.B.8.P.O.8. With 8 nioatiationi. 8to, 3ti. 

I LIFE ; being, nitEi some AdditJoDS, 

Gtait Britain. By W.N.HnntLKr, F.C.S. Demonstrator of ChemlnCry at Kins'! 

I College, London. Seconil Ildltlon, with K Woudcnts. 8mBU sxo. St. 

SAUTICAL SUBVETIKO, an IKTSODUCTIOIT to tlie PBACTIOAL 

and THEOEBTICAI. STUUr ot By J. K. LiuaairoN, M.A. Small Sio. tu 

D0TF6 LAW of 8T0EMB, considered in conneiion with the Ordinary 



3. [A'rar/|, r, 
The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of HODEBK OEOQBAPHY. Id 31 

Coloured Mapn, eibiblHnff clearly the more Important Physical Peamres of tin 
or Social Interect. Sdited, with an Introductloa, by tbe fier. U. Bl-tlib, K-aI 

The PUBLIC SCHOOLS KANUAL of HODEBK QEOGBAFBT. "By 

theRer. QEOnoa Biti-efi, M.A. Frlnolpal of Liverpool College ; Editor o( "The 
FubllcSchooliAtlaa of Modem GoographJ.' [In pirfaraHim. 

The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of AlfCIEKT OEOOBAPHT. in 25 

Liverpool Colloge. Inijii'rLal Svo. or impyrlBl 4to. 7j. fjii. clutll. 

KAUHDEB'B TBEASUBY of OEOGBAPHT, Physical, Histoiical, 

Descriptive, tind PoUtical. Edited hy W " ^ n ,. n t._i.... .■...^__ 

-'th 1 Uaps and IS Flaces. Fop.Si.a'' 



KBW WOKES rDBUSOU) Bi LONOUASS and CO. IS 

Natural History and Popular Science. 

TEXT-BOOKS of SCIENCE, UECHADICAL and FHYBICAI, 
Adapted For tbe use Qt Artl&auB nod of Studmta Id Public and Science ^boolBi 
The (oUowIng Tc^it-Booke In this SeriiB may now ba buui :— 

AHUtmtoso-a OiBanio ChemUtir.ij. OJ. 

Itn-ay Ap}it|jm[¥B, 3s. I] J. 

ietili, Hi. Gd, 
. MemenU of U. 
.- PrlncJplCB of U 
I Algabn en^ -"-' 

Mumnj/B Theory of 
UxBRirmji'g Techniou Amnois 



■,' Other Teit-Books in eitciBJon nt tbls Scrios nre in Kctlfe prcporstion. 
ELEKEHTAHT TEEATISE on PHYBICB, Eiparimental and Applifd. 
Tianelatcd and nUtal from GAXoT'a £ltmealt dt F/iytltiue by B. Atkixsoh, 
Fh.S. F.C.a Soienth Edition, retiied uid soluged ; wlCh 4 Coloured FlaUa 



WivnVus and by E. ATKiNsnc, Pn,D. P.O.B. bccond Edition, nllli S Plates 
atul ti3 Woodcuts. Crown Bio. prica 7i. ti J. 
HEIHHOLTZ>B FOPULAB lECTVBES on SaENTIFIC SUBJECTS. 

On ths 8EII8ATI0K8 of TOKE as a. Physiological B&sis for the 
■016017 f* Mmio. By JTEiuUNN L. P. Helmhoi.to, M.l). Protessdr, of Phynlcs 
in the UnlTenlt; at Jlerlin. TronEluted, >-ltb tbe Antbor's sanction, from tba 
Third Gennan Edition, with Additional Nohs and an Additional Appendix, b; 
Alkjulvdeh J. Bu.1^, F.B.1S. tj.Q. Sto. price 2lii. 

The H18T0ET of MODEEW MUSIC, a Course of Lectarea dEliverrf 
Vocal Mudc in Qnecn's Oolluge and Bedford' College, and Organist of Chartar- 

The TBANSITIOB FEBIOD of MUSICAL HIBTOBT; a Secaod 
Coiirae of I*ctnrcB on tbe HlHlory ot Mnsic from the B*jrinning of tbe Beyen- 
tfentb to the Jliddic of the Eighteenth Century, di^bisrcd at the Kayal liutl' 



80U1TD. Bj John TyNnAi.i,, 



BOTES of a CODSSE of SEVEK lECTItBEB < 

PHEKOltEKA and THEORIES, dfliTtrfd »I the Boval I 
B7 Jobs Tikdau, LL.D., D.CL., F^B. Ciows Gvo. li 



KOTEB of a CDirsSE of VXKE lECTUBES OIL IIGHTdeliTered attka 

RojBl rnstiCntlon. i.n. 1869, By JoHK TrsDiu., LLa). D.D.L. y.K.B. 

FBAOHEITTS of SCIESCE. By Johh Ttnuai-l. LL.D. D.CL. F.Tt.S 

ThirJ EdltloD, u-itly a Ni'W Iptroauclloii. Crown Byo. lOi. M. 
LIGHT BCIENCE for LEI8UBS HOUBS; a Series of Familiu 

Emnji on Bdlentiflo BnbJMU, Natural PhenomeiiB, 4e, Bj E. A, Pbociob, 

B.A. Fint uil SccQiul Snrloa. Cniwii Gta. If.Gd.ench. 
A TREATISE on MAOHETIflM, General and Terroatrial. By Hdm- 

ruHEI LIOVD, D.D. D.C.L., Provost ot Trinilj CollCBP, Bnklin. 8to. lOi. ed. 
XLIMENTART TBEATISE on the WAVE-THEOET of LIGHT. 

By HuMPHnKT Lloyd, D.D.D.Ci.Provoet of Trinity College, Dublin. Third 

EdlUoD, nrlBud Bud enlaced. Bco. price lUi.Gd. 

The CORHELATIOK of PHT8ICAL FORCES. Ey tfie Hon. Sir W. B. 

Obiiit, M,A. F.H.S. one of thr Jndijea o( the Court of Common Pleas. Blith 
Edition, with oihot ContiibutionB 10 Science. 8vo. price 1 5s. 



PBHTCIPLEB of AITIKAL MECHANICS. By tte Bey. S. Hicaarwf, 

IWllio'n,irithlllFlsure9on'wo(jd.' Bvo.'ili. 
BOCKS CLASSiriED and DESCRIBED. By BEetnunD Von Cotta. 

English Edition, by P. H. Ijweksce; with English, German, and Fnndl 



Tho NATIVE RACES of the PACIFIC STATES ot NORTH AMERICA. 

The ORIOIS of CIVILISATION and the PRIMITIVE CONDITION 

of KAN; Mental snd Social Condition ot Earaeea. By Sir Jobn Luhbook, 
Bart. M.P. F.E.8. Tliird Edition, irfth as Woodonta. Svo. i8». 
BIBLE ANIMALS; being a Bescription of eyery Living CreatuM 
mentioned in the Boiiptnrea, from the Ape to the CoraL By the Kof J Q 
Woon,M.A.F.L.8, With aboDtllimgnettM on Wood. Svo. Hi, 



EOHES WITHOUT HANDS ; a Description of the habitations of 

G. WoOD.MJk. PJ..B, With about 11(1 Vlgoetloa on Wood. 8vo. Hi. 

IKBECT8 AT ROME ; a Popular Account of British Insects, their 
... ..... -,.... ,-,____. .,.__ .„_..._,.._ T. H.n-ooD,M.A.r.L,B. 



M lUoBtrBUoas. Gio. p[ 



BTB&NGE DWEIIIHGS; a description of the Habitations of 
A.niiii0ja, abrid^ from ' names i^tbout Hands.* Br the Ket, J. Q. Wood, 
1!.A. f X.S. WlOi about 60 Woodcut lUuEtiatlonB. Crown 8to. prka 7a. td. 

OUT of DOOES ; a Selection of original Articlea on Practical Natnral 
HlBtorj. BylliBREv. J. O.Wood, ILA.F.L.a With ElerenrauBttaUoM from 
Orielnul DedgoB etigraved on Wood bj G. Feareon. OrowQ Svo, price Is. 6d. 

A FAHILIAB HISTORY sf BIBDS, By £. 1 

The BEA and i 

The TEOPICAL WOELD. Ey Dr. GaoEaB HAnrwiQ. WithaboTe 160 

The SUBTEEHAITEAII WOBLD. By Dr. Geohgb HAEnno. With 

The POLAB WOBLD, a Popular Description of Man and Nature in the 
Arctic and Antarciio Reeiona ot the Globo. By Dr. Gsohob HAanna. mth 
£ ChiomoiylD^aphs, 3 Uapa, mi GD WaadoutE. Sto. lUi. M. 



EIB5T and SFEHDE'S mTEODUOTION to EKTOUOLOBT, or 

MAUMDEB'S TBEA8CET of HATUBAL HISTORY, or Popular 
DicBonary ot Birds, Boasts, Plshpa. EcptlloK. Insects, and Creeping Things, 
Witli above BM Woodcuts. Fcp. 8yo. pcica 6j. oloth, or lOi, nd. bound in oalt 

HAUHDEB'8 SCIEHTIFIC and IITEBABY TSEASUBY. New 

Edition. thEmiDKlil; rsTlat^d nnd In grent part rswrittcn, with aboTS 1,Q00 
iiHw Aniclea, by J. Y. Joiwsos. Fcp. Gtc, Bj. cloth, or 10*. SJ, caif. 

BBABDE'S DICTIOKABT of aciENCE, LITEBATUBE, and ABT. 

EAHDBOOE of HABS7 T2EE8, SHSUBS, and EEKBACE01IB 

PLANTS, POntnLihiB Desorlptionii, NatlTe Countries, iio. o( k Selection of tha 
Best BpeoleB hi CnltiraelDn; together with Ooltutal Details, ComparatlTO 
Hardiness, Siut&biUtyforFartlciUarI'osltlDns,jH:. By W.B.Hkublbi. BaaedoD 
DBCAi^NB&nd SACian'B lUanue' ikl'Afiwt€ardttJardtnitniid\iialadiDgt^i6i 
Oiii[iaB! Woodeols. Medliuo 8to. 31i. 
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NEW WORKS PUBLISHED by LOHQUAHS Am 00. 
A OENEBAL 8TSTEU of BOTAITT DESGBtPTITE and ANALYTICAL. 



The TBEASITRT of BDTAITT, or Popnlni- DictionB^ of the Yegetabls 
Kinplom : Inclndiiig k Qloaaarj of BotBnIcal Terou. Blilfld by J. Lihdlsi, 
F.B.S. Hid T. MooBli, F.L.B. aaslatBl by Bminent ContrCbnlors. With nt 
Wi»d(iutBuid2(IBlaaF;uee. Two PBr(a,tcp. 8vo.l2i. cloth, or 3 U. call. 



70BEST TBEES and WOOSIANI) SCESEBT, as described in Andent 
anfl jriMicrn Tocls. Hj WiLiJASr MKNires, Dopnty Survejor of Wlnilsor Waeet 
and parka, fcc With Tweutj Chroino-Uthogiuphlo I'latM. FoUo, piiM £S St. 



Chemistry and Physiology, 



BLEHEITTB of CHEKIBTBY, Theoretical and Practical. By W, Au^H 
UiLLEit, M.D. tare Frof. oT Chemistry, Klng'a CoU- l^iidoii. Kew 
BJIUon. a vols. 8vo. Fabt 1. Chkmtcal Phtbtcs. ISj. Part h. 
iHORQAsic CuEUiSTUT, 31i. Fabt HI. OuQAKiD CHEMj?rni, tjew EdiUon 
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■n EJenientary Phjai- 
id Animals. dcUvered %o 



Tfie Fine Arts, and Illustrated Editions. 



LOBD HACAULAT'S LAYS of AHCIEKT SOME. With 90 lUuatra- 

Hons on Wooa, ftora the Antiqae, from Drawings bj G. ScBiHF. Ecp. ito. aij. 

UiniatQTe Edition of Lord Hacanlay's Lays o' Ancient Soma, 

FOEHS. Ej William B. Scott. I. Bullad^ aad Talps. IT, Studies 
(tha'Au^tho.-j'aoaL.ALXi.TJDEilA. Crown 8to. pdee 15j. 



TbB THBEE CATREDBALS OEDICATES to ST, PAUL, in IOHDOU ; 

their Hlalory from the FonnSatlon of the First Building In tho Siith Centurj 

nr FAIEYLAND; Picturpa from the Elf-World. By Eickaho 
TiovLE. With a Poem by W. Ai:L[KBHAi(. 'Wich Slitcen Plntea. wntoinlng 
Xiiiit^-sli Seiigna printed In Coloora. Second Editlaa. Folio, price 19(. 



BACKED and LEGEHDAHT ART. By Mns. Jjikesos. 

Legends of tho Sniuts and UartTrg. New Editioti, nith IB 

Legends of the Monastio Orders, New Edition, vith 11 Etdilngs 

Legends of tho Uadonna, 'Sow Edition, with 27 ] 



llie Useful Arts, Manufactures, &c. 



HIHT8 on EOHBEHBLD tABTE in FDEHirURE, XTPHOLSTEBT, 
tnd Other Dftnlld. Bf Charles L. Eaftlaee, Ajchltecti Zfcv BditioD, 
with sbont SO lUnatratloas. Hquaro crown 870, 111. 
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It RBW WOREH FDBumiED BV I^KGUANS AJTD Oa 

UntnSTXIAI CEXinsTBT; A Manoal foe UanefacturerB and for 

■nd Bub't'" Gttoian Edition nf Patks'h JV*ii dc ChimU tniiatlrkUc, bj Di. 
J. D. Babrt. Edited uid >upplenimteil br B. H. Paul, Pli J). Sto. with Plata 
•ndWoodcuUi. llaOitprra. 

nsi'8 DICTIOITAKY of ABTS, HANITFACTItSES, and MUTES. 
Sermtb Rlltion. rewrimn and eti^irged by Robibt Hubt, F.R.S. asaWed by 
nnmmtms Canlrihiilore rnitncnt fn Bdmce anii tbo Arta. anil famlllarBlUi 
lCiumf»ctorM. With nbote 'J.IUO Woodout*. 9 toI«. mddlnni 8yo. £a ts. 

EAlrSBOOE of FBACTTCAL TELEOBAPHT. B; B. B. Cnusr 
Momb. Inrt. C.B. Biit-iiiaT-ln-Chfef ol Telegnpbs to the Foat OJEca. Srth 
Bdltian, wltb 144 WoodcnU Knd Q FlBtcB. flio. prioa lit. 

TEIEOBA?HT. By W. H. Pre 
ToIefrraphE; and J. Bivehhight, : 
ment) P.O. Td^grapha. Soiall Rvo. vdth I0u nonaEmts, ». t>rr. 

EAILWAT AFPIIABCES; a Descriptioa of Details of Kailwar 
CodabmctioD SQbeequmb to the complotLon ct the Eartbm>rk9 and UiugnTr, 
Indludlng B hhort Notloo ot Rxllitny liolling Slunk, By J. w. Babrj. Membet 

EHCTCIOPSDIA of CITII EHGIKKEEIHG, Hislotical, Thaipetical, 
»nd PractloJ, By E. Cbbst, C.B. With aboio S,o(IO WoodoulB, Svo. 42j. 

OC0A8IOKAL PAPERS on SUBJECTS eonneotsd with Clm EM- 
GINBBRUJG, GOKNBRY. and Kaval AroWtecturf. By Michaii. Bcott, 
JJenib, Inat. C.B. Sl of IiuUSJ.. 2yols. eT0.wiaiPI«tt3,42i, 

ITATAL POWERS and thoir POLICY, with Tabnlar Statements of 

Armament, EuflDm, apred, lin. Bj- ioHX O. Paoet. 8to. lOj. ea.' 
TEEATIBE on MILLS and MILLWOEK. By Sir W. Fahburw, 

TBEFUL IHFOEMATIOK (or EFGINEEB3. By Sir W. FiioBimN, 



The THEOBT of STHAIHS in QTBDESS nnd similar StrnotnreB, 
with ObscrvBtlpm nn tbe application of Theory to Praca™, and Tabl™ of the 
Etccngth and other PropdrtioB of Mjitorials. By BCSDDS B. STOKBr, W A. 
M. IhBt. C.E. New Bdlllon, royal 8fo. ivlth 6 Plntos and 113 Woodciila, Sfii. 

A TBEATISE on the STEAK EKGIHE, in its yarioaa Applications 
to Mlms, UiUa, Bt*am Nflvigatioo, BallwayB, and ABrlonltura. By J. BonaHi, 
C.B. Eighth Bdilion; with Portrait, 37 Plates, andOlB Woodcuts. 4to.Ui. 

CATECHI8X of the STEAM ENGIHE, in its varlona Applit^tiona to 



a AgrlcultaTB. 



I 



EAHDBOOE of thB BTEAU EITQIKE. 



BOITBITB'BEECEKTIKPBOTEMENTBintheSTEAMEIieilTEii 



iraW WORKS FUBUSBED BT LOHGUA243 US CO. 



FBACnCAL TBEATISE on HETAXLUBG-Y, adapted fi^m tbe laat 
OeniBn Edition of Ptotaaoi Eerl's Xetallarsy by W. GnoOKra, F.B.S. IM. 
Bsd E. BoHBia, Fb.D. ii£. WIUi fiZt Woodcutg. 3 toIs. 8to. price £4 19i. 



bjW.CEOOitKS, r.E.S. With 189 WoodcuW. Sio.Slj.BJ. 

LOITDOIl'S ENCTCLOF^DIA of AQBICXriiTimE : rompriBiiig the 

THtloDuid£conDm;of AifilcalniialProdwii}. Witli 1 ,1»0 Woodcnle. Sia.lli. 



Religious and Moral Works. 



THSEE EBBAYS on EEEIGIOIT : Natura; tliB Utilitj of Ealjgionj 

INTBODUCTION to tbs 8CIEFCE of HELIOION. Four Lectnres 
deliverixl St the RoysJ InstltaCion ; wltta Tws BsasTS on F&lse AnKloglas aid 
the PbiliKspby of UithDlDg;. Bj F. Kuc UllLLER.ll.A. Cniim 8td. lOj. Cd. 



BTJPERHATDIlAt EEIIGIOH; an Inquiry into the Eaality of DivinB 
BoTclKtlOD. aiiUi Edition, miefull; nvlecd, Irith Eighlf fageB Dl Ksw Fnbm, 

KOTEB on the EABIIEB HEBBEW SOStPTITBEB. By Sir G. B. 

Ami.K.C.B. Bto. pri™e#, 
IBLAM nnder ths ABABS. B7 EoBEnT Dnnsis Osboiln, Major in 



Ths PBIHIIIVE and CATHOLIC FAITH in ItelatioD to tbe Chnrck 
of England. D; Hib Tun. B, W. Biyiu, MA. Bedor of fihlUIngfoid, B»Mc, 
AutUor or ■ Truth o£ UicBlblo' lie. Svo. price Ti. 



St MEW WORKB n-Bijnnm bt LOSGltASa um CO. 

■THOITTKB of ths OLB TZSTAHEITT, their BEAKIKG o 
TIAN FilTH «iul PRACTICE. ByttaReT.R.B.BIBDLisTosi 

An nTTBODUCnoir to the THEOLOGY ot the 

BXGLAKD. la u ExpiBltion ot Dh Thfrtr-nlM AittelBB. B7 th 
BOOUHB, LLJX Saw BdIuon,Fcp.B>o. prices*. 

Aa BXFOSmOV M the 39 ARTIClEa. Hiswrical and 1 _ 
BfK. Haxoui BBOnK, D.D. Loid Ilkhgpof WlnchaUsr. Kew Edit. 81 
Thi inn ud BPISTIES of ST. PAUL. Br the Rev. "W.^" 

OiRTBU>i.lf.Jl..aiiiltbeVer7 Ber. J, E. tlowsoK.D.D.ScoD < '~ 
-tth »n Ow OHgitil lUnttrKtiom, Uaps, 




IXTXuiBitm Bnmojf, with & SdccUon of Uapa. PlAtee^ And Wooden^ 
Srcioxf ■ Knmov, nTini uj ooadeued, ttith U niagtrstioDs md J[*|a. 

HISTOBT of tk* BETOBKATIOS ia EDBOPE in the TIVE of 
CAI.TIS. Bj-tlwKiT. J.H.MEiiLEll'iuBK-Vli.D.D. Traasloled hy W. L, R. 
CaTD, T nli. f^To. jrlctt £A. II'. 

■^* VoL Till, vdupledng tiK Work, is ptvi«riiis for pabUcAtiotl, 

jnw rtmXMMJ COUTEITTAIUEB. Sr tim Rev. W. A. O'CoKOB. 
B^Ba.<<a(f GL Snioo nnd Bt. Judf, WanctHsM. CroitnSvo. 

EpUtla to tha Bomans, prica 3s. 6d. 

Epiitle to the Hetarswt, is. od. 

St. John'i Gospel, 10s. ed, 
A CBITICAL and 6EAMMATICAL COMMENTAEY on ST. PAITL'S 

eaiatiaiu, Fourth Edition, 8(. 6d. 

EphHuni. Foiulh Edition, Si. &d. 

Faitoral Epiitlei, Fourth Ediijon. lOi. 6d. 

Philippiana, Colotiians, and Fhilemon, Third EdiLion, 10^, 6(2. 

Thesialoniani. Third Edition, 7s. 6d. 
HIBTOBICAL lECTDBES ott tha LIFE of OUB tOBD. By 
C.J.ELLicoTT.DJJ.BialiapnfGlotiMsloraui] Btiftol. SlsUi BJiUon. 8vo. IJj, 
ETIDEirCE of the TBUTH of the GHBI8TIA1T BELIQIDH deriTed 
Ircm tha Ulcnxl Puimmoot of Propticcj. Bj Alexa^deb Keith. D.D. STth 
Sdlliou, vllti risws, io squaTB Sto. 121. 6cf . ; 39Ui ladiUoD, in pose Syd. S*. 



LECTUSES on the FEHTATEUCH and the UOABITE STOSE. 

Bj tho Right Roy. J, W. CoutKSO, D.D. Bishop of NaUL evo. IS), 

The FEKTATEUCH and BOOK of JOSHITA CEITICAIXT EZAUIIIED, 

Bs the ItlghtttoT, J. W.CULKNso, D.S. Bishop of KaUL Crown Em. 61. 
An INTBODUCTIOK to the STUDY of the NEW TESTAUEBT, 
Cntical, BieiteHail, ana ThcologioBl. Bj Uia Hey. S, Davidsos, D.D, LLJ>. 

SOSE aUESTIOKS of the DAT. By the Anthoi of ■ Amy Herbert' 

lEOTtGHTS for the AQE. By the Author of ' Amy Herbert,' &e. 

The DOCTBINE and PRACTICE of CONFESSION in the CHUSOH of 
EKOLASD, BytheBey.W.E.jELF.B.D. b™. price 7j. 6rf. 

PEEPABATIOK for tlie HOIY COMMUHIOH ; the DfTotions chiefly 



EHDEAVOUBS stter the CHEI8TIAH LIFE : Discourses. By tho 
Hev.J.MiHTisKin, LL.D. Filth Bdition, CBrafully roylMd. Crowu 6yo. Ii. W. 

HTMHS of PHAISE and PBATEB, coUested and edited by the Eev. 

J. llARTtsEAn, LL.D. CiowD Svo. ii. Bd. 32mo. li. ed. 
The TYPES of GEHESIS, briefly conaidored as reyealing the Desolop- 

mentotHmimnHBtnre. ByAsDEiKiyJnEna, Thlrfl Bdillon. Crown Byo. li. SA 
The SECOBD DEATH and the BESTITITCIOIT of AIL THIKGS ; 

WHATELY'S INTBODUCTOBY LESSORS on the CHBISTIAK 

BISHOP JEBEMY TAYLOB'S EUTIBE WOBEB. With Life by 
Bishop Hebsr. Bpylsod anrt cocrecled bj the Key. C. P. Xdek. Complete In 
Ten YolDmes, Sio. clolh, price £11. 61. 



Travels, Voyages, &c. 

The IlfDIAIT ALPS, and How we Croised them; being a Narrntive 
of Two Yrnra' Residenai in the Eaetem HJmalsjM, end Two Mnoths' Tonr 
into the InttTlor, lowiirilii KinchinjnnEa anil Monnt Eycrcit. B7 h T.adj 



r 

■ m 



nr LONOIUSa m> oo. 



BUooBfloiD aiceCche s t 



1 



' The TBOSTT CACCASTJB ; ' An Acconnt of a Walt through Part of 
thanuiBa,uidoluA««tatSlbRulnt]ieEamiDCT<i(1874. B;F.C.Qbdve. 
Witb Elghl Illnnciitioiig engnT«l on Wood by a. Whjmper. from Pbotogi^hs 

A JOintHXT of 1,000 UILEB throngh EQTPT and NUBIA to tlw 

8EC0SD CATABACTol tbn NILB. B7 AMKUi B. BnwAEDS. WiUinmneroo! 
lUuBtrKtlDni itota Drnwiogs by tlie Aulhoresd, L£ap, Fluia, Facsimile, itc^ 

lalBtrlMi ST9, [/HfAdJulHDUI. 

OTEB the BEA and 7AB AW AT ; hexag a NarratiTt^ of a Bamlile 
toona the World. ByTHOitAB Woodbisk Hibchliff, U.i. r.B.G.B. PresMent 
of tlie Alplno Clnb, Autbat ot ' Bnmiuer UonCbi HTnong tha Alps.' With 
14 fuIt-iBga lUaitTatiaiii, engnrea on Wood Irom Photogrsphs and Sketches. 

TaBOUGH BOSiriA and ths EEEZEQOTIIIA on FOOT during the 
INSUREBCnos, August and SepWmber 1873 ; srith an Historicul Beticw of 
BOBBia, and a GlimpM at the Crunts, Slafoblanfl, una the Ancient Republlo of 
Bagma. ByA.J. BvAsa, B.A. F.B.A. With Map and S8 Wood Kngrayinga 
fram PbotDgraptu and £kBtohea bj the Antbor. &yo, ISs. 

DISCOTBBIES at EPHZSITS, inclndrag the Site and Kemains of the 

' ' Diana. Bj- J. T. Wood, T.aA, 1 v«l. Imperial 8vo. mploualy 



KEH0BIAI8 of the DI8C0TEBY and EAELT SETTLE BTEITT of 

th« BEKUUSAS or SOUER£ ISLANDS, tram UlitoieBS, Complledbom 
tba Colonial ilecorils and other ori^^inal eourcfd. Qy Major-Gonraal J- H. 
LirauT, iLA. C£. F.II.S. ia. Ooseioor of the Boirandaa. Svo. with Map. 

HALIAIT ALPS ; Sketches in the Moniitains of Tidno, Lomliaidj, 
Alpine jDumaL' Bqiuxe ocwn ^vo. witb Haps and lUD&trations, pries 1^ 



EIGHT TEABS in CEYIOH. By Sir SA«n 
T.Z.GM. Now Sldltloa, with Ulnatrationa cngiaTed 
down 8vD. 7i. ed. 

TWO TEABB IM FIJI, a Descriptire Narrative 



; a Jonrney all round the World throngh I^ypt, 
JKomla. ByWlLUiMBlMTSON, F.K.a.S. With48H8iio- 



typffi and Wood KngraTinga trom l>rawii 
HKTBODDEN FZAES and UKFBEQVENTED VA1LET8; a Ilid- 

■onuner Ramble lunon; tbe Dolomitu. By Auti. B. BuwAnos. With n 
Uap and 97 Wood Bn^TisEB. Usdlum Bto. Hl 



r LOHQUASS Am CO. 



tliarity of the AlpLoe Club, la CbnRn4dLtho^fi.p(i7 oi 

EOW to S£E NOaWAY. 

gndsWoodcnts, Ecp. Svo. price fij. 
GUIDE to the FYRENEES, far tbe use of UonntaiiieBii. Bj 

CuAtiLEU Pache. Witli }ifap and niuEtiatloiia. CionuSro.Ti.aiJ. 
Tllfl ALPIHE GUIDE, By Johk Bili, M.R.I.A. late President of 

the Alpine DiDb. 3 vols. posC Svo. TboroDgtaly Revlsal Editloiu, with Ukh 

and lULStratioan :— I. irrUfrnAlpi.ei.ed. II. Cralral Alpi, IlM. IU. 

Eialim Alpi, lUi. M. Or in Tan Parts, price it. Sd. each, 
IntrodQction on Alpina TraTellin^ in Osneral, and on tliB Gsology 

ot the Aipe. price 1i. EUrh of the Three Volumes or Paria ol the Alpine OiSit 



Works of Fiction. 

HIGGLEDT-PIGGLEDY ; or, Stories for Everybody and Everybody's 
Cliildran. Bj tlie Right Hon. B. M. KsATcKiinLL-HfaBsHE^j, M.P. With Nino 
IllaatnitionB from Original DesigHB by K. Doyle, enslaved on Wood bj Q. 



By tho Riglib Hon. B. Diseabli, BLP. 
I Tea Volames, crown 8vo. price £3. 

IflTHAIR,Bj. [ HmjWCTT* THMFLB, 8J. 

COMIKOSBV, 6j. I COSTilUSl PlemISO, &C. G». 

Takcskp, ni. I TtieyuiTKa Soke, ju:. ti. 

CASmZT EDITION of SXOBIES and TALES by Mm Sbwbli,:— 
Aht Herkeiit, Si. M, I TvoBS, Si. (J. 

OmTKODK, !l. ed. KATOAmSB ASHTON, ll. Sd 

fftff Habl'ii DAuaT^ncR. ^. u. 1 Uargaset Fergival, Ba, 6d, 
Lauktok PAnmnuQE, 3i. Si. 

VHBUI-i, Ss. (t<f. 

Scenes of tbe Time of Augnatns ; 
with NotcB Biid BicorauBea. New Edition, Post 8vo. Ti. Bi. 
BECEEB'S CHASICIES; aTole illaBtratire of Private Life among Ihs 
Andent Qieeke : nith Nol« nDd Excuckubi. Ksw Edldoo. Pan Sro, Ii. M. 
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Tlw HODEEH HOVELISrS LIBEAET. Eaeh Work, i 




own 8vo. 


















1tMisisi>Ii>Ei.iM Mom. li. bouils ; U. Sd. 


loth. 








d-tlMi. 














..M-clath. 






IJiTltHPKETSB. 1$. bosrdi; 2j 


















"21. Gd. clotH. 






ExnET GEAKB. =i. Wrfs ; S 


. M, cMh. 






OiNEKAI. BODSCE, Sj. bOBTflS 








THOLLOPBfB W«™ks, li. Sd, boarfla; Sa 








^BiHCHESTKK TOWHnfl, Ij. boaras ; 2». ed, cloth. 






Bhamixi-Mookk's Six BiST«na of fu: V 


ALLKVa.Jl. boudBi 3l.ed. 


clolh. ^^~ 


The BnEooiufiTEH's FAintv, v.. bosril^ 








Xiei, a Tale of the Tjiolain Alps. Tri 








..boaria;i(.Cd. cloth. 






^ Poetiy and TAe Drama. 
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POEMS. Ej WiLtiAM B. Scott. 


I. Ballads and Talea. 


II 


stodiM 




lilnatrawa by 17 Eteliinfi 


bj 




TiDEUi and William B.eL-orr, C 


■own a™, price IS.. 






■OOBE'8 IBISE HELOSIEB, w 


th 161 Step] Plates from 


Original 




2U. 




Tlia LOHDOIf BEBIES of FEESCE CLASSICS. Edit«l 


by Ch. 


Ca88,.i, LI.,D. T, Kakchkk, LL.B 


and L6o.\cH SrttvRSARD. 






Bramii in tbia Series, are now read; 


be following PlttiB, iu the DLyiBion ctf the 








ConnEiLia's U; Cie, u. «A 








OOHSKILLB'B POLTEUITE, 1.. M, 


LAMAllTISE'a TOCIBAIKT 


LOtTTEKrOM 


EiCIK^a IPHIGfiMK, ll. Bd. 


2/.GJ. 








Dk 'VioNr'a CHArrKETos 


Ij 


M, 



BALLADS and LYBICS of OLD FBAITCE; with otheT Poeit 



k 



£OBD UACAULAY'S LAYS of ANCTEIfT SOME. Witli 90 Hlaatra- 

lions an Wood, Itdiq the Antique, bom Drawings by O, Scamr. Fcp. Uo. all, 

■inlatnre Edition of Lord Macanlay's Layi of Anoisnt Borne, 



NEW W0RK8 PDHUBjmj bt LOKGllAKS isD CO. 35 

HOBATII OPEBA. Libniry Edition, with Margiiml Keferencos and 
KHgllsli KotK. Edili'dljjtlionoT. J. E. YoSQK, M.A. Svo. 21j. 

The LTCIDAS and EPITAPHinM DABOHIS of MILtOH. Edited, 
with Kotfi9 Kid Introducllon (inclnding a Eeprint of tliB tiirs latin Version 
of Uio Ljodna, by W. Hogg, IBM), by O, B. jKnaju, MA. Oroi™ Svo, Ei, M. 

ZOWDLEB'B FAUILY 8EAESPZABE, cheaper Grauine Editioiu. 

Medium 8to. laiee tjpB, with 36 Woodcuts, price IW. Cabinet Edition, with 

the aame iLLcrsiKAiiaKs. e lola. fcp. Sto. prica 2l>. 
POEMS. By Jean- Ikqelo-w. 2 Yola. fcp. Sto. price ]0j. 

FmET SEHiEa, oontBinin? ' Ihtided,' ' Tha Etak's Uosumbst," Sic, flistecntli 
ThouMDd, Fcp. Svo. price Cj. 

Becosd SEiuKfl, ' A SiuBY ot Dooii," ' Qliotb and her Isijkd,' kn. Fiftli 



Eural Sports, &c. 

DOWH the EOAD; Or, Efn 



lUnstTatloE^ from FalutingabjU. Aiken. Medliuii Gto. 2I>. 
AITITALS of tlie EOAD ; Or, Notrs on Mail nnd Stnga Conching in 

on the Bond, by Nrannn. With S Woodcuts and 10 lUiistrationa in Cbiomo- 
Tithogni|ihj. Mpdinni Svo. 21j. 
EITCTCLOP.SDIA of KUE&L BFOSTS; a complete lerannt, Hiato- 
rieal, Practical, and Bcscriptiva, of Hnnting, Shooting, Plabing. Racing, 
and all other Iturnl and Athlelic Bpoits and PaetloieB. By D. P, Blaike. 
Wili abore 601) WoodcnM (,2(1 tana Dctlana bj Johs Lskch). Sto. 21i. 

ThB FlT-FISHEtt'S EHTOMOLOGT. By Alfobd Eokalds. With 

with 20 coloured Plat«a. Btd. 14.. ' ' 

A BOOK on AKOLIIfO ; a complote Trcntisa on the Art of AngUng 

other Plat«s, plain and colcuisd. Post Sto. Idi. 
WILCOCES'S S£A-FI5HEEMAir ; compnEing tha Chief Uothods of 

Hook and Line PlBlilng. a Qlance at Nets, and Bemarlu on Boate and BoatlnBl 

New Edition, with ISO Woodmita. Post gio. l^i. ed. 

E0B8ES and STABLES. By Colonel F. riTZTTToniM, XV. tho King's 



Tha HOBSE'B FOOT, and HOW to KEEP it SOTJKD. Bj W. 

MiLEB, Esq. Ninth Edilioo, with llluslratlauj. Impfrlal Gvo. 12i. Gd. 
A PLAIN TEEATI3E on HOBBE-SHOEIIfO, By W. Miles, Esq. 

Sixth Editlcn. Post Etd. with lUOEtrationa 



NEW waasa n 



Th» H0B8E: with a. Treatise an Dranght. By Whjjak Youiit. 

Kew KdlUon.TeiljiiduidenlBietd. Sto. wttbDmoerouB Woodonte, 13^ SA 
Tho DOO, By WiLLiiM Yodatt. 8vo. with numerous Woodente, 6l. 
The DOQ in HEALTH and DISEASE. By Stoi^ehenge. With 70 



Works of Vtility and General Information. 



VCULLOCH'S DICTIOKABY, Practical, Tlieoretioal, and ffiatorical, 
of CDomiem snd OummercUl Havigatian. New aad levlsed Edition. Sm. t3l. 
Bupplerpent, price bi. 

The CABINET LAWTEB ; a Popukc Digeet of the Liwa of England, 



PEWTHEB'S COUFBEHENSITE BFECIFIEK; a. Chiide to the 
PttcHcjl SpEcincatlon of BvorykindotBuildliig.ArtiflQsrs'Wort, withrotmi 
or OcmiuLloiiA and AEreementu, BdlCed by W- Yocsti. Grown Sto. flf. 



HINTS to UDTHEBB on the UAHAGEHEHT of their HEALTH 
diirluK the Psrlod of ri-cgnBucy nnd in the Lfiug-in Boom. B; the late 



KBW WOBES PDBueHiD bt LOHOUAHS ai 



The MATEBITAL HAITAQEHEKT of CHILSaElT In EXALTE Ka.9 

Dieease. By the lata IMQUAB Bull, U.D. Fcp. Bto. e>. 

The THEORY of the HOSEBN SCIEITTI7IC OAHS of WEIBT. 

By WlUJAU Pole, P.E.S. SereuUi BdiUon, enlnrgsd. Fcp. flio. 2i. M. 

ThB COHBECT CARD ; or, How to Jlay at Whist : n Whist Catechism. 
By Ciiptttin A, Caiii'bkul-Walkkr, I'TE.O.S. late TBili Higlilandors ; Anthor ol 

CHESS OFEKIKOS. 



. ENOLAHS fi'on 



The HEW CODE of tho Education Bepartment, iritli Notes, Analjsia, 
Appendix, aod lodeT, And a Sketcb of tba AdiDLoistraUon oF tbe G-tants fcpr 
Fablic Elementary BducBtim <1IS)-ie;e;. By E, J. Oibbs, and J. W. BpwuiDe, 
BatTlster-at-Lan. Second Edltbit, nsrUsd and adapted lo tiie Saw Code, ISTG. 
Crown 8to, Sj. 6d, 



I 



irith Formnla for Publio 



KODEBII COOKERY foi PRIVATE FAMILIES, i: 
of £aBy PractJce in a Series ot euefully-tcetsd Beeei[ 
Hevij tevisad and enlarged ; witL S Platea and l£t> Vimn 

KATTKDEa'S TREASTTBY of EHOWLEDaE and LIBRABT of 

BeEerenco ; compriMn^ an Bnirlish Dictionary and Grammar, Unlv^fial Gazetteer, 
Clafoical Dictionary, Cbronoiogy, Law Biciicnnr;, a synopflie or tlia Peerago 



The STEPPING-STOKE 
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KHW WOBKS TOBUBTim bt LONGMANS uro CO. 



1 



ThB BTEPPIWfl-STOSE 

Tie STEPPIMO-STONE to BIOGSAPHT ; Questions and AnsTen 
on thB Uvea dI Eminent Uea and Woaum. IBma. Ii. 

The BTEPPIHG-BTONE to lEISH HISTOBT: Containing BBTora! 

Tie STEPPIHB.3T0NE to PEEKCH HIBTOBT: Conlaimug seVEral 
Eimdred Qucatlojia tad AnevcTa on tba HutoiT ol Fnmce. ISmo. li. 

Tha 8TEPPIJTQ-ST0HE to EOaAH HISTOEY : Containing aeytxii 



The STEPPIlfO-STOSE to A3TBOH0MY ; Contn 
Hundrai familiar QuEbtEon^ jmd Answfiratiiitlieliuth&iid ttie 



IND 
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BOOKTOS'S UulOl in UW HOIUS iPtoilrj- 1 

itmoj LwiuK.) . • 

■"'■■S'i;-/ji^;=i-5i!= s 1 




AttlnHJl's(Dc.)Cllrtnl»nlJ* ...'.ZZ.'Z~" 19 


Cnhintl L»wytr » 








CUiuHl Aq«cl>orUiicIunildTratlll..— M 




Aotuuiii UolldUjmf .ciii.w P^rm » 

Aiu'a Iiusumif Blblg KuDVledtfl to 


HodBDMUiim-Bfaniidw .. » 

oa HoiMHi stone, Ul _. h 


Life and Lrlitn, by bpiduiso i 

W<l.ll^edil«llljSf«DBISB 7 
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